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INTRODUCTIONS! 829). 


The remarkable person, railed by tho titlo of Old Mortality, was 
well-known in Scotland about the cud of tho last century. His real 
name was Robert Paterson. He was a native, it is said, of the 
parish of Closeburn, in Dumfriesshire, and probably a mason 
by profession—at least educated to tho uso of the chisel. 
Whether family dissensions, or the deep and enthusiastic feeling 
of supposed duty, drove him to leave his dwelling,and adopt tho 
singular mode of life in which he wandered, like a pnbner, 
through Scotland, is not known. It could not he poverty, how¬ 
ever, which prompted his journeys, for lie never accepted any¬ 
thing beyond the hospitality which was willingly rendered him. 
and when that was not prolfered, he always had inonoy enough 
to provide for his own lmmblo wants. His personal appearance, 
and favourite, or rather sole occupation, are accurately described 
in the preliminary chapter of the following work. 

It is about thirty yeavs since, or more, that the author met 
this singular person in the churchyard of Duunottar, when spend¬ 
ing a day or two with the lato learned and excellent clergyman, 
Mr. Walker, the minister of that parish, for tho purpose of a 
close examination of the ruins of tho Castle of Duunottar, and 
other subjects of antiquarian research in that neighbourhood. 
Old Mortality chanced to bo at tho same place, on the usual 
business of his pilgrimage; for the Castle of Dnnnottar, though 
lying in the anti.covenantiug district of tho Mearns, was with 
the perish churchyard, celebrated for the opp ross j, m , 3nstained 
there by the Cameroniaus in the time of James II. 

It was in 16S5, when Argyle was threatening a descent upon 
bcotland, and Monmouth was preparing to invade the west of 
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England, that the Privy Council of Scotland, with cruel precau¬ 
tion, made a general arrest of more than a hundred persona in 
the southern and western provinces, supposed, from their re¬ 
ligious principles, to he inimical to Government, together with 
many women and children. These captives were driven north- 
Tvard like a Hock of bullocks, but with less precaution to provide 
for their wants, and finally penned up in a subterranean dungeon 
in the Castle of Dnnnottar, having a window opening to the 
front of a precipice which overhangs the German Ocean. They 
had suffered not a little on the journey, and were much hurt both 
at the scoffs of the northern prelatists, and the mocks, gibes, and 
contemptuous tunes played by the fiddlers and pipers who had 
come from every quarter as they passed, to triumph over the 
revilers of their calling. The repose which the melancholy 
dungeon afforded them was anything but undisturbed. The 
guards made them pay for every indulgence, even that of water ; 
and when some of the prisoners resisted a demand so unreason¬ 
able, and insisted on their right to have this necessary of life 
untaxod, their keepers emptied the water on the prison floors, 
saying, “ If they wore obliged to bring water for the canting 
whigs, they woro not bound to afford them the use of bowls or 
pitchers gratis.” 

In this prison, which is still termed the Whigs’ Vault, several 
died of the diseases incidental to such a situation; and others 
broke their limbs, and incurred fatal injury, in desperate attempts 
to escape from their stem prison-house. Over the graves of 
these unhappy persons, their friends, after the Revolution, 
erected a monument with a suitable inscription. 

This peculiar shrine of the whig martyrs is very much 
honoured by their descendants, though residing at a great dis¬ 
tance from the land of their captivity and death. My friend, 
the Rev. Mr. Walker, told me, that being once upou a tour in the 
south of Scot land, probably about forty years since, ho had the 
bad luck to involve himself in the labyrinth of passages and 
tracks which cross, in every direction, the extensive waste called 
Jjoehar Moss, near Dumfries, out of which it is scarcely possible 
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for a stranger to extricate himself; and there was no small diffi¬ 
culty in procuring a guide, since such people as he 6aw were 
engaged in digging their peats—a work of paramount necessity, 
which will hardly brook interruption. Mr. Walker could, there¬ 
fore, only procure unintelligible directions in the southern brogue, 
which differs widely from that of the Mcarns. He was begin, 
ning to think himself in a serious dilemma, when he stated his 
case to a farmer of rather the better class, who was employed, 
as the others, in digging his winter fuel. The old man at first 
made the same excuse with those who had already declined acting 
as the traveller’s guide ; but perceiving him in great perplexity, 
and paying the respect due to his profession, “ You are a clergy¬ 
man, sir ? ” he said. Mr. Walker assented. “And I observe 
from your speech, that you are from the north ? ”—“ You are 


right, my good friend,” was the reply. “ Ami may I ask if you 
have ever heard of a place called Dunnottar ? “ I ought to 

know something about it, my friend,” said Mr. Walker, “ since I 
have been several years the minister of the parish.”—“ I am glad 
to hear it,” said the Dumfriesian, “for one of my near relations 
lies buried there, and there is, I believe, a monument over his 
grave. I would give half of what I am aught, to know if it is 
still in existence.”—“ He was one of those who perished in the 
■Whigs’ Vault, at the castle ? ” said the minister; “ for there are 
few southlanders besides lying in our churchyard, and none, I 
think, having monuments.”—“ Even sao—even sae,” said the 
old Cameronian, for such was the farmer. He then laid down 
his spade, cast on his coat, and heart ily offered to see the minister 
out of the moss, if he should lose the rest of the day's dargue. 
Mr. Walker was able to requite him amply, in his opinion, by 
reciting the epitaph, which he remembered by heart. The old 
man was enchanted with finding the memory of his grandfather 
or great-grandfather faithfully recorded amongst the names of 
brother sufferers; and rejecting all other offers of recompense 
only requested, after he had guided Mr. Walker to a safe and 
ry road, that he would let him have a written copy 0 f the 
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It was whilst I was listening to this story, and looking at the 
monument referred to, that I saw Old Mortality engaged in his 
daily task of cleaning and repairing the ornaments and epitaphs 
upon the tomb. His appearance and equipment were exactly ns 
doscribed in the Novel. I was very desirous to see something of a 
person so singular, and expected to have done so, as he took up his 
quarters with the hospitable and liberal-spirited minister. But 
though Mr. Walker invited him up after dinner to partake of a 
glass of spirits and water, to which he was supposed not to be 
very averse, yet he would not speak frankly upon the subject of 
his occupation. He was iu bad humour, and had, according to his 
phrase, no freedom for conversation with us. 

His spirit had Ween sorely vexed by hearing, in a certain Aber¬ 
donian kirk, the psalmody directed by a pitch-pipe, or some 
similar instrument, which was to Old Mortality the abomination 
of abominations. Perhaps, after all, he did not feel himself at 
ease with his company; he might suspect the questions asked by 
a north-country minister and a young barrister to savour more of 
idle curiosity than profit. At any rate, in the phrase of John 
Banyan, Old Mortality went on his way, and I saw him no more. 

The remarkable figure and occupation of this ancient pilgrim 
was recalled to my memory by an account transmitted by my 
friend Mr. Joseph Train, supervisor of excise at Dumfries, to 
whom I owe many obligations of a similar nature. From this, 
besides some other circumstances, among which are those of the 
old man’s death, I learned the particulars described iu the text. 
I am also informed, that the old palmer’s family, in the third 
generation, survives, and is highly respected both for talents and 
worth. 

While these sheets were passing through the press, I received 
the following communication from Mr. Train, whose uudeviating 
kindness had, during the intervals of laborious duty, collected 
its materials from an indubitable source:— 

“In the course of my periodical visit* to the Glenkens, I have 
become intimately acquainted with Robert Paterson, a son of Old 
Mortality, who live# In the little village of Balmaclellanj and 
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although lie is now in the seventieth year of his age, preserves ol! 
the vivacity of youth—has a most retentive memory, ami a mind 
stored with information far above what could be expected from a 
person in his station of life. To him I am indebted for the following 
particulars relative to his father, and his descendants down to the 
present time. 

“ Robert Paterson, alias Old Mortality, was the son of Walter 
Paterson and Margaret Scott, who occupied the farm of Haggisha, 
'•» the Parish of Hawick, during nearly the first half of the 
eighteenth century. Here Robert was born, in the memorable 
year 1715. 


“ Being the youngest son of a numerous family, he, at an early 
age, went to serve with an elder brother, named Francis, who 
rented, from Sir John Jnrdiuc of Applegarth, a small tract in 
Corncockle Moor, near Lochmaben. During his residence there, 
he became acquainted with Elizabeth Gray, daughter of Robert 
Gray, gardener to Sir John Jardino, whom he afterwards married. 
His wife had been, for a considerable time, a cook-maid to 
Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick of Closeburn, who procured for her 
husband, from the Duke of Queensberry, an advantageous lease 
of the freestone quarry of Gatelowbrigg, in the parish of Morton. 
Here he built a house, and had as much land as kept a horse and 
cow. My informant cannot say, with certainty, the year in which 
his father took up his residence at Gatelowbrigg, but he is sure 
it must have been only a short time prior to the year 1746, as, 

he says his mother still 
res'dri in the service of Sir Thom*, Kirkpatrick. When the 

Highlanders tvere returning from England on their route to 

Glasgow, in the year 1745-6, they plundered Mr. Paterson's house 

at Gatelowbrigg, and carried him a prisoner as far as Glenbuck 

merely because he said to one of the straggling army, that tbeh 

retreat m.ght have been easUy foreseen, as the strong arm of the 

Lord was evidently raised, not only against the bloody and wicked 

House of Stuart, but against all who attempted to support tho 

aWmnable heres.es of the Church of Rome, Prom this circum- 

etanee ,t appear, that Old Mortality had. even at that rarlyperiod 
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of his life, imbibed the religious enthusiasm by which ne after¬ 
wards became so much distinguished. 

“ The religious sect called Hill-men, or Cameronians, was at 
that time much noted for austerity and devotion, in imitation of 
Cameron, their founder, of whose tenets Old Mortality became 
a most strenuous supporter. He made frequent journeys into 
Galloway to attend their conventicles, and occasionally carried 
with him gravestones from his quarry at Gatelowbrigg, to keep 
in remembrance the righteous whose dust had been gathered to 
their fathers. Old Mortality was not one of those religious 
devotees, who, although one eye is seemingly turned towards 
Heaven, keep the other steadfastly fixed on some sublunary 
object. As his enthusiasm increased, his journeys into Gallo¬ 
way became more frequent; and he gradually neglected even the 
common prudential duty of providing for his offspring. From 
about the year 1758, ho neglected wholly to return from Gallo¬ 
way to his wife and five children at Gatelowbrigg, which induced 
her to send her eldest son, Walter, then only twelve years of age, 
to Galloway, in search of his father. After traversing nearly the 
whole of that extensive district, from the Nick of Benncorie to 
the Fell of Barullion, he found him at last working on the 
Cameronian monuments, in the old kirkyard of Kirkchrist, on 
the west side of the Dee, opposite the town of Kirkcudbright. 
The little wanderer used all the influence in his power to induce 
his father to return to his family; but in vain. Mrs. Paterson 
sent even some of her female children into Galloway in search 
of their father, for the same purpose of persuading him to return 
home; but without any success. At last, in the summer of 
1768, she removed to the little upland village of Balmaclellan, in 
the Glenkens of Galloway, where, upon the small pittance derived 
from keeping a little school, she supported her numerous family 
in a respectable manner. 

“ There is a small monumental stone in the farm of the 
Caldon, near the House of the Hill, in Wigtonshire, which is 
highly venerated as being the first erected, by Old Mortality, to 
the memory of severa 1 persons who fell at that place in defence 
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of their religious tenets in the civil war, iu the reign of Charles 
Second. 

“From the Caldon, the labours of Old Mortality, m the 
course of time, spread over nearly all the Lowlands of Scotland. 
There are few churchyards iu Ayrshire, Galloway, or Dumfries¬ 
shire, where the work of his chisel is not yet to bo seen. It w 
easily distinguished from tho work of any other artist by the 
primitive rudeness of the emblems of death, and of the inscrip¬ 
tions which adorn the ill-fonned blocks of his erection. This 
task of repairing and erecting gravestones, practised without fee 
or reward, was the only ostensible employment of this singular 
person for upwards of forty years. Tho door of every Camero- 
nian’s house was indeed open to him at all times when he chose 
to enter, aud he was gladly received as an inmate of the family ; 
but he did not invariably accept of these civilities, as may be 
seen by the following account of his frugal expenses, found, 
amongst other little papors (some of which I have likewise in 
my possession), in his pocket-book after his death : 

“ Gatehouse of Fleet, 4th February, 179G. 

Robebt Paterson debtor to Margaret Cuhystai.e. 

To drye Lodjnuge for seven weeks, . . . . 1 1 

To Four Auchlet of Ait Meal,.0 3 4 

To 6 Lippies of Potatoes,.0 13 

To Lent Money at the time of Mr. Reid's Sacrament, 0 6 0 

To 3 Chappins of Yoll with Sandy tho Keelmau, 0 0 9 

£0 15 6 

Received iu part, . . . . 0 10 0 

Uupuid.£0 6 5 

“ This statement shows the religious wanderer to have been 
very poor in his old age; but he was so more by choice than 
through necessity, as, at the period here alluded to, his children 
were all comfortably situated, and were most anxious to keep 
their father at home. But no entreaty could induce him to alter 
his erratic way of life; he travelled from ouo churchyard to 
another, mounted on his old white pony, till the last day of his 
existence, aud died as you have described, at Bnuklull, near 
Lockerby, on the 14th February, 1801, in the eighty-sixth year of 
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England, that the Privy Council of Scotland, with cruel precan. 
turn, made a general arrest of more than a hundred persons in 
the southern and western provinces, supposed, from their re¬ 
ligious principles, to he inimical to Government, together with 
many women and children. These captives were driven north¬ 
ward like a Hock of bullocks, but with less precaution to provide 
for their wants, and finally penned up in a subterranean dungeon 
iu the Castle of Dunnottar, having a window opening to the 
front of a precipice which overhangs the German Ocean. They 
had suffered not a little on the journey, and were much hurt both 
at the scoffs of the northern prelatists, and the mocks, gibes, and 
contemptuous tunes played by the fiddlers and pipers who had 
come from every quarter as they passed, to triumph over the 
rollers of their calliug. The repose which the melancholy 
dungeon afforded them was anything but undisturbed. The 
guards made them pay for every indulgence, even that of water; 
and when some of the prisoners resisted a demand so unreason- 
aide, and insisted on their right to have this necessary of life 
nntaxod, their keepers emptied the water on the prison floors, 
saying, “ If they were obliged to bring water for the canting 
whigs, they wore not bound to afford them the use of bowls or 
pitchers gratis.” 

In this prison, which is still termed the Whigs’ Vault, several 
died of the diseases incidental to such a situation; and others 
broke their limbs, and incurred fatal injury, in desperate attempts 
to escape from their stern prison-house. Over the graves of 
these unhappy persons, their friends, after the Revolution, 
erected a monument with a suitable inscription. 

This peculiar shrine of tho whig martyrs is very much 
honoured by their descendants, though residing at a great dis¬ 
tance from the land of their captivity and death. My friend, 
tho Rev. Mr. Walker, told me, that being once upon a tour in the 
south of Scotland, probably about forty years since, lie had the 
had luck to involve himself in the labyrinth of passages and 
tracks which cross, in every direction, the extensive waste called 
Lochar Moss, near Dumfries, out of which it is scarcely possible 
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for a stranger to extricate himself; and there was no small diffi¬ 
culty in procuring a guide, since such people as he saw were 
engaged in digging their peats—a work of paramount necessity, 
which will hardly brook interruption. Mr. Walker could, there¬ 
fore, only procure unintelligible directions in the southern brogue, 
which differs widely from that of the Mearns. He was begin, 
ning to think himself in a serious dilemma, when he stated his 
ease to a farmer of rather the better class, who was employed, 
as the others, in digging his winter fuel. The old man at first 


made the same excuse with those who had already declined acting 
as the traveller’s guide ; but perceiving him in great perplexity, 
and paying the respect due to his profession, “ You are a clergy¬ 
man, sir ? ” he said. Mr. Walker assented. “ And I observe 
from your speech, that you are from the north ? “ You are 

right, my good friend,” was the reply. “ And may I ask if you 
have ever heard of a place called Dunnottar ? ”—“ I ought to 
know something about it, my friend,” said Mr. Walker, “ since I 
have been several years the minister of the parish.”—“ I am glad 
to hear it,” said the Dumfriesian, “ for one of my near relations 
lies buried there, and there is, I believe, a monument over his 


grave. I would give half of what I am aught, to know if it is 
still in existence.”—“ He was one of those who perished in the 
Whigs Vault at the castle ? ” said the minister; “ for there are 
few southlanders besides lying in our churchyard, and none, I 
think, having monuments.”—“ Even sae—even sae,” said the 
old Cameronian, for such was the farmer. He then laid down 
his spade, cast on his coat, and heartily offered to see the minister 
out of the moss, if he should lose the rest of the day's dargue. 
Mr. Walker was able to requite him amply, in his opinion, by 
reciting the epitaph, which he remembered by heart. The old 
man was enchanted with finding the memory of his grandfather 
or great-grandfather faithfully recorded amongst the names of 
brother sufferers; and rejecting all other offers of recompense 
only requested, after he had guided Mr. Walker to a safe and 

17 f 0 *?’ that he would let Wm have a written copy of the 
inscription. 
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It was whilst. I was listening to this story, and looking at the 
monument referred to, flint I saw Old Mortality engaged in his 
daily task of cleaning and repairing the ornaments and epitaphs 
upon the tomb. His appearance and equipment were exactly as 
described iu the Novel. I was very desirous to see something of a 
person so singular, and expected to have done so, as he took up his 
quarters with the hospitable and liberal-spirited minister. Bnt 
though Mr. Walker invited him up after dinner to partake of a 
glass of spirits and water, to which he was supposed not to be 
very averse, yet he would not. speak frankly upon the subject of 
his occupation. He was iu bad humour, and had, according to his 
phrase, no freedom for conversation with us. 

His spirit, had been sorely vexed by hearing, in a certain Aber¬ 
donian kirk, the psalmody directed by a pitch-pipe, or some 
similar instrument, which was to Old Mortality the abomination 
of abominations. Perhaps, after all, he did not feel himself at 
ease with his company; he might suspect the questions asked by 
a north-country minister and a young barrister to savour more of 
idle curiosity than profit. At any rate, in the phrase of John 
liunyau, Old Mortality went on his way, and I saw him no more. 

The remarkable figure and occupation of this ancient pilgrim 
was recalled to my memory by an account transmitted by my 
friend Mr. Joseph Traiu, supervisor of excise at Dumfries, to 
whom I owe many obligations of a similar nature. From this, 
besides some other circumstances, among which are those of the 
old man’s death, I learned the particulars described in the text. 
I am also informed, that the old palmer’s family, in the third 
generation, survives, and is highly respected both for talents and 
worth. 

While these sheets were passing through the press, I received 
the following communication from Mr. Train, whoso liudeviating 
kindness had, during the intervals of laborious duty, collected 
its materials from an indubitable source:— 

“ In the course of my periodical visit-, to the Glcnkens, I have 
become intimately acquainted with Robert Paterson, a son of Old 
Mortality, who live* In the little villago of Balmaelellanj end 
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although he is now in the seventieth year of ltis age, preserves all 
the vivacity of youth—lms a most retentive memory, and a mind 
stored with information far above what could be expected from a 
person in his station of life. To him I am indebted for the following 
particulars relative to his father, and his descendants down to the 
present time. 

“ Robert Paterson, alias Old Mortality, was the sou of Walter 
Paterson and Margaret Scott, who occupied the farm of Haggisha, 
in the parish of Hawick, during nearly the first half of the 
eighteenth century. Here Robert was born, in the memorable 
year 1715. 

“ the youngest 6on of a numerous family, he, at an early 
age, went to serve with an elder brother, named Fraucis, who 
rented, from Sir John Jardine of Applegarth, a small tract in 
Corncockle Moor, near Lochmaben. During his residence there, 
he became acquainted with Elizabeth Gray, daughter of Robert 
Gray, gardener to Sir John Jardine, whom he afterwards married. 
His wife bad been, for a considerable time, a cook-maid to 
Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick of Closebum, who procured for her 
husband, from the Duke of Queensberry, an advantageous lease 
of the freestone quarry of Gatelowbrigg, in the parish of Morton. 
Here he built a house, and had as much land as kept a horse and 
cow. My informant cannot say, with certainty, the year in which 
his father took up his residence at Gatelowbrigg, but he is sure 
it must have been only a short time prior to the year 1746 as 
during the memorable frost in 1740, he says his mother still 
resided in the service of Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick. When the 
Highlanders were returning from England on their route to 
Glasgow, in the year 1745-6, they plundered Mr. Paterson's house 
at Gatelowbrigg, and carried him a prisoner as far as Glenbuck 
merely because he said to one of the straggling army, that the* 
retreat might have been easily foreseen, as the strong arm of the 
rd was evidently raised, not only against the bloody and wicked 

2Zl^ hUt *** ^ Wh ° at « ^support the 
ITT heresy of the Church of Eonu, From this ™. 

6 " ,nf 0,(1 Mo-.s!i,jrh«,l, oven st fl» ( early period 
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of bis life, imbibed the religious enthusiasm by which ne after¬ 
wards became so much distinguished. 

“ The religious sect called Hill-men, or Cameroninns, was at 
that time much noted for austerity and devotion, in imitation of 
Cameron, their founder, of whose tenets Old Mortality became 
a most, strenuous supporter. He made frequent journeys into 
Galloway to attend their conventicles, and occasionally carried 
with him gravestones from his quarry at Gatelowbrigg, to keep 
in remembrance the righteous whose dust had been gathered to 
their fathers. Old Mortality was not one of those religious 
devotees, who, although one eye is seemingly turnod towards 
Heaven, keep the other steadfastly fixed on some sublunary 
object. As his enthusiasm increased, his journeys into Gallo¬ 
way became more frequent; and he gradually neglected even the 
common prudential duty of providing for his offspring. From 
about the year 1758, ho neglected wholly to return from Gallo¬ 
way to his wife and five children at Gatelowbrigg, which induced 
her to send her eldest son, Walter, then only twelve years of age, 
to Galloway, in search of his father. After traversing nearly the 
whole of that extensive district, from the Nick of Benncorie to 
the Fell of Barullion, he found him at last working on the 
Gameroniau monuments, in the old kirkyard of Kirkchrist, on 
the west side of the Dee, opposite the town of Kirkcudbright. 
The little wanderer used all the influence in his power to induce 
his father to return to his family; but in vain. Mrs. Paterson 
sent even some of her female children into Galloway in search 
of their father, for the same purpose of persuading him to return 
home; but without any success. At last, in the summer of 
1768, she removed to the little upland village of Balmaclellan, in 
the Glenkens of Galloway, where, upon the small pittance derived 
from keeping a little school, she supported her numerous family 
in a respectable manner. 

“ There is a 6mall monumental stone in the farm of the 
Caldon, near the House of the Hill, in Wigtonshire, which is 
highly venerated as being the first erected, by Old Mortality, to 
the memory of severa 1 person* who fell at that place in defence 
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of their religious teuets in the civil war, iu the reign of Charles 
Second. 

“From the Caldon, the labours of Old Mortality, in the 
course of time, spread over nearly all the Lowlands of Scotland. 
There are few churchyards in Ayrshire, Galloway, or Dumfries¬ 
shire, where the work of his chisel is not yet to be seen. It is 
easily distinguished from the work of any other artist by the 
primitive rudeness of the emblems of death, and of the inscrip¬ 
tions which adorn the ill-formed blocks of his erection. This 
task of repairing and erecting gravestones, practised without fee 
or reward, was the only ostensible employment of this singular 
person for upwards of forty years. The door of every Camero- 
nian’s house was indeed open to him at all times when he chose 
to enter, and he was gladly received as an inmate of the family ; 
but he did not invariably accept of these civilities, as may be 
seen by the following accouut of his frugal expenses, found, 
amongst other little papers (some of which I have likewise in 
my possession), in his pocket-book after his death :— 


“ Gatehouse of Fleet , 4th February , 1796. 

Robbbt Paterson debtor to Margaret Chkystale. 

To drye Lodginge for seven weeks, . . . .£041 

To Four Auchlet of Ait Meal,.0 3 4 

To 6 Lippies of Potatoes,.0 13 

To Lent Money at the time of Mr. Reid’s Sacrament, 0 6 0 

To 3 Chappins of Yell with Sandy the Keel man, 0 0 9 


£0 15 5 

Received in part, . . . . 0 10 0 


Unpaid.£0 6 6 


“This statement shows the religious wanderer to have been 
very poor in his old age; but he was so more by choice than 
through necessity, as, at the period here alluded to, his children 
were all comfortably situated, and were most anxious to keep 
their father at home. But no entreaty could induce him to alter 


liis erratic way of life; he travelled from one churchyard to 
another, mounted on his old white pony, till the last day of liis 
existence, and died as you have described, at Bauklrill, near 
Iiockerby, on the 14th February, 1801, in the eighty-sixth year of 
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his age. As soon as his body was found, intimation was sent to 
his 6ons at Balmaclellan; but from the great depth of the snow at 
that time, the letter communicating the particulars of his death 
was so long detained by the way, that the remains of the 
pilgrim were interred before any of his relations could arrive 
at Bankhill. 

“ The following is an exact copy of the account of his funeral 
expenses—the original of which I have in my possession:— 


Memorandum of the Funeral Charges of Robert Paterson, who 


dyed at Bankhill on the 14 th day of Febt 


uary, 1801. 


To a Coffon, .... 

To Munting for do., . 

To a Shirt for him, 

To a pair of Cotten Stockings, . 
To Bread at the Fouunil, 

To Chise at ditto, 

To 1 pint Rurae, . 

To 1 pint Whiskie 

To a man goin£ to Anunn, . 

To the grave-diger, . 

To Linncn for a sheet to him, 


. £0 12 0 
0 2 8 
.056 
0 2 0 
.026 
0 3 0 
.046 
0 4 0 
.020 
0 1 0 
.028 


Taken off h 


ui when dead 


£2 1 10 
.17 6 


£0 14 4 

“The above account is authenticated by the sou of the 
deceased. 

“ My friend was prevented by indisposition from even going 
to Bankhill to attend the funeral of his father, which I regret 
very much, as he is not aware in what churchyard he was interred. 

“ For the purpose of erecting a small monument to his memory, 
I have made every possible inquiry, wherever I thought there was 
the least chance of finding out where Old Mortality was laid ; but 
1 have done so in vain, as his death is not registered in tho sessiou- 
book of any of the neighbouring parishes. I am sorry to think 
that, in all probability, this singular person, who spent so many 
years of his lengthened existence in striving with his chisel and 
mallet to perpetuate the memory of many less deserving than 
himself, must, remain even without a siuglo 6toue to mark out the 
resting place of his mortal remains. 
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“Old Mortality had three sons, Robert, Walter, and John; 
the former, as has been already mentioned, lives in the village of 
Balmaclellan, in comfortable circumstances, and is much respected 
by his neighbours. Walter died several years ago, leaving behind 
him a family now respectably situated in this point. John went 
to America in the year 1776, and after various turns of fort tue, 
settled at Baltimore/’ 

Old Nol himself is said to have loved au iunoeent jest. (See 
Captain Hodgson’s Memoirs.) Old Mortality somewhat resembled 
the Protector in this turn to festivity. Like Master Silence, ho 
had been merry twice and ouce in his time; but even his jests 
were of a melancholy aud sepulchral nature, and sometimes 
attended with inconvenience to himself, as will appear from the 
following anecdote:— 

The old man was at one time following his wonted occupation 
of repairing the tombs of the martyrs, in the churchyard of Girthon, 
and the sexton of the parish was plying his kindred task at, no 
small distance. Some roguish urchins were sporting near them, 
and by their noisy gambols disturbing the old men in their serious 
occupation. The most petulant of the juvenile party were two or 
three boys, grandchildren of a person well known by the name of 
Cooper Climcnt. This artist enjoyed almost a monopoly in Gir¬ 
thon and the neighbouring parishes, for making aud selling ladles, 
caups, bickers, bowls, 6poons, cogues, aud trenchers, formed of 
wood, for the use of the country people. It must be noticed, that 
notwithstanding the excellence of the Cooper’s vessels, they wore 
apt, when new, to impart a reddish tinge to whatever liquor was 
put into them, a circumstance not uncommon in like cases. 

The grandchildren of this dealer in wooden work took it into 
their head to ask tl.o sextou, what use he could possibly make of 
the numerous fragments of old coffius which were thrown up in 
opening now graves. “ Do you not know,” said Old Mortality, 
“ that he sells them to your gra ml father, who makes them into 
spoons, trenchers, bickers, bowies, and so forth ? ” At this asser¬ 
tion, the youthful group broke up in great confusion and disgust, 
on reflecting how many meals they had eaten out of dishes, which 
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by Old Mortality’s account were only fit to be used at a banquet 
of witches or of ghoules. They carried the tidings home, when 
many a dinner was spoiled by the loathing which the intelligence 
imparted; for the account of the materials was supposed to 
explain the reddish tinge, which, even in the days of the Cooper’s 
fame, had 6eemed somewhat suspicious. The ware of Cooper 
Climeut was rejected in horror, much to the benefit of his rivals, 
the muggers, who dealt in earthenware. The man of cutty-spoon 
and ladle saw his trade interrupted, and learned the reason, by his 
quondam customers coming upon him in wrath to return the goods 
which were composed of such unhallowed materials, and demand 
repayment of their money. In this disagreeable predicament, the 
forlorn artist cited Old Mortality into a court of justice, where he 
proved that the wood he used in his trade was that of the stares 
of old wine-pipes bought from smugglers, with whom the country 
then abounded—a circumstance which fully accounted for their 
imparting a colour to their contents. Old Mortality himself made 
the fullest declaration that he had no other purpose in making the 
assertion, than to check the petulance of the children. But it is 
easier to take away a good name than to restore it. Cooper 
Climeut’s business continued to languish, and he died in a state 
of poverty. 


INTRODUCTION 

TO THE 

FIRST EDITION—(1816). 

As I may, without vanity, presume that the name and official 
description prefixed to this Proem will secure it, from the 
sedate and reflecting part of mankind, to whom only I would bo 
understood to address myself, such attention ns is due to the 
sedulous instructor of youth, and the careful performer of my 
Sabbath duties, I will forbear to hold up a candle to the daylight, 
or to point out to the judicious those recommendations of my 
labours which they must necessarily anticipate from the perusal 
of the title-page. Nevertheless, I am not unaware that, as Envy 
always dogs Merit at the heels, there may be those who will 
whisper, that albeit my learning and good principles cannot 
(lauded be the heavens!) be denied by any one, yet that ray 
situation at Gandercleuch hath been more favourable to my 
acquisitions in learning than to the enlargement of my viows of 
the ways and works of the present generation. To the which 
objection, if, peradventure, any such shall be started, my answer 
shall be threefold: 

First, Gandercleuch is, as it were, the central part—the navel 
(rt fas sit dicere) of this our native realm of Scotland; so that 
men, from every corner thereof, when travelling on their con¬ 
cernments of business, either towards our metropolis of law, by 
which I mean Edinburgh, or towards our metropolis and mart 
of gain, whereby I insinuate Glasgow, are frequently led to make 
Gandercleuch their abiding stage and place of rest for the night. 
And it must be acknowledged by the most sceptical, that I, who 
have sat in the leathern armchair, on the left-hand side of the 
fire, in the common room of the Wallace Inn, winter and summer, 
for every evening in my life, during forty years by-past (the 
Christian Sabbath only excepted), must have seen more of tho 
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manners and customs of various tribes and people, than if I had 
sought tliera out by my own painful travel and bodily labour. 
Even so doth the toll-man at the well-frequented turnpike on the 
Wellbrae-head. sitting at his ease in his own dwelling, gather 
more receipt of custom, than if, moving forth upon the road, he 
were to require a contribution from each person whom lie chanced 
to meet in his journey, when, according to the vulgar adage, he 
might possibly be greeted with more kicks than halfpence. 

But, secondly, supposing it is again urged, that Ithacus, the 
most wise of the Greeks, acquired his renown, as the Roman poet 
hath assured us, by visiting states and men, I reply to the Zoilus 
who shall adhere to this objection, that, de facto , I have seen 
states and men also; for I have visited the famous cities of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, the former twice, and the latter three 
times, in the course of my earthly pilgrimage. And, moreover, 
I had the honour to sit in the General Assembly (meaning, as an 
auditor, in the galleries thereof), and have heard as much goodly 
speaking on the law of patronage, as, with the fructification 
thereof in mine own understanding, hath made me bo considered 
as an oracle upon that doctrine ever since my safe and happy 
return to Gandercleueh. 

Again—and thirdly, if it be nevertheless pretended that my 
information and knowledge of mankind, however extensive, and 
however painfully acquired, by constant domestic inquiry, and by 
foreign travel, is, nathcless, incompetent to the task of recording 
the pleasant narratives of my Landlord, 1 will let these critics 
know, to their own eternal shame and confusion, as well as to the 
abashment and discomfiture of all who shall rashly take up a song 
against me, that I am not the writer, redactor, or compiler of 
the Tales of my Landlord; nor am I, in one single iota, answor- 
able for their contents, more or less. And now, ye genemtion of 
critics, who raise yourselves up as if it were brazen serpents, to hiss 
with your tongues, and to smite with your stings, bow yourselves 
down to your native dust, and acknowledge that yours have been 
the thoughts of ignorance, and tho words of vain foolishness. 
Lo ! ye are caught in your own snare, and your own pit hath 
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yawned for you. Turn, then, aside from the task that is too 
heavy for you; destroy not your teeth by gnawing a file; waste 
not your strength by spurning against a castle wall; nor spend 
your breath in contending in swiftness with a fleet steed; and let 
those weigh the Tales of my Landlord, who shall bring with them 
the scales of candour, cleansed from the rust of prejudice by the 
Irnnds of intelligent modesty. For these alone they were com¬ 
piled, as will appear from a brief narrative which my zeal for 
truth compelled me to make supplementary to the present 
Proem. 

It is well known that my Landlord was a pleasing and a 
facetious man, acceptable unto all the parish of Ganderclcnch, 
excepting only the Laird, the Exciseman, and those for whom he 
refused to draw liquor upon trust. Their causes of dislike 1 will 
touch separately, adding my own refutation thereof. 

His honour, the Laird, accused our Landlord, deceased, of 
having encouraged, in various times and places, the destruction 
of hares, rabbits, fowls black and grey, partridges, moor-pouts, 
roe-deer, and other birds and quadrupeds, at unlawful seasons, 
and contrary to the laws of this realm, which have secured, in 
their wisdom, the slaughter of such animals for the great of the 
earth, whom I have remarked to take an uncommon {though to 
me, an unintelligible) pleasure therein. Now, in humble defer¬ 
ence to his honour, and in justifiable defence of my friend 
deceased, I reply to this charge, that howsoever the form of 
6uch animals might appear to be similar to those so protected by 
the law, yet it was a more dcreptio visas; for what resembled 
hares were, in fact, hill-kids, and thoso partaking of the appear¬ 
ance of moor-fowl, were truly wood-pigeons, and consumed and 
eaten eo nomine , and not otherwise. 

Again, the Exciseman pretended, that my deceased Landlord 
did encourage that species of manufacture callod distillation, 
without having an especial permission from the Groat, techni¬ 
cally called a licence, for doing so. Now, I stand up to confront 
this falsehood; and in defiance of him, his gauging-stick, and 
pen and inkhorn, I tell him, that I never saw, or tasted, a glass 
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of unlawful aqua vitae in the house of my Landlord; nay, that, on 
the contrary, we needed not such devices, in respect of a pleasing 
and somewhat seductive liquor, which was vended and consumed 
at the Wallace Inn, under the name of mountain dew. If there 
is a penalty against manufacturing such a liquor, let him show 
me the statute; and when he does, I’ll tell him if I will obey 
it or no. 

Concerning those wuo came to my Landlord for liquor, and 
went thirsty away, for lack of present coin, or future credit, 
I cannot but say it has grieved my bowels as if the case had been 
mine own. Nevertheless, my Landlord considered the necessities 
of a thirsty soul, and would permit them, in extreme need, and 
when their 6onl was impoverished for lack of moisture, to drink 
to the full value of their watches and wearing apparel, exclusively 
of their inferior habiliments, which he was uniformly inexorable 
in obliging thorn to retain, for the credit of the house. As to 
mine own part, I may well say that he never refused me that 
modicum of refreshment with which I am wont to recruit nature 
after the fatigues of my school. It is true I taught his five 
sons English and Latin, writing, book-keeping, with a tincture of 
mathematics, and that I instructed his daughter in psalmody. 
Nor do I remember me of any fee or honorarium reeeived from 
him on account, of these my labours, except the eompotatious 
aforesaid; nevertheless, this compensation suited my humour 
well, since it is a hard sentence to bid a dry throat wait till 
quarter-day. 

But, truly, were I to 6peak my simple conceit and belief, I 
think my Landlord was chiefly moved to waive in my behalf the 
usual requisition of a symbol, or reckoning, from the pleasure he 
was wont to take in my conversation, which, though solid and 
edifying in the main, was, like a well-built palace, decorated with 
facetious narratives and devices, tending much to the enhance¬ 
ment and ornament thereof. And so pleased was my Landlord of 
the Wallace in his replies during such colloquies, that there was 
no district in Scotland, yea. and no peculiar, and, ns it were, dis¬ 
tinctive custom therein practised, but was discussed betwixt us: 
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insomuch that those who stood by were woufc to say, it was worth 
a bottle of ale to hear us communicate with each other. And not 
a few travellers from distant parts, as well as from the remote 
districts of our kingdom, were wont to mingle in the conversa¬ 
tion, and to tell news that lmd been gathered in foreign lands, or 
preserved from oblivion in this our own. 

Now, I chanced to have contracted for teaching the lower 
classes with a young person called Peter, or Patrick Pattieson, 
who had been educated for our Holy Kirk—yea, had, by the 
licence of Presbytery, his voice opened therein as a preacher— 
who delighted in the collection of olden tales and legends, and in 
garnishing them with the flowers of poesy, whereof he was a vain 
and frivolous professor; for he followed not the example of those 
strong poets whom. I proposed to him as a pattern, but formed 
versification of a flimsy and modern texture, to the compounding 
whereof was necessary small pains and less thought. And hence 
I have chid him as being one of those who bring forward tho 
fatal revolution prophesied by Mr. Robert Carey, in his Vaticina¬ 
tion on the Death of the celebrated Dr. John Donno: 

Now thou art gone, and thy strict laws will be 

Too hard for libertines in poetry; 

Till verse (by thee refined) in this last age 

Turn ballad rhyme. 

I had also disputations with him touching his indulging rather a 
flowing and redundant than a concise and stately diction in his 
prose exercitations. But notwithstanding these symptoms of 
inferior taste, and a humour of contradicting his betters upon 
passages of dubious construction in Latin authors, I did grievously 
lament when Peter Pattieson was removed from me by death, 
even as if he had been the offspring of my own loins. And in 
respect his papers had been left in my care (to answer funeral 
and deathbed expenses), I conceived myself entitled to dispose of 
one parcel thereof, entitled, “ Tales of my Landlord,” to one 
cunning in the trade (as it is called) of bookselling. He was a 
mirthful -nan, of small stature, cunning in counterfeiting of 
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voices, and in making facetious tales and responses, and whom 
I have to laud for the truth of kis dealings towards me. 

Now, therefore, the world may see the injustice that charges 
me with incapacity to write these narratives, seeing, that though 
I have proved that I could have written them if I would, yet not 
having done so, the censure will deservedly fall, if at all due, upon 
the memory of Mr. Peter Pattieson ; whereas I must be justly 
entitled to the praise, when any is due, seeing that, as the Dean of 
St. Patrick’s wittily and logically expresseth it,— 

That without which a thing is uot. 

Is Causa sine qua non. 

The work, therefore, is unto me as a child is to a parent; in the 
which child, if it proveth worthy, the parent hath honour and 
praise; but, if otherwise, the disgrace will deservedly attach to 

itself alone. 

I have only further to intimate, that Mr. Peter Pattieson, in 
arranging these Tales for the press, hath more consulted his own 
fancy than the accuracy of the narrative; nay, that he hath some¬ 
times blended two or three stories together for the mere grace of 
his plotsof which infidelity, although I disapprove and enter my 
testimony against it, yet I have uot taken upon me to correct the 
same, in respect it was the will of the deceased that his manuscript 
should be submitted to the press without diminution or alteration. 
A fanciful nicety it was ou the part of my deceased friend, who, 
if thinking wisely, ought rather to have conjured me, by all the 
tender ties of our friendship and common pursuits, to have care- 
fully revised, altered, and augmented, at my judgment and discre¬ 
tion. But the will of the dead must be scrupulously obeyed, even 
when we weep over their pertinacity and self-delusion. So, gentle 
reader, I bid you farewell, recommending you to such fare as the 
mountains of your own country produce : and I will only farther 
premise, that each tale is preceded by a short introduction, men¬ 
tioning the persons by whom, and the circumstances under which, 

the materials thereof were collected. 

Jedediah Cleishbotham. 
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CHAPTER I. 

PRELIMINARY. 

“ Why seeka he with unwearied toil 

Through death’s dim walks to urge his way, 

Reclaim hi9 long-asserted spoil, 

And lead oblivion into day '< ”—Lanouornk. 

“ Most readers/' says the Manuscript of Mr. Pattieson, “ must 
have witnessed with delight the joyous burst which attends the 
dismissing of a village-school on a fine summer evening. The 
buoyant spirit of childhood, repressed with so much difficulty 
during the tedious hours of discipline, may then be seen to 
explode, as it wore, in shout, and song, and frolic, as the little 
urchins join in groups on their play-ground, and arrange their 
matches of sport for the evening. But there is one individual 
who partakes of the relief afforded by the moment of dismission, 
whose feelings are not so obvious to the eye of the spectator, or 
so apt to receive his sympathy. I mean the teacher himself, who, 
stunned with the hum, and suffocated with the closeness of his 
school-room, has spent the whole day (himself against a host) in 
controlling petulance, exciting indifference to action, striving 
to enlighten stupidity,and labouring to soften obstinacy; and 
whose very uowers of intellect have been confounded by hearing 
the same dull lesson repeated a hundred times by rote, and only 
varied by the various blundors of the reciters. Even the flowers 
of classic genius, with which his solitary fancy is most gratified, 
have been rendered degraded, in his imagination, by their con¬ 
nexion with tears, with errors, and with punishment; so that the 
Eclogues of Virgil and Odes of Horace are each inseparably 
allied in association with the sullen figure and monotonous reci¬ 
tation of some blubbering school-boy. If to these montAl dis¬ 
tresses are added a delicate frame of body, and a mind ambitious 
of some higher distinction than that of being the tyrant of 
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childhood, tho reader may have some slight conception of the 
relief which a solitary walk, in the cool of a fine summer evening, 
affords to the head which has ached, and the nerves which have 
been shattered, for so many hours, in plying the irksome task of 
public instruction. 

“To me these evening strolls have been the happiest hours 
of an unhappy life; and if any gentle reader shall hereafter find 
pleasure in perusing these lucubrations, I am not unwilling he 
should know that the plan of them has been usually traced in 
those moments when relief from toil and clamour, combined 
with the quiet scenery around me, has disposed my mind to the 
task of composition. 

“ My chief haunt, in these hours of golden leisure, is the banks 
of the small stream, which, winding througli a ‘ lone vale of green 
bracken,’ passes in front of the village school-house of Gander- 
clench. For the first quarter of a mile, perhaps, I may be dis¬ 
turbed from my meditations, in order to return the scrape, or 
doffed bonnet, of sucli stragglers among my pupils as fish for 
trouts or minnows in tho little brook, or seek rushes or wild- 
flowers by its margin. But, beyond the space I have mentioned, 
the juvenile anglers do not, after sunset, voluntarily extend their 
excursions. The cause is, that farther up the narrow valley, and 
in a recess which seems scooped out of the side of the steep heathy 
bauk, there is a deserted burial-ground, which tho little cowards 
are fearful of approaching in the twilight. To me, however, the 
place has an inexpressible charm. It has been long the favourite 
termination of my walks, and, if my kind patron forgets not his 
promise, will (and probably at no vory distant day) be my final 
resting-place after my mortal pilgrimage. 

“ It is a spot which possesses all the solemnity of feeling 
attached to a burial-ground, without exciting those of a more 
unpleasing description. Having been very little used for many 
years, the few hillocks which rise above the level plain are 
covered with the 6ame short velvet turf. The monuments, of 
which there are not above seven or eight, are half sunk in the 
ground, and overgrown with moss. No nowly erected tomb dis¬ 
turbs the sober serenity of our reflections by reminding us of re¬ 
cent calamity, and no rank-springing grass forces upon our imagi¬ 
nation the recollection, that it owes its dark luxuriance to the 
fonl and festering remnants of mortality which ferment beneath. 
The daisy which sprinkles tho sod, and the harebell which hangs 
over it, derive their pure nourishment from the dow of heaven, 
and their growth impresses us with no degrading or disgusting 
recollections. Deatn has indeed been here, and its traces are 
before us ; but they are softened and deprived of their horror by 
our distance from the period when they have been first impressed. 
Those who sleep beneath are only connected with ns by the 
reflection, that they have once been what we now are, and that, 
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as their relies are now identified with their mother earth 
ours shall, at some future period, undergo the same trans 
formation. 

“ Yet, although the moss has been collected on the most mo 
dern of these humble tombs during four generations of mankind, 
the memory of some of those who sleep beneath them is still hold 
in reverent remembrance. It is true, that, upon tho largest, and 
to an antiquary, the most interesting monument of tho group 
which bears the effigies of a doughty knight in his hood of mail, 
with his shield hanging on his breast, the armorial bearings are 
defaced by time, and a few worn-out letters ma} r bo read, at tho 
pleasure of the decipherer, Dns. Julian- - - de Hamel —or Johan---de 
Lamel — And it is also true, that of another tomb, richly sculp¬ 
tured with an ornamental cross, mitre, and pastoral staff, 
tradition can only aver that a certain nameless bishop lies 
interred there. But upon other two stones which lie beside, may 
still be read in rude prose, and ruder rhyme, the history of those 
who sleep beneath them. They belong, we are assured by the 
epitaph, to the class of persecuted Presbyterians who afforded a 
melancholy subject for liistory in tho times of Charles II. and 
his successor. In returning from the battle of Pentland Hills, 
a party of tho insurgents had been attacked in this glen by a 
small detachment of the King’s troops, and three or four either 
killed in the skirmish, or shot after being mude prisoners, as 
rebels taken with arms in their bauds. The peasantry continued 
to attach to tho tombs of those victims of prelacy an honour 
which they do not render to more splendid mausoleums; and, 
when they point them out to their sons, and narrate the fate of 
the sufferers, usually conclude, by exhorting them to bo ready, 
should times call for it, to resist to the death in tho cause of civil’ 
and religious liberty, like their brave forefathers. 

Although I am far from veueratiug the peculiar tenets 
assorted by those who call themselves the followers of those men, 
and whoso intolerance and narrow-minded bigotry are at least as 
conspicuous as their devotional zeal, yet it is without depreciating 
the memory of thoso sufferers, many of whom united tho in¬ 
dependent sentiments of a Hampden with the suffering zeal of a 

f Lahmer * the other hand, it would bo unjust to 
forget that many even of those who had been most active in 

crushing what they conceived the rebellious ami seditious spirit 

of those unhappy wanderers, displayed themselves, when called 
upon to suffer for their political and religious opinions the same 
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of the prevailing wind, but, shouting its branches with equal 
boldness in every direction, shows no weather-side to the storm, 
and may be broken, but can never be bended. It must be tinder- 
stood that I speak of my countrymen as they fall under my own 
observation. When in foreign countries, 1 have been informed 
that they are more docile. But it. is time to return from this 
digression. 

" One summer evening, as, in a stroll such ns I have described, 
I approached this deserted mansion of the dead. I was somewhat 
surprised to hear sounds distinct from those which usually soothe 
its solitude—the gentle chiding, namely, of the brook, and the 
sighing of the wind in the boughs of three gigantic ash-trees, 
which mark the cemetery. The clink of a hammer was on this 
occasion distinctly heard; and I entertained some alarm that a 
march-dike, long meditated by the two proprietors whose estates 
were divided by my favourite brook, was about to be drawn up 
tho glen, in order to substitute its rectilinear deformity for the 
graceful winding of the natural boundary. As I approached, 
L was agreeably undeceived. An old man was seated upon tho 
monument of the slaughtered Presbyterians, and busily employed 
in deepening with his chisel the letters of the inscription, which, 
announcing, in scriptural language, the promised blessings of 
futurity to be the lot of the slain, anathematized the murderers 
with corresponding violence. A blue bonnet of unusual dimen¬ 
sions covered the grey hairs of the pious workman. His dress 
was a large, old-fashioned coat of the coarse cloth called hoddin- 
grey, usually worn by the elder peasants, with waistcoat and 
breeches of the same; and the whole suit, though still in decent 
repair, had obviously seen a train of long service. Strong 
clouted shoes, studded with hobnails, and gramoches or U-ggins, 
made of thick black cloth, completed his equipment. Beside 
him, fed among the graves a pony, the companion of his journey, 
whose extreme whiteness, as well as its projecting bones and 
hollow eyes, indicated its antiquity. It was harnessed in the 
most simple manner, with a pair of branks, a hair tether, or 
halter, and a sunk, or cushion of straw, instead of bridle and 
saddle. A canvas pouch hung around the neck of tho animal,— 
for tlie purpose, probably, or containing the rider’s tools, and 
anything else ho might have occasion to carry with him. 
Although I had never seen the old man before, yet from the 
singularity of his employment, and the style of Ins equipage, I 
had no difficulty in recognising a religious itinerant, whom l 
had often heard talked of, and who was known in various parts 
of Scotland by the title of Old Mortality. 

“Where this man was horn, or what was his real name, 1 
have never been able to learn ; nor are the motives which made 
him desert his home, and adopt the erratic mode of life which he 
pursued, known to me, except very generally. According to the 
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belief of most, people, ho whs a native of either the county of 
Dumfries or Galloway, ami lineally descended from some of those 
champions of tho Covenant, whose deeds and sufferings were his 
favourite theme. He is said to havo held, at one period of It is 
life, a small moorland farm ; hut, whether from pecuniary losses, 
or domestic misfortune, he had long renounced that and every 
other gainful calling. In tho language of Scripture, ho left his 
house, his home, and his kindred, and wandered about until the 
day of his death, a period of nearly thirty years. 

“During this long pilgrimage, the pious enthusiast regulated 
his circuit so as annually to visit tho graves of the unfortunate 
Covenanters who suffered by tho sword, or by the executioner, 
during the reigns of the two last monarchs of the Stuart line. 
These are most numerous in the western districts of Ayr, Callo¬ 
way, and Dumfries ; but they are also to be found in other parts 
of Scotland, wherever the fugitives had fought, or fallen, or 
suffered by military or civil execut ion. Their tombs are often apart 
from all human habitation, in the romoto moors and wilds to 
which the wanderers had fled for concealment. But wherever 
they existed. Old Mortality was suro to visit t them when his 
annual round brought them within his reach. In the most lonely 
recesses of the mountains, the moor-fowl shooter has been often 
surprised to find him busied in cleaning the moss from the grey 
stones, renewing with his chisel the half-defaced inscriptions, 
and repairing the emblems of death with which these simple 
monuments are usually adorned. Motives of the most sincere, 
though fanciful devotion, induced the old man to dedicate so 
many years of existence to porform this tribute to tlio memory of 
the deceased warriors of the church. He considered himself as 
fulfilling a sacred duty, while renewing to tho eyes of posterity 
the decaying emblems of tho zeal and suffering of their fore¬ 
fathers, and thereby trimming, as it. were, the beacon-light which 

was to warn future generations to defend their religion even unto 
blood. 


“In all his wanderings, the old pilgrim never seemed to need, 
or was known to accept, pecuniary assistance. It is true his 
wants were very few; for wherever ho went, he found ready 
quarters in tho house of some Cameronian of his own sect or of 
some other religious nersou. The hospitality which was reveren¬ 
tially paid to him he always acknowledged, by repairing tho 
gravestones (if there existed any) belonging to tho family or 
ancestors of his host. As the wanderer was usually to bo seen 
bent on this pious task within tho precincts of some country 
churchyard, or reclined on the solitary tombstone among the 
heath, disturbing the plover and the black-cock with the clink of 
his chisel and mallet, with lus old white pony grazing by his sido 
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“ The character of such a man could have in it little con- 
nexiou even with innocent gaiety. Yet, among those of his own 
religious persuasion, he is reported to have been cheerful. The 
descendants of persecutors, or those whom he supposed guilty of 
entertaining similar tenets, and the scoffers at religion by whom 
he was sometimes assailed, he usually termed the generation of 
vipers. Conversing with others, ho was grave and sententious, 
not without a cast of severity. But he is said never to have 
been observed to give way to violent passion, excepting upon one 
occasion, when a mischievous truant-boy defaced with a stone the 
nose of a cherub’s face wliich the old man was engaged in 
re-touching. I am in general a sparer of the rod, notwithstanding 
the maxim of Solomon, for which school-boys have little reason 
to thank his memory; but on this occasion I deemed it proper to 
show that I did not hate the child.—But I must return to the 
circumstances attending my first interview with this interesting 
enthusiast. 

“ In accosting Old Mortality, I did not fail to pay respect to 
his years and his principles, beginning my address by a respect¬ 
ful apology for interrupting his labours. The old man inter¬ 
mitted the operation of the chisel, took off his spectacles and 
wiped them, then replacing them on his nose, acknowledged my 
courtesy by a suitable return. Encouraged by his affability, I 
intruded upon him some questions conceniiug the sufferers on 
whose monument he was now employed. To talk of the exploits 
of the Covenanters was the delight, as to repair their monuments 
was the business, of his life. Ho was profuse in the communica¬ 
tion of all the minute information which he had collected con¬ 
cerning them, their wars, and their wanderings. One would 
almost have supposed he must have been their contemporary, 
and have actually beheld the passages which he related, so 
much had he identified his feelings and opinions with theirs, 
and so much had his narratives the circumstantiality of an 
eye-witness. 

“ 4 We,’ he said, in a tone of exultation—‘ ice are the only true 
whigs. Carnal men have assumed that triumphant appellation, 
following him whose kingdom is of this world. Which of them 
would sit six honrs on a wet hill-side to hear a godly sermon ? I 
trow an hour o’t wad staw them. They are ne’er a hair better than 
them that shamena to take upon themsells the persecuting name 
of blnde-thirsty tories. Self-seekers all of them, strivers after 
wealth, power, and worldly ambition, and forgotters alike of 
what has been dree’d and done by the mighty men who stood in 
the gap in the great day of wrath. Nao wonder they dread the 
accomplishment of what was spoken by the mouth of the worthy 
Mr. Peden (that precious servant of the Lord, none of whose 
words fell to the ground), that the French monzies sail riso dm 
fast in the glens of Ayr, and the kenns of Galloway, as ever the 
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Highlandmen did in 1(377. And now they arc gripping to tho 
bow and to the spear, when they suld bo mourning for a sinfu’ 
land and a broken covenant.’ 

“ Soothing tho old man by lotting his peculiar opinions pass 
without contradiction, and anxious to prolong conversation with 
so singular a character, I prevailed upon him to accept that 
hospitality which Mr. Cleishbotliam is always willing to oxtend 
to those who need it. In our way to tho schoolmaster’s house, 
we called at the Wallace Inn, where I was pretty certain I should 
find my patron about that hour of the evening. After a 
courteous interchange of civilities, Old Mortality was, with diffi¬ 
culty, prevailed upon to join his host in a single glass of liquor, 
and that on condition that he should ho permitted to name the 
pledge, which ho prefaced with a grace of about five minutes, and 
then, with bonnet doffed and eyes uplifted, drank to the memory of 
those heroes of the Kirk who had first uplifted her banner upon tho 
mountains. As no persuasion could prevail on him to extend his 
conviviality to a second cup, my patron accompanied him home, 
and accommodated him in tho Prophet’s Chamber, ns it. is his 
pleasure to call the closet which holds a spare bed, and which is 
frequently a place of retreat for the poor traveller. 

“The next day I took leave of Old Mortality, who seemed 
affected by the unusual attention with which I had cultivated 
his acquaintance and listened to his conversation. After ho had 
mounted, not without difficulty, tho old white pony, he took me 
by the hand and said, ‘The blessing of our Master be with you, 
young man ! My hours are like the ears of the latter harvest’, 
and your days are yet in the spring; and yet you may be 
gathered into the garner of mortality before me, for tho sickle of 
death cuts down the green as oft. ns tho ripe, and there is a 
colour in your check, that,\like the bud .if tho rose, serveth oft 
to hide tho worm of corruption. Wherefore labour as one who 
knoweth not when his Master calleth. And if it bo my lot. to 
return to this village after ye are gane hame to your aiu idaco. 
these aula withered lmnds will frame a stane of memorial, that 
your name may not perish from among tho people.’ 

, , tanked Old Mortality for his kind intentions in mv 
behalf, ami heaved a sigh, uot, I think, of regret, so much as of 
resignation, to think of tho chance that. I might soon require his 
good offices. But though, in all human probability, he did not 
err in supposing that my span of Ufo may be abridged in youth 
he had over-estimated the period of his own pilgrimage on earth’ 

>° ar f. S i uce he Missed in aU l.is usual' 

haunts while moss, lichen, and deer-hair are fast- covering those 
stones, to cleanse which had been the business of his life. "About 

f5«i^ ginn S? °l t] ?' S ceutm 'y he closeJ mortal toils. beiu~ 
found on the highway near Locker by. in Dumfriesshire ex° 

hausted and just expiring. The old white pony, the companion 
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of ail liis wuuderiugs, was standing by the side of his dying 
master. There was found about Lis person a sum of money 
sufficient for his decent interment, which serves to show thathis 
death was in no ways hastened by violence or by want lbe 
common people still'regard his memory with great resnect; and 
many are of opinion, that the stones which he repaired will not 
again require the assistance of the chisel. They even assert, 
that on the tombs where the manner of the martyrs murder is 
recorded, their names have remained indelibly legible since the 
death of Old Mortality, while those of the persecutors, sculphired 
on the same monuments, have been entirely defaced It is 
hardly necessary to say that this is a fond imagination, and that, 
since the time of the pious pilgrim, the monuments which were 
tin- objects of his care are hastening, like all earthly memorials, 

' Ut, '. r My readers' will of course understand, that in embodying 
into one compressed narrative many of the anecdotes which I had 
the advantage of deriving from Old Mortality, I have been far 
from adoptmg either his style, his opinions, or even Ins facts, so 
far as they appear to have been distorted by party prejudice, i 
1 ave endt y a?oimed to correct or verify them from the most 
authentic sources of tradition afforded by the representatives of 

eitl *‘Ou l t t he part of the Presbyterians, I have consulted such 

insSffl r oiet tj* 

Jl'ole modest itinerants, whom the scrupulous civility ot our 
fnru dpnomiuatcd travelling merchants, but whom, ot late, 

= iCBSSSft =55S S» £ 
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more difficulty iu finding materials for correcting tbo 
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have beeu enabled to qualify the narratives of Old Mortality and 
his Cameronian friends, by the reports of more than one de¬ 
scendant of ancient, and honourable families, who, themselves 
decayed into the humble vale of life, yet look proudly back on 
the period when their ancestors fought and foil m behalf of the 
exiled House of Stuart. I may even boast right reverend 
authority on the same score; for more than one noujuriug 
bishop, whose authority and income were upon as apostolical a 
scale as the greatest abominator of Episcopacy could well dosiro, 
have deigned, while partaking of the humble cheer of the Wallace 
Inn, to rarnish me with information corrective of the facts which 
I learned from others. There are also hero and there a laird or 
two, who, though they shrug their shoulders, profess no great 
shame in their fathers haring served in the persecuting squadrons 
of Eavlslmll and Claverhouse. From the gamekeepers of those 
gentlemen, an office the most apt of any other to become here¬ 
ditary in such families, 1 have also contrived to collect much 
valuable information. 

“Upon the whole, I can hardly fear, that at this time, in 
describing the operation which their opposite principles produced 
upon the good and bad men of both parties, I can be suspected of 
meaning insult or injustice to either. If recollection of former 
injuries, extra-loyalty, and contempt and hatred of their adver¬ 
saries, produced rigour and tyranny in the one party, it will hardly 
be denied, on the other hand, that if the zeal for God’s house did 
not eat up the conventiclers, it devoured at least, to imitate the 
phrase of Dryden, no small portion of their loyalty, sober sense, 
and good breeding. Wo may safely hope, that the souls of the 
brave and sincere on either side have long looked down with 
surprise and pity upon the ill-appreciated motives which caused 
their mutual hatred and hostility while in this valley of darkness, 
blood, and tears. Peace *o tlioir memory! Let us think of them 
ns . *] lc \ ,cro * n e of our onl\ Scottish tragedy entreats her lord to 
think of her departed sire — 

“ ‘ O rake not up the ashes of our fathers! 

Implacable resentment was their crini •, 

Anu grievous has the expiation been.’" 
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“ Summon an hundred horse, by break of day, 

To wait our pleasure at the castle gates.”— Douglas. 

Under tho reign of the last Stuarts, there was an anxious wish 
on the part of Government to counteract, by every means in 
their power, the strict or puritanical spirit which luid been the 
chief characteristic of the republican government, and to revive 
those feudal institutions which uuited the vassal to the liege lord, 
and both to the Crown. Frequent musters and assemblies of the 
people, both for military exorcise and for sports and pastimes, 
were appointed by authority. The interference, in the latter 
case, was impolitic, to say the least; for, as usual on such occa¬ 
sions, tho consciences which were at first only scrupulous, became 
confirmed in their opinions, instead of giving way to the terrors 
of authority ; and the youth of both sexes, to whom the pipe and 
tabor in England, or the bagpipe in Scotland, would have been in 
themselves an irresistible temptation, were enabled to set them at 
defiance, from the proud consciousness that they were at the same 
time resisting an act of council. To compel men to dance and be 
merry by authority, has rarely succeeded even on board of slave- 
ships, where it was formerly sometimes attempted by way of in¬ 
ducing the wretched captives to agitate their limbs and restore 
the circulation, during the few minutes they were permitted to 
enjoy the fresh air upon deck. The rigour of the strict Cal¬ 
vinists increased, in proportion to the wishes of the Government 
that it should be relaxed! A judaical observance of the Sabbath 
—a supercilious condemnation of all manly pastimes and harmless 
recreations, as well as of the profane custom of promiscuous 
dancing, that is, of men and women dancing together in the 
same party (for I believe they admitted that the exercise might 
bo inoffensive if practised by the parties separately)—distinguish¬ 
ing those who professed a more than ordinary share of sanctity, 
they discouraged, as far as lay in their power, oven the ancient 
nyippcn-achowt-. as they were termed, when tho feudal array ot 
the county was called out, and each crown-vassal was required 
to appear with such muster of meu and armour as he was bound 
to make by his fief, and that under high statutory peuulties. 
The Covenanters were the more jealous of those assemblies, as 
the lord-lieutenants and sheriffs under whom they were held 
had instructions from the Government to spare uo pains which 
might render them agreeable to tho young men who were thus 
summoned together, upon whom the military exercise of the 
morning, and the sports which usually closed the evening, might 
naturally be supposed to have a seductive effect. 
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The preachers and proselytes of the more rigid Presbyterians 
laboured, therefore, by caution, remonstrance, and authority, to 
diminish the attendance upon these summonses, conscious that in 
doing bo, they lessened not only the apparent, but the actual 
strength of the Government, by impeding the extension of that 
esprit de corps which soon unites young men who are in the 
habit of meeting together for manly sport, or military exorcise. 
They therefore exerted themselves earnestly to prevent atten¬ 
dance on these occasions by those who could find any possible 
excuse for absence, and were especially severe upon such of their 
bearers as mere curiosity led to be spectators, or love of exercise 
to be partakers, of the array and the sports which took place. 
Such of the gentry as acceded to these doctrines were not always, 
however, in a situation to be ruled by them. The commands of 
the law were imperative; and the privy council, who administered 
the executive power in Scotland, were severe in enforcing tho 
statutory penalties against the crown-vassals who did not appear 
at. the periodical wappen-sehaw. The landholders were com¬ 
pelled. therefore, to send their sons, tenants, and vassals to tho 
rendezvous, to the number of horses, men,and spears, at which they 
were rated ; and it frequently happened, that notwithstanding 
the strict charge of their elders to return as soon as tho formal 
inspection was over, the young men-at-arms were unable to 
resist tho temptation of sharing in the sports which succeeded 
the muster, or to avoid listening to the prayers read in the 
churches on these occasions—and thus, in the opinion of their 
repining parents, meddling with the accursed thing which is an 
abomination in the sight of the Lord. 

The sheriff of the county of Lanark was holding the wappen- 
sehaw of a wild district called the Upper Ward of Clydesdale 
on a haugh or level plain, near to a royal borough, the name of 

o'fMav^n ® 88ential to my story * ou tho truing of tho 5th 
ot May, 1079, when our narrative commences. When the musters 

“ 1 l en Ulade ’ duly reported, the young men. as was usmd 

ere to mix in various sports, of which the chief was to shoot at. 

hnt * an , anci , f>nt & amo formerly practised with archerv 

but at this period with fire-arms. This was the figure of a S’ 

decked with party-coloured feathers, so ns to resemble a popiniav 

or parrot. It was suspended to a pole, and served for a mark? at 
which the competitors discharged their fusees and onrabb 
rotation, at the distance of sixty or sevontv pa .es m 

ball brought down the mark, hcJ the proud title of CapShiotthe 

» See Note A .-Festival of the Popinjay. 
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It. will of course he supposed that the ladies of the country 
assembled to witness this gallant, strife, those excepted who held 
the stricter tenets of pnritnnisin, and would tln-refore have 
deemed it criminal to aftord countenance to the profane gambols 
of the maliguants. Landaus, barouches, or tilburies, there were 
none in those simple days. The lord-lieutenant of the county (a 
personage of ducal rank) alone pretended to the magnificence of 
a wheel-carriage, a thing covered with tarnished gildings and 
sculpture, in shape like the vulgar picture of Noah’s ark, dragged 
by eight long-tailed Flanders mares, bearing eight insides and 
six outsides. The insides were their Graces in person—two 
maids of honour—two children—a chaplain stuffed into a sort 
of lateral recess, formed by a projection at the door of the 
vehicle, and called, from its appearance, the boot—and an equerry 
to his Grace, ensconced in the corresponding convenience on the 
opposite side. A coachman and three postilions, who wore short 
swords, and tie-wigs with three tails, had blunderbusses slung 
behind them, and pistols at their saddle-bow, conducted the 
equipage. On the foot-board, behind this moving mansion- 
house, stood, or rather hung, in triple file, six lacqueys in rich 
liveries, armed up to the teeth. The rest of the gentry, men and 
women, old and young, were on horseback, followed by their 
servants; but the company, for the reasons already assigned, 
was rather select than numerous. 

Near to the enormous leathern vehicle which we have 
attempted to describe, vindicating her title to precedence over 
the untitled gentry of the country, might, be seen the sober 
palfrey of Lady Margaret Bellenden, bearing the erect, and 
primitive form of Lady Margaret, herself, decked in those widow s 
weeds which the good lady lmd never laid aside since the execu¬ 
tion of her husband for his adherence to Montrose. 

Her grand-daughter, and only earthly care, the fair-haired 
Edith, who was generally allowed to be the prettiest lass in the 
Upper Ward, appeared beside her aged relative, like Spring 
placed close to Winter. Her black Spanish jennet, which she 
managed with much grace, her gay riding-dress, and laced side¬ 
saddle, had been anxiously prepared to 6et her forth to tlie best 
advantage. But the clustering profusion of ringlets, which, 
escaping from under her cap, were only confined by a green rib¬ 
bon from wantoning over her shoulders—her cast of features, 
soft and feminine, yet not without a certain expression of playful 
archness, which redeemed their sweetness from the charge of 
insipidity sometimes brought against blondes and blue-eyed 
beauties—those attracted more admiration from the western 
youth, than either the splendour of her equipments or the figure 
of tier palfrey. 

The attendance of these distinguished ladies was rather 
inferior to their birth and fashion in those times, as it consisted 
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only of two servants on horseback. The truth was. that, the 
good old lady had been obliged to make all her domestic servants 
turn out to complete the quota which her barouy ought to furnish 
for the muster, and in which she would not for the universe 
have been found deficient. The old steward, who in steel cap 
and jack-boots led forth her array, had, as he said, sweated blood 
and water in his efforts to overcome the scruples and evasions of 
the moorland farmers, who ought to have furnished inon, horse, 
and harness, on these occasions. At Inst, their dispute came 
near to an open declaration of hostilities, the incensed episco¬ 
palian bestowing on the recusants the whole thunders of the 
comminution, anil receiving from them, in return, the denuncia¬ 
tions of a Calvinistic excommunication. What was to be done ? 
To punish the refractory tenants would have been easy enough— 
the privy council would readily have imposed fines, and sent a 
troop of horse to collect thorn. But this would have been calling 
the huntsman and hounds into the garden to kill the hare. 

“ For,” said Harrison to himself, “ the carles lmvo little 
enough gear at ouy rate, and if I call in the red-coats and take 
away what little they have, how is my worshipful lady to get her 
rents paid at Candlemas, which is but a difficult, matter to bring 
round even in the best of times ? ” 


So he armed the fowler and the falconer, the footman and 
the ploughman at the home farm, with an old drunken cavaliering 
butler, who had served with the late Sir Richard under Montrose, 
and stunned the family nightly with his exploits at Kilsytlie and 
Tippermoor, and who was the only man in the party that had 
the smallest zeal for the work in hand. In this manner, and by 
recruiting one or two latitndinarian poachers and black-fishers, 
Mr. Harrison completed the quota of men which fell to the share 
mb a< *?. ^• ar £ aret Bellendeu, as liferentrix of the barony of 
J/illietudlem and others. But. when the steward, on the morning 
of the eventful day, had mustered his troupe doree before the 
iron rate of the tower, the mother of Cuddie Headrigg the 
ploughman appeared, loaded with the jack-boots, buff coat ami 
other accoutrements which had been issued forth for the service 
of the day, and laid them before the steward; deniuroly assurinjr 
him that, “ whether it were the colic, or a quahn of conscience 
she couldna tak upon her to decide, but sure it. was, Cuddie had 
been in sair straits a’ bight, and sho couldna say he was muckle 
better this mormng.--The finger of Heaven,” she said, “ was in 
it, and her bairn should gang on nae sic errands.” Pains 
penalties, and threats of dismission were denouneod in vain • the 
mother was obstinate, and Cuddie, who underwent a domiciliary 
visitation for the purpose of verifying his state of body could 

an ZZtt r we r °? ly J ,y , dee !J S roans - "b° had been 

an ancient domestic in the family, was a sort of favourite with 

kudy Margaret, and presumed accordingly. Lady Margaret hod 
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herself sot forth, and her authority could not be appealed to. 
In this dilemma, the good genius oi the old butler suggested an 
expedient. 

“ He had seen mony a brnw call ant, far less than Guse 
Gibhie, fight brawly under Montrose. What for no tak Guse 
Gibbie ? ” 

This was a half-witted lad, of very small stature, who had a 

kind of charge of the poultry under the oldheuwifo; for in a 

Scottish family of that day. there was a wonderful substitution 

• • 

of labour. This urchin being sent for from the stubble-field, 
was hastily muffled in the buff coat, and girded rather to than 
with the sword of a full-grown man, his little legs plunged into 
^ack-boots, and a steel cap pnt upon his head, which seemed, from 
ts size, as if it had been intended to extinguish him. Thus 
accoutred, he was hoisted, at his own earnest request, upon the 
quietest hor^e of the party ; and, prompted and supported by 
old Gudyill the butler, as his front tile, he passed muster tolerably 
enough; the sheriff not caring to examine too closely the recruits 
of s<* well-affected a person as Lady Margaret Belleuden. 

To the above cause it was owing that the personal retinue of 
Lady Margaret, on this eventful day, amounted only to two 
lacqueys, with which diminished train she would, on any other 
occasion, have been much ashamed to appear in public. But for 
the cause of royalty she was ready at any time to have made the 
most unreserved personal sacrifices. She had lost her husband 
and two promising sous in the civil wars of that unhappy period; 
but she had received her reward—for, on his route through the 
west of Scotland to meet Cromwell in the unfortunate field of 
"Worcester, Charles the Second had actually breakfasted at the 
Tower of Tillietudlem—an incident which formed, from that 
moment, an important era in the life of Lady Margaret, who 
seldom afterwards partook of that meal, either at home or abroad, 
without detailing the whole circumstances of the royal visit, not 
forgetting the salutation which his Majesty conferred on each 
6ide of her face, though she sometimes omitted to notice that he 
bestowed the same favour on two buxom serving-wenches who 
appeared at her back, elevated for the day into the capacity of 
waiting gentlewomen. 

These instances of royal favour were decisive; and if Lady 
Margaret had not been a confirmed royalist already, from sense 
of high birth, influence of education, and hatred to the opposite 
party, through whom she had suffered such domestic calamity, 
the having given a breakfast to majesty, and received the royal 
salute in return, were honours enough of themselves to unite her 
exclusively to the fortunes of the Stuarts. These were now, in 
all appearance, triumphant; but Lady Margaret s zeal had 
adhered to them through the worst of times, and was ready to 
sustain the same severities of fortune should their scale once 
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more kick the beam. At present she enjoyed in full extent, the 
military display of the force which stood ready to support the 
crown, and stifled, as well as she could, the mortification she 
felt at the unworthy desertion of her own retainers. 

Many civilities passed between her ladyship and tho repre¬ 
sentatives of sundry ancient loyal families who were upon the 
ground, by whom she was held in high revereuco; and not a 
young man of rank passed by them in the course of tho muster, 
but he carried his body more erect in the saddle and throw his 
horse upon its haunches, to display his own horsemanship, and 
the perfect bitting of his steed, to the best advantage in tho eyes 
of Miss Edith Belleudeu. But the young cavaliers, distinguished 
by high descent and undoubted loyalty, attracted no more atten¬ 
tion from Edith than the laws of courtesy peremptorily de¬ 
manded; and she turned an indifferent ear to the compliments 
with which she was addressed, most of which were little tho 
worse for the wear, though borrowed for the nonce from tho 
laborious and long-winded romances of Calprenedo and Scuderi, 
the mirrors in which the youth of that ago delighted to dress 
themselves, ere Folly had thrown her ballast overboard, and cut 
down her vessels of the first-rate, such as the romances of Cyrus, 
Cleopatra, and others, into small craft, drawing as little water, 
or, to speak more plainly, consuming as little time as the littlo 
cock-boat in which tho gentle reader has deigued to embark. It 
was, however, tho decree of fate that Miss Bollendcn should not 

eontiuuo to evince the same equanimity till the conclusion of the 
day. 


CHAPTER m. 

“ Horseman and horso confess’d tho bitter pang, 

And arms and warrior foil with hollow clang ” 

Pleasures of Hope. 

When the military evolutions liad been gone through tolerably 
weH aHowmg for the awkwardness of men and of horses, a loud 

for tL a Ii n0UnCC r d 4 f mt th ® competitors were about to step forth 
for the game of the popinjay already described. The mast, or 
polo, having a yard extended if fmm _* 


’ * r * . wvoiuwons or tne teudnl militia 

nth a sort of malignant and sarcastic sneer, from disinclination 
to the royal cause m which they were professedly embodied; 
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could not refrain from taking considerable interest in the strife 
which was now approaching. They crowded towards the goal, 
and criticised the appearance of each competitor, as they advanced 
in succession, discharged their pieces at the mark, and had their 
good or bad address rewarded by the laughter or applause of the 
spectators. But when a slender young man, dressed with great 
simplicity, yet not. without a certain air of pretension to elegance 
and gentility, approached the station with liis fusee in his hand, 
his dark green cloak thrown back over his shoulder, his laced 
ruff and feathered cap indicating a superior rank to the vulgar, 
there was a murmur of interest among the spectators—whether 
altogether favourable to the young adventurer, it was difficult to 
discover. 

“ Ewhow, sirs ! to see his father’s sou at the like o thac fear¬ 
less follies! ” was the ejaculation of the elder and more rigid 
puritans, whose curiosity had so far overcome their bigotry as to 
bring them to the play-ground. But the generality viewed the 
strife less morosely, and were contented to wish success to the 
son of a deceased Presbyterian leader, without strictly examining 
the propriety of his being a competitor for the prize. # 

Their wishes were gratified. At the first discharge of his 
piece the green adventurer struck the popinjay, being the first 
palpable hit of the day, though several balls had passed very 
near the mark. A loud shout of applause ensued. But the 
success was not decisive, it being necessary that each who 
followed should have his chance, and that, those who succeeded 
in hitting the mark, should renew the strife among themselves, 
till one displayed a decided superiority over the others. Two 
only of those who followed in order succeeded in hitting the 
popinjay. The first was a young man of low rank, heavily built, 
and who kept his face muffled in his grey cloak; the second a 
gallant young cavalier, remarkablo for a handsome exterior, 
sedulous!v decorated for the day. He had been sinces the muster 
in close attendance on Lady Margaret and Miss Bcllenden, and 
had left them with an air of indifference, when Lady Margaret 
had asked whether there was no young man of family and loyal 
principles who would dispute the prize with the two lads who 
liad been successful. In half a minute, young Lord Evandale 
threw himself from his horse, borrowed a gun from a servant, 
and, as we have already noticed, hit the mark. Great was the 
interest excited by the renewal of the contest be!ween the three 
candidates who had been hitherto successful. The state equipage 
of the Duke was, with some difficulty, put in motion, am 
approached more near to the scene of action The nders, 
both male and female, turned their Worses heads in the same 
direction, and all eyes were bent upon the issue of the trial o 

It was the etiquette* in the second contest, that the com- 
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petitors should take their turn of firing after drawing lots. The 
first fell upon the young plebeian, who, as ho took his stand, 
half-uncloaked his rustic countenance, and said to tho gallant m 
green, “ Yo sec, Mr. Henry, if it were ony other day, I could hae 
wished to miss for yonr sake ; but Jenny Dennison is looking at 
us, sae I maun do my best.” 

He took his aim, and his bullet whistled past the mark so 
nearly, that the pendulous objoct at wliich it was directed was 
seen to shiver. Still, however, ho had not hit it, and with a 
downcast look he withdrew himself from further competition, 
and hastened to disappear from the assembly, ns if fearful of 
being recognised. The green chasseur next advanced, and his 
ball a second time struck the popinjay. All shouted; and from 
the outskirts of the assembly arose a cry of “ Tito good old cause 
for ever! ” 

While the dignitaries bent their brows at these exulting 
shouts of the disaffected, the young Lord Evandalo advanced 
again to the hazard, and again was successful. The shouts and 
congratulations of the well-affected and aristocratical part of 
the audience attended his success; but still a subsequent trial of 
skill remained. 

The green marksman, as if determined to bring the affair to 
a decision, took his horse from a person who hold him, having 

J jreviously looked carefully to the security of his girths and tho 
itting of his saddle, vaulted on his back, and motioning with bis 
hand for the bystanders to make way, sot spurs, passed tho plaoo 
from which ho was to fire at a gallop, and, as ho passed, throw 
up the roins, turned sideways upon his saddle, discharged his 
carabine, and brought down the popinjay. Lord Evandalo 
imitated his example, although many around him said it was an 
innovation on the established practice which he was not obliged 
to follow. But his skill was not so perfect, or his horse was not 
80 well trained. Tim animal sworved at the moment his master 
fired, and the hall missed the popinjay. Tlioso who had been 
surprised by tho address of the green marksman, were now 
equally pleased by his courtesy. Ho disclaimed all merit from 
the last shot, and proposed to his antagonist that it should not 
be counted as a hit, and that they should renew the contest on 
foot. 

“ I would prefer horseback, if I had a horse as well bitted, and, 
probably, as well broken to the exercise, as yours,” said tho young 
Lord, addressing his antagonist. 

“ Will you do mo the honour to use him for tho next trial 
on condition you will lend me yours P ” said the young gentleman! 

Lord Evandale was ashamed to accept this courtesy, as con¬ 
scious how much it would diminish the value bf victory • and 
yet, unable to suppress his wish to redeem his reputation’as a 
marksman, be added, “ that although he renounced all pretensions 
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to the honour of the (lay ” (which he said somewhat scornfully), 
“yet, if the victor had no particular objection, he would willingly 
embrace his obliging offer, and change horses with him, for the 
purpose of trying a shot for love.” 

As he said so, he looked boldly towards Miss Bollenden, and 
tradition says, that tho eyes of the young tirailleur travelled, 
though more covertly, in the same direction. The young Lord’s 
last trial was as unsuccessful as the former, and it was with diffi¬ 
culty that he preserved the tone of scornful indifference which 
he had hitherto assumed. But, conscious of the ridicule which 
attaches itself to the resentment of a losing party, he ret aimed to 
his antagonist the horse on which he had made his last unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt, and received back his own; giving, at the same 
time, thanks to his competitor, who, ho said, had re-established 
his favourite horse in his good opinion, for he had been in great 
danger of transferring to the poor nag the blame of an inferiority, 
which every one, as well as himself, must now be satisfied re¬ 
mained with the rider. Having made this speech, in a tone in 
which mortification assumed the veil of indifference, he mounted 
his horse and rode off the ground. 

As is the usual way of the world, the applause and attention 
even of those whose wishes had favoured Lord Evandale, were, 
upon his decisive discomfiture, transferred to his triumphant 
rival. 

“ Who is ho? what is his name? ” ran from mouth to mouth 
among the gentry who were present, to few of whom he was 
personally known. His stylo and title having soon transpired, 
and being within that class whom a great man might notice 
without derogation, four of the Duke’s friends, with the obedient 
start which poor Malvolio ascribes to his imaginary retinue, made 
out to lead the victor to his presence. As they conducted him in 
triumph through tho crowd of spectators, and stunned him at 
the same time with their compliments on his success, ho chanced 
to pass, or rather to bo led, immediately in front of Lady Mar¬ 
garet and her grand-daughter. The Captain of the Popinjay 
and Miss Bellenden coloured like crimson, as the latter returned, 
with embarrassed courtesy, the low inclination which the victor 
made, even to the saddle-bow, in passing her. 

“ Do you know that young person?” said Lady Margaret. 

“ I—1—have seen him, madam, at my uncle’s, and—and else¬ 
where occasionally,” stammered Miss Edith Bollenden. 

“ I hear them say around me,” said Lady Margaret, “ that the 
young spark is tho nephew of old Milnwood.” 

“The sou of the late Colonel Morton of Milnwood, who com¬ 
manded a regiment of horso with great courage at Dunbar and 
Inverkeithing.” said a gentleman who sate on horseback beside 
Lady Margaret. 

“Ay, and who, before that, fought for tho Covenanters both 
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at Mareton-Moor and Philiphaugli,” said Lady Margaret, sighing 
as 6he pronounced tho last fatal words, which her husband’s 
death gave her such sad reason to remember. 

“ Your ladyship’s memory is just,” said the gentleman, smil¬ 
ing ; “ but it were well all that were forgot now. 

“ He ought to remember it, Gilbertsclcugh,” returned Lady 
Margaret, “ and dispense with intruding himself into tho com¬ 
pany of those to whom his name must bring unpleasing recol¬ 
lections.” 

“ You forget, my dear lady,” said her nomenclator, “ that the 
young gentleman comes here to discharge suit and service in 
name of his uncle. I would every estate in the country sent out 
as pretty a fellow.” 

“ His uncle, as well as his umquhile father, is a roundhead, I 
presume,” said Lady Margaret. 

“He is an old miser, said Gilbortseleugh, “ with whom a 
broad piece would at any time weigli down political opinions, and 
therefore, although probably somewhat against tho grain, he 
sends the young gentleman to attend the muster, to snvo 
pecuniary pains and penalties. As for the rest, I suppose the 
youngster is happy enough to escape hero for a day from tho 
dulness of the old house at Milnwood, where I 10 sees nobody but 
his hypochondriac uncle and the favourite housekeeper.” 

“ Do you know how many men and horse tho lands of 
Milnwood are rated at?” 6aid the old lady, continuing her 
inquiry. 

“ Two horsemen with complete harness,” answered Gilbcrts- 
cleugh. 

“ Our land,” said Lady Margaret, drawing herself up with 
dignity, “has always furnished to the muster eight men, cousin 
Gilbortseleugh, and often a voluntary aid of thrice the number. 
I remember his sacred Majesty King Charles, when he took his 
disjune at Tilhetudlem, was particular in inquiring-” 

“ I see the Duke’s carriage in motion,” said Gilbertscleugh, 
partaking at the moment an alarm common to all Lady Margaret’s 
friends, when she touched upon the topic of the royal visit at the 
family mansion—‘I see the Duke’s carriage in motion; I pro- 
sumo your Ladyship will take your right of rank in leaving the 

field. May I be permitted to convoy your ladyship aud Miss 

Be lendcu home ? Parties of tho wild whigs have boeu abroad, 

and are said to insult and disarm the well-affected who travel in 
small numbers. 

"We thank yon, cousin Gilhertseleughsaid Lady Margaret.; 
but as we shall have the escort of my own people 1 ; I trust, wo 
have leas need than others to be troublesome to our friends 
Will you have tho goodness to order Harrison to brin<r up our 

Kit briskly ? he rides them towards" us aa if 

lie \\ ere lcadiug a fimeral procession.” 
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The gentleman in attendance communicated his lady 8 orders 
to the trusty steward. 

Honest Harrison had his own reasons for doubting the 
prudence of this command ; but, once issued aud received, there 
was a necessity for obeying it. He set off, therefore, at a hand- 
gall. *p, followed by the butler, in such a military attitude as 
became one who had served under Montrose, and with a look of 
defiance, rendered sterner and fiercer by the inspiring fumes of a 
gill of brandy, which he had snatched a rnomeut to bolt to the 
king's health, and confusion to the Covenant, during the intervals 
of military duty. Unhappily this potent refreshment wiped away 
from the'tablets of his memory the necessity of paying some 
attention to the distresses and difficulties of his rear file. Goose 
Gibbie. No sooner had the horses struck a canter, than Gibbie s 
jack-boots, which the poor boy's legs were incapable of steadying, 
began to i>lav alternately against the horse s flanks, and, h eill £ 
armed with loug-rowelled spurs, overcame the patience of the 
animal, which bounced aud plunged, while poor Gibbie s en- 
treaties for aid never reached the ears of the too heedless butler, 
being drowned partly in the concave of the 6teel cap in which 
his head was immersed, aud partly in the martial tune of the 
Gallant Graemes, which Mr. Gudyill whistled with all his power 


The upshot was. that the steed speedily took the matter into 
his owu hands, aud having gambolled hither and thither to t le 
great amusement of all spectators, set off at full speed towards 
the huge family coach already described. Gibbie s pike, escaping 
from its sling, had fallen to a level direction across his hands, 
which, I grieve to say, wore seeking dishonourable safety in as 
strong a grasp of the mane as their muscles could manage. His 
casque, too, had slipped completely over his face, so tjmt he saw 
as little in front as he did in rear. Indeed, he could it would 
have availed him little in the circumstances; for his horse, as it 
in league with the disaffected, ran full tilt towards the solemn 
equipage of the Duke, which the projecting lance threatened £ 
perforate from window to window, at the nsk of transfixing 
many in its passage as the celebrated thrust of Orlando, wluc ^ 
according to the Italian epic poet, broached as many Moors as a 

il Tn b b“oldiig f tTif S 'bcnt of this misdirected career, a panic 
shont of mingled terror and wrath was set up by the 
equipage, insides and outsides, at ouce, which had the happy 
Xt Sf averting the threatened misfortune. The. capnc ous 
horse of Goose Gibbio was terrified by the noise, and stumblin 
as he turned short round, kicked and plunged nolen ly as soon 
as he recovered. The jack-boots, the original cause of the 
disaster, maintaining the reputation they had acquired when 
worn by better cavaliers, answered every plunge by a he-h puck 
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of the spurs, and, by their ponderous weight, kept their place in 
the stirrups. Not so Goose Gibbie, who was fairly spurned out* 
of those wide and ponderous greaves, and precipitated over the 
horse’s head, to the infinite amusement of all the sjjeetators. 
His lance and helmet had forsaken him in his fall, and, for the 
completion of his disgraco, Lady Margaret Belleuden, not. j>er- 
foctly aware that it was one of her warriors who was furnishing 
so much entertainment, came up in time to see her diminutive 
man-at-arms stripped of his lion’s hide—of the buff coat, that is, 
in which he was muifled. 

As she had not been made acquainted with this metamor¬ 
phosis, and could not even guess its cause, her surprise aud 
resentment were extreme; nor were they much modified by the 
excuses aud explanations of her steward and butler. She made a 
hasty retreat homeward, extremely indignant at the shouts and 
laughter of the company, and much disposed to vent her dis- 

f densuro on the refractory agriculturist whose place Goose Gibhio 
md so unhappily supplied. The greater part of the gentry now 
dispersed, the whimsical misfortune which had befallen the gens 
d’armcrie of Tillietudlom furnishing them with huge entertain¬ 
ment on their road homeward. The horsemen also, in little 
parties, as their road lay together, diverged from the place of 
rendezvous, excepting such as, having tried their dexterity at the 
popinjav, were, by ancient custom, obliged to partake of a grace- 
cup with their captain before their departure. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ At fairs he played before the spearmen, 

And gaily graithed in their gear then, 

Steel bonnets, pikes, and swords shone clear then 

xr v „ , , . Asonybead; 

Now wha Ball play before sic weir ineu, 

Since Habbie’s dead ! ,f 

El*0y on Habbic Simpson. 


The cavalcade of horsemen on their road to the little borough 
town, were preceded by Niel Blane, the town-piper, mounted on 
his white galloway, armed with his dirk and broadsword, and 
bearing a chanter s reaming with as many ribbons as would deck 
out 8!x country belles for a fair or preaching. Niel, a clean 

situation U-tnnbered,, long-winded fellow, had gained the official 
situation of town-piper of - by his merit, with all the 

emoluments thereofnamely, the Piper’s Croft, u* itis still called. 
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a field of about an acre in extent ; five merles, and a new livery- 
coat of the town’s colours, yearly; some hopes of a dollar upon the 
day of the election of magistrates, providing the provost were 
able and willing to afford such a gratuity; and the privilege of 
paying, at all the respectable houses in the neighbourhood, an 
annual visit at spring-time, to rejoice their hearts with his music, 
to comfort his own with their ale and brandy, and to beg from 
each a modicum of seed-corn. 

In addition to these inestimable advantages, Niel’s personal, 
or professional, accomplishments won the heart of a jolly widow, 
who then kept the principal change-house in the borough. Her 
former husband having been a strict Presbyterian, of such note 
that he usually went among his sect by the name of Gaius the 
publican, many of the more rigid were scandalized by the profes¬ 
sion of the successor whom his relict had chosen for a second 


helpmate. As the broivst (or brewing) of the Howff retained, 
nevertheless, its unrivalled reputation, most of the old customers 
continued to give it a preference. The character of the new 
landlord, indeed, was of that accommodat ing kind, which enabled 
him, by close attention to the helm, to keep his little vessel pretty 
steady amid the contending tides of faction. He was a good- 
humoured, shrewd, selfish sort of fellow, indifferent alike to the 
disputes about church and state, and only anxious to secure the 
good-will of customers of every description. But his character, 
ns well as the state of the country, will be best understood 
by giving the reader an account of the instructions which ho 
issued to his daughter, a girl about eighteen, whom he was 
initiating in those cares which had been so faithfully dis¬ 
charged by his wife until about six months before our story 
commences, when the honest woman had been carried to the 

“ jenny,” said Niel Blaue, as the girl assisted to disencumber 
him of his bagpipes, “ this is the first day that ye are to take the 
place of your worthy mother in attending to the public; a douce 
woman she was, civil to the customers, and had a good namo wi 
whig and tory, baith up the street and down the street. It will 
be hard for yon to fill her place, especially ou sic a thraug day as 
this; but Heaven’s will maun bo obeyed. Jenny, whatever 
IWiimvood ca’s for, be sure he maun hae’t, for lie s the Captain o 
the Popinjay, and auld customs maun be supported; if lie canna 
pay the lawing himscll. as 1 ken he’s keepit unco short by the 
head. I’ll find a way to shame it out o’ his uncle. 1 lie curate is 
playing at dice wi’ Cornet Grahame. Beculciit and civil to them 
(with—clergy and captains can gio an unco deal o fash m tliao 
times, where they take an ill-will. The dragoons will be crying 
for ale, and they wunua want it. and mamma want it—they are 
unruly chields, but they pay ane some gate or other. 1 gat >« 
humle-cow, that's the best in the byre, true black t iauk luglis 
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and Sergeant Both well, for ten pund Scots, and they drank out tlio 
price at ae downsitting.” 

“ But, father," interrupted Jenny, “ they say the twa reiving 
loons drave the cow frae the gudewife o’ Bell’s-moor, just because 
she gaed to hear a field-preaching ae Sabbath afternoon.” 

“ Whisht, ye silly tawpie,”said her father, “we have naetliing 
to do how they come by the bestial they sell—be that atweeu 
them and their consciences. Aweel—Take notice, Jenny, of that 
dour, stour-looking carlo that sits by the cheek o’ the ingle, and 
turns his back on a’ men. He looks like ane o’ the hill-folk, for 
I saw him start a wee when ho saw the red-coats, and I jalouso 
he wad hae liked to hae ridden by, but his horse (it’s a gude 
gelding) was ower sair travailed ; lie behoved to stop whether ho 
wad or no. Servo him canuily, Jenny, and wi’ little din, and 
dinna bring the sodgers on him by spooring ouy questions at him; 
but lot na him hae a room to himsell—they wad say we were 
hiding him.—For yoursell, Jenny, ye’ll bo civil to a’ the folk, 
and take nae heed o’ ony nonsense and daffing the young lads may 
say t’ye; folk in the hostler line maun put up wi’ inucklc. Your 
mither—rest her saul!—could pit up wi’ as mucklo as maist 
women but atf hands is fair play; and if onybody bo oncivil, ye 
may gio me a cry.—Aweel—when the malt begins to get nboon 
the meal, they’ll begin to speak about government in kirk and 
state, and then, Jenny, they are like to quarrel—Let them bo 
doing—anger’s a drouthy passion, and the mair they dispute, 
the mair ale they 11 dnnk; but ye were best serve them wi’ a pint 

o the sma browst—it will heat them less, and they’ll never kon 
the difference. 

Jenny ’ “ if th °y como to Sunder ilk 

lther, as they did last time, suldua I cry on you ? ” 

th/frnV 10 T* an n' Jen ] ny: t] l° redder gets avo the warst lick in 
the fray. If the sodgers draw their swords, ye’ll cry on the 

corporal and the guarct; if the country folk tak the tangs and 

poker, ye 11 cry on the bailie and town-officers;—but in nae evont 

cry on me, for I am wearied wi’ doudling the bag o’ .rind a’ day 

nnw I fr gaun to eat my dinner quietly in th? spence-Aml’ 

laiJd? w^n° n th S Laird ,°f Lickitup (that’s him that was the 
l\? sneering for sma dnnk and a saut honing—gio him a 
pu be the sleeve, and round into his lug I wad be blithe o’ 

SSsSsaSawasL-TAsa 
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Having tints devolved his whole cares on Jenny as prime 
minister, Niel Blane and the ci-devant laird, once his patron, but 
now glad to he his trencher-companion, sate down to enjoy them¬ 
selves for the remainder of the evening, remote from the bustle 
of the public room. 

All in Jenny’s department was in full activity. The knights 
of the popinjay received and requited the hospitable entertain¬ 
ment of their captain, who, though he spared the cup himself, 
took care it should go round with due celerity among the rest, 
who might, not have otherwise deemed themselves handsomely 
treated. Their numbers melted away by degrees, and were at 
length diminished to four or five, who began to talk of breaking 
np their party. At another table, at some distance, sat. two of the 
dragoons whom Niel Blane had mentioned, a sergeant and a pri¬ 
vate in the celebrated John Grahaiue of Claverhouso’s regiment 
of Life Guards. Even the non-commissioned officers and privates 
in these corps were not considered as ordinary mercenaries, but 
rather approached to the rank of the French mousquetaires, being 
regarded in the light of cadets, who performed the duties of rank- 
and-lile with the prospect of obtaining commissions in case of 
distinguishing themselves. 

Many young men of good families were to be fonnd in the 
ranks, a circumstance which added to the pride and self-consequence 
of these troops. A remarkable instance of this occurred in the 
person of the non-commissioned officer in question. His real name 
was Francis Stewart, but he was universally known by the appella¬ 
tion of Bothwcll, being lineally descended from the Inst earl of that 
name—not the infamous lover of the unfortunate Queen Mary, but 
Francis Stewart, Earl of Bothwcll, whoso turbulence and repeated 
conspiracies embarrassed the early part of James Sixth s reign, 
nnd who at length died in exile in great poverty. The son of 
this Earl had sued to Charles I. for the restitution of part of his 
father’s forfeited estates, but the grasp of the nobles to whom 
t hey had been allotted was too tenacious to be unclenched. I he 
breaking out of the civil wars utterly mined him, by intercepting 
a small pension which Charles I. hail allowed hint, and he died in 
the utmost, indigence. His son, after haring served as a soldier 
abroad and in Britain, nnd passed through several vicissitudes of 
fortune, was fain to content himself with the situation of a non¬ 
commissioned officer in the Life Guards, although lmca y 
descended from the royal family, the father of the forfeited Enrl 
of Bothwcll having been a natural son of James VI. J,ea 
personal strength and dexterity in the use of his arms, as well as 
1 he remarkable circumstances of his descent, had recommended 
this man to the attention of his officers. But. lie partook in a 
great, degree of tho licentiousness and oppressive disposition 


i See Note Sergeant ltothicell. 
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which the habit of acting as agents for Government in levying 
fines, exacting free quarters, and ot herwise oppressing the Presby¬ 
terian recusants, had rendered too general among these soldiers. 
They were so much accustomed to such missions, that they con¬ 
ceived themselves at liberty to commit all manner of licence with 
impunity, as if totally exempted from all law and authority, 
excepting the command of their officers. On such occasions 

Bothwell was usually the most forward. . 

It is probable that Bothwell and his companions would not so 
lon^ have remained quiet, but for respect to the presence of their 
Cornet, who commanded tlie small party quartered in the 
borough, and who was engaged in a game at. (lice with the 
curate of the place. But both of these being suddenly called from 
their amusement, to speak with the chief magistrate upon some 
urgent business. Bothwell was not long of evincing his contempt 

for the rest of the company. ., , , . 

“ i 9 it not a strange thing, Halliday. he said to his comrade, 

“ to see a set of bumpkins sit carousing here this whole evening, 
without having drank the king’s health ? ” 

“ They have drank the king’s health,” said Halliday. “ I 
heard that green kail-worm of a lad name his Majesty’s health.” 

“Did he?” said Bothwell. “Then, Tom, we’ll have them 
drink the Archbishop of St. Andrews health, and do it on their 
knees too.” 

“ So we will, by G—!” 6aid Halliday; “and lie that refuses 
it, we’ll have him to the guard-house, and teach him to ride the 
colt foaled of an acorn, with a brace of carabines at each foot to 
keep him steady.” 

“ Right, Tom,” continued Bothwell; “ and, to do all things in 
order, 111 begin with that sulky blue-bonnet in the ingle-nook.” 

He rose accordingly, and taking his sheathed broadsword 
under his arm to support the insolence which he meditated, 
placed himself in front of the stranger noticed by Niel Blane in 
his admonitions to his daughter, as being, in all probability, one 
of the hill-folk, or refractory Presbyterians. 

“ I make so bold as to request of your precision, beloved,” 
said the trooper, in a tone of affected solemnity, and assuming 
the snuffle of a country preacher, “ that you will arise from your 
seat, beloved, and, having bent your hams until your knees do rest, 
upon the floor, beloved, that you will turn over this measure 
(called by the profane a gill) of the comfortable creature, which 
the carnal denominate brandy, to the health and glorification of 
his Grace the Archbishop of St. Andrews, the worthy Primate of 
all Scotland.” 

All waited for the stranger’s answer. His features, austere 
even to ferocity, with a cast of eye which, without being actually 
oblique, approached nearly to a squint, and which gave a very 
sinister expression to his countenance, joined to a frame, square 
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stror", and muscular, though something under the middle size, 
seemed to unmmuce a man unlikely to understand rude jesting, or 
to receive insults with impunity. 

“ And what is the consequence,” said he, “ if I should not be 
disposed to comply with your uncivil request ? ” 

“ The consequence thereof, beloved,” said Bothwell, in the 
same tone of raillery, “ will be, firstly, that I will tweak thy pro¬ 
boscis or nose. Secondly, beloved, that I will administer my fist to 
thy distorted visual optics; and will conclude, beloved, with a 
practical application of the flat of my sword to the shoulders of 
the recusant.” 

*• Is it even so? ” said the stranger; “then give me the cup; ” 
and. taking it in his hand, he said, with a peculiar expression of 
voice and manner, “ The Archbishop of St. Andrews, and the 
place lie now worthily holds;—may each prelate in Scotland soon 
be as the Right Reverend James Sharpe!” 

“ He has taken the test,” said Halliday, exnltiugly. 

“ But with a qualification.”said Bothwell; “I don’t understand 
what the devil the crop-eared whig means.” 

“ Come, gentlemen,” said Morton, who became impatient of 
their insolence, “ we are here met as good subjects, aud on a merry 
occasion; and we have a right to expect we shall not be troubled 
with this sort of discussion.” 

Bothwell was about to make a surly answer, but Halliday 
reminded him in a whisper, that there were strict injunctions 
that the soldiers should give no offence to the men who were sent 
out to the musters agreeably to the council’s orders. So after 
honouring Morton with a broad aud fierce stare, he said, “Well, 
Mr. Popinjay, I shall not disturb your reign; I reckon it will be 
out by twelve at night.—Is it not an odd thing, Halliday,” he 
continued, addressing his companion, ‘‘that, they should make 
such a fuss about cracking off their birding-pieces at a mark 
which any woman or boy could hit at a day’s practice? If Captain 
Popinjay, now, or any of his troop, would try a bout, either with 
the broadsword, backsword, single rapier, or rapier and dagger, 
for a gold noble, the first-drawn blood, there would be some soul 
in it —or, zounds, would the bumpkins but wrestle, or pitch the bar, 
or putt the stone, or throw the axle-tree, if (touching the end of 
Morton’6 sword scornfully with his toe) they carry things about 
them that they are afraid to draw.” 

Morton’s patience and prudence now gave way entirely, and 
he was about to make a very angry answer to Bothwell’s insolent 
observations, when the strauger stepped forward. 

“ This is my quarrel,” he said, “ and in the name of the good 
cause, I will see it out myself.—Hark thee, friend” (to Bothwell), 
“wilt thou wrestle a fall with me? ” 

“ With my whole spirit, beloved,” answered Bothwell; “yea, 
1 will strive with thee, to the downfall of one or both.” 
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"Then, as my trust is in Him that can help,” retortetl his 
antagonist, “ I will forthwith make tlieo an example to all such 
railing Rabshakelis.” 

With that he dropped his coarse grev horseman’s coat from 
his 6honlders, and, extending his strong brawny arms with a look 
of determined resolution, lie olfered himself to the contest. The 
soldier was nothing abashed by the muscular frame, broad chest, 
squaro shoulders, and hardy look of his antagonist, but, whistling 
with great composure, uubuckled his belt, and laid aside his 
military coat. The company stood round them, anxious for the 
event. 

In the first struggle the trooper seemed to have some advan¬ 
tage,and also in the second, though neither could be considered as 
decisive. But it was plain he had put his whole strength too 
suddenly forth, against au antagonist possessed of great endu¬ 
rance, skill, vigour, and length of wind. In the third close, the 
countryman lifted his opponent fairly from the floor, and hurled 
him to the ground with such violence, that ho lay for an instant 
6tuuned and motionless. His comrade Halliday immediately 
drew his sword—“ You have killed my sergeaut,” he exclaimed 
to the victorious wrestler, “and by all that is sacred you shall 
answer it! ” 


“ Stand back! ” cried Morton and his companions; “it was 
all fair play: your comrade sought a fall, and he has got it.” 

“ That is true enough,” said Both well, as he slowly rose; “ put 
up your bilbo, Tom. I did not think there was a crop-oar of 
them all could have laid the best cap and foather in the King’s 
Life-Guards on the floor of a rascally change-houso.—Hark ye, 
friend, give me your hand.” The stranger held out his hand! 
“I promise you,” said Bothwell, squeezing his hand very hard, 
“ that the time will come when wo shall meet again, and try this 
game over in a more earnest manner.” J 


And 111 promise you, * said the stranger, returning the 
grasp'With equal firmness, “that when we next meet, I will lay 
your head as low as it lay even now, when you shall lack the 
power to lift it up again.” 

“ Well, beloved,” answered Bothwell, “ if thou be’st a whig 
thou art a stout and a brave one, and so good-even to thee— 
Hadst best take thy nag before the Comet makes the round ; for 
I promise thee, lie has stay'd less suspicious-looking persons ” 

i * T ! ie l trn J 1?er s , eemed to tllink that the hint was not to be neg- 
lected; he flung down his reckoning, and going into the stable, 

saddled and brought out a powerful black horse, now recruited 

r 2 t £ora f e < a “ d turning to Morton, observed, “ I ride 
towards Milnwood, which I hear is your home : will you give me 
the advantage and protection of your company ? ” b 

“Certandy ” said Morton ; although there was something of 
gloomy and relentless severity m the man’s manner, from which 
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his mind recoiled. His companions, after a conrteons good-night, 
broke up and went off in different directions, some keeping them 
company for about a mile, until they dropped off one by oue, and 
the travellers were left alone. 

The company had not long left the Howff. as Blane s public- 
house was called, when the trumpets and kettle-drums sounded. 
The troopers got under arms in the market-place at this unex¬ 
pected summons, while, with faces of anxiety and earnestness. 
Cornet Grahame, a kinsman of Claverhouse. and the Provost of 
the borough, followed by half-a-dozen soldiers, and town-officers 

with halberts, entered the apartment of Niel Blane. 

•• Guard the doors! ” were the first words which the Cornet 
ppoke ; “ let no man leave the house.—So, Bothwell, how comes 
this? ' Did you not hear them sound boot and saddleV ” 

“ He was just "oing to quarters, sir,” said his comrade; he 

has had a bad fall. ’ , ,. 

-In a fray. 1 suppose?” said Grahame. “If you neglect 

duty in this way. your royal blood will hardly protect you. 

"How have 1 neglected duty ? ’ said Bothwell, sulkily. |( 
"You should have been at quarters. Sergeant Bothwell. 
replied the officer; “ you have lost a golden opportunity. Mere 
are news come that the Archbishop of St. Andrews has been 
strangely and foully assassinated by a body of the rebel wln_s, 
who pursued and stopped his carnage on Magus-Muir, near the 
town of St. Andrews, dragged him out, and despatched him with 
their swords and daggers.” 

All stood aghast at the intelligence. , 

“ Here are their descriptions.” continued the Cornet, piulm_ 
out a proclamation ; “ the reward of a thousand merks is on each 

The test, the test, and the qualification ! ” said Bothwell to 
Hallidav* “I know the meaning now—Zounds, that we slum 
m,t have stopt him ! Go saddle our horses, Halhday.-Was here 
one of the men. Comet, very stout and^ square-made, double 

chested, thin in the Hanks, hawk-nosed ? . . 

"Stay, stay” said Cornet Grahame . “ let me look at the 

paper.—Hackstou of Rathillet. tall, thin black-haired. 

" That is not mv man." said Bothwell. , . 1 fivA 

•• John Balfour, called Burley, aquiline nose, red-haired, fne 

feet eight inches in height— ( „ Bothwel |bellies 


It is he—it is the very man ! 

f “?.“ rt^r« ra h»o,e-“ rode a strong hUck horse, 

very horse ! 

- iiew £WJS:ass r . 

that the reserved and stern stranger was Balfour of Burley, 
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actual commander of the band of assassins, who, in the fury 
of misguided zeal, had ninrdered the primate, whom they acci¬ 
dentally met, ns they were searching for another person against 
whom they bore enmity. In their excited imagination, the cusual 
rencounter had the appearance of a providential interference, and 
they put to death the archbishop, with circumstances of great 
and cold-blooded cruelty, under the belief that- the Lord, as they 
expressed it, had delivered him into their hands. 1 

“ Horse, horse, and pursue, my lads! ” exclaimed Cornet 
Gralmme; “the murdering dog’s Lead is worth its weight in 
gold.” 


CHAPTER V. 


“Arouse thee, youth!—it is no human call— 

God’s church is leaguer’d—haste to man the wall; 
Haste where the Redcross banners wave ou high, 
Signal of honour’d death, or victory! ’’—Jascks Duff. 


Mobton and his companion had attained some distance from 
the town before either of them addressed the other. There was 
something, as we have observed, repulsive iu the manner of the 
stranger, which prevented Morton from opening the conversation, 
and he himself seemed to have no desire to talk, until, on a sud¬ 
den, he abruptly demanded, “ What has your father’s son to do 
with such profane mummeries as I find you this day engaged 

“I do my duty as a subject, and pursue my harmless recrea¬ 
tions according to my own pleasure,” replied Morton, somewhat 
onemled. 


Is it your duty, think you, or that of any Christian young 
man, to bear arms in their cause who have poured out the blood 
of God s saints iu the wilderness as if it had been water? or is 
it. a lawful recreation to waste time in shooting at a bunch of 
leathers, and close your evening with wine-bibbing in public- 
houses and;market-towns, when He that is mighty is come into 

chaff?” Wltl HlS fftU 111 H,S ‘ and ’ pur S e the whpat from the 

„ } 8Upp0se ’ fro “ 7 onr Bt y le of conversation.” said Morton 

tbat you are ono of those who have thought proper to stand out 
against the Government. I must remind yon that you are 
unnecessarily using dangerous language in the presence of a mere 


• See Note C—Murderers of Archbishop Sharpe. 
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stranger, and that the times do not render it safe for me to listen 
to it.” 

“ Thou eaust not help it. Henry Morton,” said his companion; 
“ thy Master has His uses for thee, and when He calls, thou must 
obey. Well wot 1 thou hast not heard the call of a true preacher, 
or thou hadst ere now been what thou wilt assuredly one day 
become.” 

“ We are of the Presbyterian persuasion, like yourself,” said 
Morton; for his uncle’s family attended the ministry of one of 
those numerous Presbyterian clergymen, who, complying with 
certain regulations, were licensed to preach without interruption 
from the Government. This indulgence, as it was called, made 
a great schism among the Presbyterians, and those who accepted 
of it were severely censured by the more rigid sectaries, who 
refused the proffered terms. The stranger, therefore, answered 
with great disdain to Morton’s profession of faith— 

*• That is but an equivocation—a poor equivocation. Ye listen 
on the Sabbath to a cold, worldly, time-serving discourse, from 
one who forgets his high commission so much as to hold his 
apostleship by the favour of the courtiers and the false prelates, 
and ye call that hearing the word! Of all the baits with which 
the devil has tished for souls in these days of blood and darkness, 
that Black Indulgence has been the most destructive. An awful 
dispensation it has been, a smiting of the shepherd and a 
scattering of the sheep upon the mountains—an uplifting of one 
Christian banner against another, and a fighting of the wavs of 
darkness with the swords of the children of light.! ” 

“ Mv uncle,” said Morton, “ is of opinion, that we enjoy a 
reasonable fi-eedom of conscience under the indulged clergymen, 
and I must necessarily bo guided by his sentiments respecting 
the choice of a place of worship for his family.” 

“ Your uncle,” said the horseman. “ is one of those to whom 
the least lamb in his own folds at Milnwood is dearer than the 
whole Christian flock. Ho is one that could willingly bend 
down to the golden-calf of Bethel, and would have fished 
for the dust thereof when it was ground to powder and cast upon 
the waters. Thy father was a man of another stamp.” 

“ My father,” replied Morton, “ was indeed a brave and 
gallant man. And you may have heard, sir, that he fought 
for that royal family in whoso name I was this day carrying 
arms.” 

‘‘Ay; and had ho lived to see these days, ho would havo 
cursed the hour he ever drew sword in their cause. But.more of 
this hereafter—I promise thee full surely that thy hour will come, 
and then the words thou hast now heard will stick in thy bosom 
like barbed arrows. My road lies there.” . 

He pointed towards a pass leading up into a wild extent of 
dreary and desolate hills; but as he was about to turn his horse s 
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head into the mgged path which led from the high-road in that 
direction, an old woman wrapped in a red cloak, who was sitting 
by the cross-way, arose, and approaching him, 6aid, in a myste¬ 
rious tone of voice, “ If ye be of our ain folk, gangna up tho pass 
the night for your lives. There is a lion in the path that is there. 
The curate of Brotherstane and ton soldiors hae beset tho pass, 
to hae the lives of ouy of our pair wanderers that venture that 
gate to join wi’ Hamilton and Dingwall.” 

“ Have the persecuted folk drawn to any head among them¬ 
selves P ” demanded the stranger. 

“ About sixty or seventy horse ami foot,” said the old dame ; 
“but ewhow! they are pnirly armed, and warso fended wi* 
victual.” 


“ God will help His own,” said the horseman. “ Which way 
shall I take to join them ?” 

“ It’s a mere impossibility this night,” said the woman, “ the 
troopers keep sae strict a guard; and they say there’s strnngo 
news come frae tho east, that makes them rage in their cruelty 
mair fierce than ever. Ye maun take shelter somogato for tho 
night bofore ye get to the muirs, and keep voursell in hiding till 
the grey o’ the morning, and then you may find your way through 
the Drako Moss. When I heard the awfu’ threateuings o’ tho 
oppressors, I e’en took my cloak about me, aud sato down by 
tho wayside, to warn ony of our puir scattered remnant that 
chanced to come this gate, before they fell into tho nets of tho 
6poilers.” 


“Have you a house near this?” said the stranger: “and 
can you give me hiding there ? ” 

“I have,” said the old womau, “a hut by tho way-side, it 
may be a mile from hence; but four men of Belial, called dra¬ 
goons, are lodged therein, to spoil my household goods at their 
pleasure, because I will not wait upon the thowless. thriftless. 

hssenless ministry of that carnal man, John Half text, the 
curOftc. 

“ Good-night, good woman, aud thanks for thy counsel,” said 
the stranger, as he rode away. 

“ The blessings of the promise upon you ! ” relumed the old 
dame ; may Ho keep you that can keep you ! ” 

..." traveUer ; “ for where to hide my head 
this night, mortal skill cannot direct me.” 3 

“I am very sorry for your distress,” said Morton; “ and had 

«lmn h f U n G - ° l r t pIaCe ,,° f . S 1 hel l ter that 00111(1 1)0 called my own, I 
almost think f would risk the utmost rigour of tho law rather 
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“ It is mi loss than I expected,” said the stranger; “neverthe* 
less, I might be received without his knowledge; a barn, a hay¬ 
loft, a cart-shed—any place where I could stretch me down, 
would bo to my habits like a tabernacle of silver sot about with 
planks of cedar.” 

“ I assure you,” said Morton, much embarrassed, “ that I have 
not the means of receiving you at Milnwood without my uncles 
consent ami knowledge; nor, if I could do so. would I think 
myself justifiable in engaging him unconsciously in a danger 
which, most of all others, lie fears and deprecates.” 

‘•Well,” said the traveller, “I have but one word to say. 
Did you ever hear your father mention John Balfour of 

Burley ? ” .... 

•* His ancient friend and comrade, who saved his lite. with 
almost the loss of his own, in the battle of Longmarstou-Mour? 
—Often, very often.” 

■' I am that Balfour,” said his companion. “ Yonder stands 
thy uncle’s house; l seo the light among the trees. The 
avenger of blood is behind me. and my death certain unless I 
have refuge there. Now, make thy choice, young man; to 
shrink from the side of thy father’s friend, like a thief in the 
night, and to leave him exposed to the bloody death from which 
he rescued thy father, or to expose thine uncle's worldly goods 
to such peril as, in this perverse generation, attends those who 
give a morsel of bread or a draught of cold water to a Christian 
man, when perishing for lack of refreshment • ’ , 

A thousand recollections thronged on the mind of Morton at 
once. His father, whose memory ho idolized, had often enlarged 
upon his obligations to this man, and regretted that,after having 
been long comrades, they had parted in some unkindness at the 
time when the kingdom of Scotland was divided into Reso u- 
tioners and Protesters ; tho former of whom adhered to Charles 
II after his father’s death upon the scaffold, while the Protesters 
inclined rather to a union with the triumphant Republicans. 
The stern fanaticism of Burley had attached him to this latter 
party. and the comrades had parted in displeasure, never, as it 
happened, to meet again. These circumstances the deceased 
Cohmel Mortou had often mentioned l<» his son. and always with 
an expression of deep regret that he hud nover m any manner 
been enabled to repay tte assistance which on more than one 

occasion lie had received from Burley. * 

To hasten Morton’s decision, the night- wind, as t swept 
alou ,r brought from a distance tlm sullen sound of a kettle-dium, 
which, seeming to approach nearer, intimated that a body of 

horse were upon their march towards them. . . , 

■•U nmet bo Claverhoneo, with the rest of h,e regiment 

What can have occasioned this night inarch? If you go »“•>° 1 
fall into their hauds-if yon turn lack towarde the borough- 
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town, you are iu no less danger from Cornet Grabame’s parly— 
the patli to the hill is beset. I must shelter you at Milmvood, or 
expose you to instant death ; but the punishment of the law shall 
fall upon myself, as iu justice it should—not upon my uncle. 
Follow me.” 

Burley, who had awaited his resolution with great composure, 
now followed him in silence. 

The house at Miluwood, built by the father of the present 
proprietor, was a decent mansion, suitable to the si/.o of tho 
estate, but, since the accession of this owner, it had been suffered 
to go considerably into disrepair. At some little distance from 
the house stood the court of offices. Here Morton paused. 

“I must leave you here for a little while,” lie whispered, 
“ until I can provide a bed for you in the house.” 

“ I care little for such delicacy,” said Burley; “for thirty 
years this head has rested oftener on tho turf, or on the next 
grey stone, than upon either wool or down. A draught, of ale, a 
morsel of bread, to 6ay my prayers, and to stretch mo upon dry 
hay, were to me as good as a painted cluimbor, and a prince’s 
table.” 


It occurred to Morton at the same moment, that to attempt 
to introduce the fugitive within the house, would materially in¬ 
crease tho danger of detection. Accordingly, having struck a 
light with implements loft in the stable for that purpose, and 
having fastened up their horses, he assigned Burley, for his 
place of repose, a wooden bed, placed in a loft half-full of hay, 
which an out-of-door domestic had occupied, until dismissed by 
his uncle in one of those fits of parsimony which became more 
rigid from day to day. In this untenanted loft Morton left his 
companion, with a caution so to shade his light that no reflection 
might be seen from the window, and a promise that he would 
presently return with such refreshments as he might be able to 
procure at that late hour. This last, indeed, was a subject on 
which he felt by no means confident, for the power of obtaining 
even the most ordinary provisions depended entirely upon the 
humour m which he might happen to find his uncle’s sole con¬ 
fidante, the ohl housekeeper. If she chanced to be a-bed, which 
was very likely, or out of humour, which was not less so, Morton 
well knew the case to be at least problematical. 

Cursing in his heart, tho sordid parsimony which pervaded 

™ cle 8 establishment, he gave the usual gentle 
knock at the bolted door by which he was accustomed to seek 
admittance when accident had detained him abroad bevond tli« 
early and established hours of rest at the house of MUnwo^ 
It was a sort of hesitating tap, which carried an acknowledgment 
of transgression in its very sound, aud seemed rather to Solicit 

C +? m t nd a ^ entl0n * After ' lt tad been repoated again and 
again, the housekeeper, grumbling betwixt her teeth as she rose 
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from tlie chimney corner in the ball, and wrapping her checked 
handkerchief round her head to secure her from the cold air, 
paced across the stone passage, and repeated a careful “ Wha’s 
there at this time o' night? ’’more than once before she undid 
the bolts and bars, and cautiously opened the door. 

“ This is a fine time o’ night. Mr. Henry.” said the old dame, 
with the tyrannic insolence of a spoilt and favourite domestic— 
“ a braw time o’ night and a bonny, to disturb a peaceful house 
in, and to keep quiet folk out o’ their beds waiting for you. 
Your uncle’s been in his maist three hours syne, aud Robin’s ill 
o’ the rheumatize, aud he’s to his bed too, aud sae I had to sit up 
for ye mysell, for as sair a boast as I hae.” 

Here she coughed once or twice, in further evidence of the 
egregious inconvenience which she had sustained. 

“ Much obliged to you. Alison, and many kind thanks.” 

“ Hegli, sirs, sac fair-fashioned as wo are! Mony folk ca’ 
me Mistress "Wilson, and Milnwood himsell is the only ane about 
this town thinks o’ ca’ing me Alison, aud indeed, he as afteu 
says Mrs. Alison as ony other thing.” 

“ Well, then, Mistress Alison,” said Morton, “ I really am 
sorry to have kept you up waiting till I came in.” 

“ And now that you are come in, Mr. Henry,” said the cross 
old woman, “ what for do you no tak up your candle, and gang 
to your bed ? and mind ye dinna let the candle sweal as ye gang 
alang the wainscot parlour, and baud a’ the house scouring to 
get out the grease agaiu.” 

“ But, Alison, I really must have something to cat, aud a 
draught of ale, before I go to bed.’’ 

“ Eat ?—and ale, Mr. Henry ! My certie, ye’re ill to serve . 
Do ye think we haveua heard o’ your grand popinjay wark 
yonder, and how ye bleezed away as muckle pouther as wad hae 
shot a’ the wild-fowl that we’ll want atween and Candlemas— 
and then ganging majoring to the piper s Howff wi’ a the idle 
loons in the count 17 , and sitting there birling, at your poor 
uncle’s cost, nae doubt, wi' a’ the scuff and raff o’ the water side, 
till sun-down, and then coming harne aud crying for ale, as if ye 

were maister and rnair! ” . 

Extremely vexed, yet anxious, on account of Ins guest, to 
procure refreshments ’if possible, Morton suppressed his resent¬ 
ment, and good-lmmouvcdly assured Mrs. Wilson that ho was 
really both hungry and thirsty ; “and as for the shooting at the 
popinjay, I have hoard you say you have been there yourselt, 
Mrs. Wilson—I wish you had come to look at us. 

“ Ah, Maister Henry,” said the old dame, “ I ' v, sh yo binna 
beginning to learn the wav of binwing in a woman s lug wi a 
your whilly-wha’s! Awcel, sae yo dinna practise them but on 
auld wives like me. the less matter. But tak heed o the young 
queans, lad.—Popinjay—yo think yuiirsell a braw fellow enow; 
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and troth ! ” (surveying him with the candle), “ there’s uao fault 
to find wi’ the outside, if the inside be conforming. But I mind, 
when I was a gilpy of a lassock, seeing the Duke, that was him 
that lost his head at London —folk said it wasna a very gudo 
ane, but it was aye a sair loss to him, puir gentleman—Aweel, 
he wan the popinjay, for few cared to win it owor his Graco’s 

head—WPftl. lift llfld A. pnmplv nrnconpn nn/l n-lion tl.A 


am to you; ana He saia to mo, • Tak tent o’ yoursoll, my bonny 
lassie (these were his very words), for my horse is not very 
chancy.’ And now, as ye say ye had sao little to cat or 
drink, I 11 let you sco that I havena been sae untniudfu’ o’ you; 
for I dinua think it’s safe for young folk to gang to their bed on 
an empty stamach.” 

To do Mrs. Wilson justice, her nocturnal harangues upon 
such occasions not uufrequently terminated with this sii"o 
apophthegm, which always prefaced the producing of 301110 pro¬ 
vision a little better than ordinary, such as sho now placed before 
him. In fact, the principal object of her maundering was to 
display her consequence and love of power; for Mrs. Wilson 
was not, at the bottom, an ill-temporcd woman, and certainly 
loved her old and young master (both of whom she tormented 
extremely) better than any one else in the world. She now eyed 

“r,„^ n „ 7 h„r g :oa eS ^ ca ^ncy. a/he 

M " c . tl ° K u<1 ® .'“y it do yo. my bonuy man. I trow to 
dmna get sic a skirl-m-the.pan as that at Nicl Blane’s. His 

wife was a canny body, and could dress things very weol for aim 

£ t r re R ,t T in / SS |’ U0 , Bk » * S,Xper to 

be sure. But I doubt the daughter’s a silly thin"—an unco 

T°am e ^nH- S ^l 10 h a d busked on her liead at the kirk bSt Sunday 
I am doubting that there will bo news o’ a’ time braws But niv 
mild een’s drawing thegithcr; dinna hurry yonr^my bonnv 

Imtnnf ^ !““{ ab °l lt th ® P n i tting <mt the candle, and (hero’s a 
orn of ale and a gJass of clowgillie-flower wate^ I dinna ® in 

Morton promised to attend punctually in lmr j 

requested her not to bo alarmed if she heard th.wl cmtlon > an <* 

i-;;: 3s 

the door with an admonition to remember to a * 

his ways before he laid himself down to restkndt* "V* 
protection during the hours of darkness. d to prtty for 
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Such were the manners of a certain class of domestics, once 
common in Scotland, and perhaps still to be found in some old 
manor-houses in its remote counties. They were fixtures in the 
family they belonged to; and as they never conceived the pos¬ 
sibility of such a thing as dismissal to be within the chances of 
their lives, they were, of course, sincerely attached to every 
member of it. 1 On the other hand, when spoiled by the indul¬ 
gence or indolence of their superiors, they were very apt to 
become ill-tempered, self-sufficient, and tyrannical; so much so. 
that a mistress or master would sometimes almost have wi6hea 
to exchange their cross-grained fidelity for the smooth and 
accommodating duplicity of a modern menial. 


CHAPTER VI. 

« Yea, this man’s brow, like to a tragic leaf, 

Foretells the nature of a tragic volume.’ — SnAKESFEARB. 

Being at length rid of the housekeeper’s presence, Morton mado 
a collection of what ho had reserved from the provisions set 
before him. and prepared to carry them to liis concealed guest 
He did not think it necessary to take a light, being perfectly 
acquainted with every turn of tho road ; and it was luckv he <lnl 
not do so, for lie had' hardly stepped beyond the threshold ore a 
heavy trampling of horses announced that the body of cat nil}, 
whose kettle-drums they had before beard, were in the act of 
passing along the high-road which winds round the foot of J e 
bank on which the house of Miluwood was p aced He heard the 
commanding-officer distinctly give the word holt. A pause ot 
silence followed, interrupted only by tho occasional neighing 

pawing of an impatient charger. . . . * „ii lor u v 

‘ “ Whose house is this? said a voice, in a tone of autlioi y 

and command. . . 

“ Miluwood, if it like your honour, was the reply. 

“ Is tho owner well affected?” said the inquirer. . 

“ He complies with the orders of Government, and fiequents 

an indulged minister.” was the response. . very 

“Hum! ay! indulged:* h mere mask for tiea- ' J 
impolitically allowed to those who are too great cowards to wear 

their principles barefaced. Had we not 

and search the house, in caso some of the } ; . „ 

cerned in this heathenish butchery may be conceak dm it f 
Ere Morton could recover from the alarm into li 

i See Note D.— Scottish Dome»tic*. 
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proposal had thrown him, a third speaker rejoined, “ I cannot 
think it at all necessary; Miluwood is an infirm hypochondriac 
old man, who never meddles with politics, aDd loves his money, 
bags and bonds better than anything else in the world. His 
nephew, I hear, was at the wappen-sehaw to-day, and gained the 
popinjay, which does not look like a fanatic. I should think 
they are all gone to bed long since, and an alarm at this time of 
night might kill the poor old man.” 

“ Well,” rejoined the leader, “ if that lie so, to search the house 
would be lost time, of which wo have but little to throw away. 
Gentlemen of the Life-Guards, forward—March ! ” 

A few notes on the trumpet, mingled with the occasional 
boom of the kettle-drum, to mark the eadonoo, joined with the 
tramp of hoofs, and the clash of arms, announced that the 
troop had resumed its march. The moon broke out as the 
leading files of the column attained a hill up which the road 
winded, and showed indistinctly the glittering of the steel-caps; 
nud the dark figures of the horses and riders might bo imperfectly 
traced through the gloom. They continued to advance up the hill, 
and sweep over the top of it in such long succession as intimated 
a considerable numerical force. 


When the last of them had disappeared, young Morton 
resumed his purpose of visiting his guest. Upon entering the 
place of refuge, he found him seated on Ins humble couch with 
a pocket Bible open in his hand, which he seemed to study with 

!"^ n6e fi m ! dl atl0Q -. .? 1S br . oa ^ 8Wor <*. which lie had unsheathed 
n the first alarm at the arrival of the dragoons, lay naked across 

\ nd the H? 6 er that 6t °°d beside him upon the old 
Tv iT VCd th ®P ur POse of a table, throw a partial and 
LgLt “P° n - those 8tern “nd harsh features, iu which 
ferocity was rendered more solemn and dignified by a wild cast 

of tragic enthusiasm. His brow was that of ono in whom some 
^T^e°lS M lie n tL PrinCi |l le h / 8 °'; e . r T helraed all other passions 

templated hiraToratoValrinute ^ ***" M ° rt ° n bad °° n - 

"J- !~ii, -e Baiw, my hMr i, aot SBt 

bridegroom ^ ™ 

I must not do His labour grud^ly/>° re W ° fk f ° r me 0U earth ' 
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“Eat and refresh yourself,” said Morton; “to-morrow yonr 
safety requires you should leave this place, in order to gaiu the 
hills, so soon as you can see to distinguish the track through the 
morasses.” 

“ Young man,” returned Balfour, “ you are already weary of 
me. and would be yet more so, perchance, did you know the task 
upon which I have been lately put. And I wonder not that it 
should be so, for there are times when I am weary of myself. 
Think you not it is a soro trial for flesh and blood, to be called 
upon to execute the righteous judgments of Heaven while we are 
yet in the body, and continue to retain that blinded sense and 
sympathy for carnal suffering, which makes our own flesh thrill 
when we strike a gash upon the body of another? And think 
you, that when some prime tyrant has been removed from his 
place, that the instruments of his punishment can at all times 
look back on their share in his downfall with firm and unshaken 
nerves? Must they not sometimes even question the truth of 
that inspiration which they have felt and acted under?—must 
they not sometimes doubt the origin of that strong impulse 
with which their prayers for heavenly direction under difficulties 
have been inwardly answered and confirmed, and confuse, in their 
disturbed apprehensions, the responses of Truth itself with some 
strong delusion of the enemy ? ” 

** Those are subjects, Mr. Balfour, on which I am ill qualified 
to converse with you.” answered Morton; “but I own 1 should 
strongly doubt the origin of any inspiration which seemed to dic¬ 
tate a line of conduct contrary to those feelings of natural 
humanity which Heaven has assigned to us as the general law of 
our conduct.” 

Balfour seemed somewhat disturbed, and drew himself hastily 
up, but immediately composed himself, and answered coolly, “ It 
is natural you should think so; yon are yet in the dungeon-house 
of the law, a pit darker than that into which Jeremiah was 
plunged, even the dungeon of Malcaiah the son of Hamelmelceh, 
where there was no water but mire. Yet is the seal of the 
covenant upon your forehead, and the son of the righteous, who 
resisted to blood where the banner was spread on the mountains, 
shall not ho utterly lost, as one of the children of darkness. 
Trow ye, that in this day of bitterness and calamity, nothing is 
required at our hands but to keep the moral law as far as our 
carnal frailty will permit? Think ye our conquests must bo 
only over our corrupt and evil afToctions and passions? r^o 
—we are called upon, when we have girded up our loins, to run 
the race boldly, and when wo have drawn the sword, we are en¬ 
joined to smite the ungodly, though he be our neighbour, and 
the man of power and cruelty, though he were of our own kin¬ 
dred, and tiie friend of our own bosom.” 

“ These are the sentiments,” said Morton, “ that your enemies 
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impute to yon, and which palliate, if they do not viiirluaco, tho 
cruel measures which the council have directed against you. 
They affirm, that you pretend to derive your rule of action from 
what you call an inward light, rejecting the restraints of legal 
magistracy, of national law, and oven of common humanity, 
when in opposition to what you call the spirit within you.” 

“They do us wrong,” auswered the Covenanter; “ it is they, 
perjured as they are, who have rejected all law, both divine and 
civil, and who now persecute us for adherence to the Solemn 
League and Covenant, between God and the kingdom of Scotland, 
to which all of them, save a few popish malignants, have sworn 
in former days, and which they now burn in the market-places, 
and tread under foot in derision. When this Charles Stewart 
returned to these kingdoms, did tho malignants bring him back P 
Thcv had tried it with stroug hand—but they failed, I trow. 
Could Janies Grahnme of Montrose, and bis Highland catcrans, 
have put him again in the place of his father? I think their 
heads on the Westport told another talo for many a lou<' day. 
It was the workers of the glorious work—the roformcrs°of the 
beauty of the tabernacle, that called him again to the high place 
from which his father fell. Ami what has beon our Reward P 
In the words of the prophet, ‘ Wo looked for pcnco, but no good 
came ; and for a time ot health, and behold troublo—Tho snort¬ 
ing of his horses was heard from Dan ; the whole laud trembled 
at the sound of the neighing of his strong ones; for they are 
come and have dovonred the land and all that is in it ’ ” 

suhs^;^° Ur f ,, . anSWered M , ol : t0u ’ ‘ ,][ “either undertake to 
subscribe to or refute your complaints against tho Government 

Dj"! “layered to repay a debt due to the comrade of my 

b y S m “S Jon shelter in your distress, but you wifi 

troveray 16 “P 6 '* in your cause, or* in con! 

3 + , e you to re P 0Se * and heartily wish it were in 

my power to render your condition more comfortable.” 

Hut I shall see you. I trust, in the morning, ere I denart ? 

;»Si 

S“utTe ra dtp ^nd fi™“S e n;at n i luT*7 " 
refu^ 1, wbe,fTt m Z .,«» 

parted for the night. pursue Jus journey, they 

Morton retired to a few hours’rest. i,:„ : ■ .. 

turbed by the events of the day, did uof wymuTmt' 0 "’ 
sound repose. There was a biejled vision 
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in which his new friend seemed to bo a principal actor. The 
fair form of Edith Bellenden also mingled in his ureain, weeping, 
and with dishevelled hair, and appearing to call on him for com¬ 
fort and assistance, which he had not in his power to render. 
He awoke from these unrefreshing slumbers with a feverish im¬ 
pulse, and a heart which foreboded disaster. There was already 
a tinge of dazzling lustre on the verge of the distant hills, and 
the dawn was abroad in all the freshness of a summer morn¬ 
ing. 

“I have slept too long.” he exclaimed to himself, “and 
must now hasten to forward the journey of this unfortunate 
fugitive.” 

He dressed himself as fast as possible, opened the door of the 
house with as little noise as he could, and hastened to the place 
of refuge occupied by the Covenanter. Morton entered on tip¬ 
toe, for the determined tone and manner, as well as the unusual 
language and sentiments of this singular individual, had struck 
him with a sensation approaching to awe. Balfour was still 
asleep. A ray of light streamed on his uncurtained couch, and 
showed to Morton the working of his harsh features, which 
seemed agitated by some strong internal cause of disturbance. 
He had not undressed. Both his arms were above the bed-cover, 
the right hand strongly clenched, and occasionally making that 
abortive attempt to strike, which usually attends dreams of 
violence ; the left was extended and agitated, from time to time, 
by a movement as if repulsing some ono. The perspiration 
stood on his brow, “ like bubbles in a late disturbed stream,” and 
these marks of emotion were accompanied with broken words 
which escaped from him at intervals—“ Thou art taken, Judas— 
thou art taken—Cling not to my knees—cling not to my knees— 
hew him down !—A priest? Ay, a priest of' Baal, to be bound 
and slain, even at the brook Kisliou— Fire-arms will not pre- 
vail against him—Strike—thrust with the cold iron !—put lmn 
out of pain—put him out of pain, were it but for the sake of Ins 

^Aluch alarmed at the import of these expressions, which seemed 
to burst from him even in sleep with the stern energy accompany¬ 
ing the perpetration of some act of violence, Morton shook his 
guest by the shoulder in order to awake him. The first words 
he uttered were, “ Bear me where ye will, I will avouch the 

deed! ” 

His glance around having then fully awakened him, heat once 
assumed 0 all the stern and gloomy composure of his ordinary 
manner, and throwing himself on his knees, heforo speaking to 
Morton, poured forth an ejaculatory prayer for the suftenng 
Church of Scotland, entreating that the blood of her innrdeied 
eaints and martyrs might, be precious in the sight of Heaven, ana 
that the shield "f the Almighty might be spread over the scattered 
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remnant, who, for His name’s sake, were abiders in the wilderness. 
Vengeance—speedy and ample vengeance on the oppressors— 
was the concluding petition of his devotions, which he expressed 
aJoud in strong ana emphatic language, rendered more impressive 
by the Orientalism of Scripture. 

When he had finished his prayer he arose, and tnking Morton 
by the arm, they descended together to the stable, where the 
Wanderer (to give Bnrley a title which was often conferred on 
his sect) began to make his horse ready to pursue his journey. 
When the animal was saddled and bridled, Burley requested 
Morton to walk with him a gun-shot, into t he wood, and direct, 
him to the right road for gaining the moors. Morton readily 
complied, and they walked for some time in silence under the 
shade of some fine old trees, pursuing a sort, of natural path, which, 
after passing through woodland for about half a mile, led into 
the bare and wild country which extends to the foot of the hills. 

There was little conversation between them, until at length 
Burley suddenly asked Morton, “ Whether the words he had 
spoken over-night, had borne fruit in his mind ? ” 

Morton answered, “ That he remained of the same opinion 
which he had formerly held, and was determined, at. least, as far 
and as long as possible, to unite the duties of a good Christian 
with those of a peaceful subject.” 

“In other words,” replied Burley, “you are desirous to serve 
God and Mammon—to be one day professing the truth with your 
lips, and the next day in arms, at. the command of carnal and 
tyrannic authority, to shed the blood of those who for the truth 
have forsaken all things ! Think ye,” he continued, “ to touch 
pitch and remain nndefiled r* to mix in the ranks of malignants, 
papists, papa-prelatists, latitudiuarians, and scoffers; to partake 
of their sports, which are like the meat offered unto idols; to 
hold intercourse, perchance, with their daughters, as the sons of 

God with the daughters of men in the world before the flood ?_ 

think you, I say, to do all these things, and yet remain free from 
pollution? I say unto you, that all communication with the 
enemies of the Church is the accursed thing which God hatoth! 
Touch not—taste not—handle not! And grieve not, young man 
as if you alone were called upon to subdue your carnal affections’ 
and renounce the pleasures which are a snare to your feet—I say 
to you, that the Son of David hath denounced no better lot on 
the whole generation of mankind.” 

He then mounted his horse, and turning to Morton repeated 
the text of Scripture, “ An heavy yoke was ordained for the sous 

?n*f am i fr °^ * h V lay the y P° °«t of their mother’s womb 
till the day that they return to the Mother of all things’ 

from him who is clothed in blue silk and wearcth a crown’ 
even to him who weareth simple linen—wrath, envy, trouble and 
unquietness, ngour, strife, and fear of death in the time of rest,” 
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Having: uttered these words. lie set his horse in motion, and 
soon disappeared among: the boughs of the forest. 

“Farewell, stern enthusiast!” said Morton, looking after 
him. “ In some moods of mj mind, how dangerous would be the 
society of such a companion ! If I am unmoved by his zeal for 
abstract doctrines of faith, or rather for a peculiar mode of 
worship ” (such was the purport of his reflections), “ can I be a 
man, and a Scotchman, and look with indifference on that per¬ 
secution which has made wise men mad? Was not the cause of 


freedom, civil and religious, that for which inv father fought? 
and shall I do well to remain inactive, or to tike the part of an 
oppressive government, if there should appear any rational pro¬ 
spect of redressing the insufferable wrongs to which my miserable 
countrymen are subjected ?—And yet. who shall warrant me that 
these people, rendered wild by persecution, would not, in the hour 
of victory, be as cruel and as intolerant as those by whom they 
are now hunted down ? What degree of moderation, or of mercy, 
can be expect'd from this Burley,so distinguished as one of their 
principal champions, and who seems even now to be reeking from 
some recent deed of violence, and to feel stings of remorse which 
even his enthusiasm cannot .altogether stifle? I am weary of 
seeing nothing but violence and fury around me—now assuming 
the mask of lawful authority, now taking that of religions zeal. 
I am sick of my country—of myself—of my dependent situation 
—of my repressed feelings—of these woods—of that river of 
that house—of all but—Edith, and she can never be mine ! Why 
should I haunt her walks ?—why encourage my own delusion, 
and perhaps hers ? She can never be mine: her grandmother's 
pride—the opposite principles of our families—my wretched state 
of dependence—a poor miserable slave, for I have not even the 
wn"cs of a servant—all circumstances give the lie to the vain 
hope that we can ever be united. Why then protract a delusion 
so painful ? 

•• But I am no slave,” ho said aloud, and drawing himself up 
to his full stature—** no slave, in one respect surely. I can change 
,nv abode—my father's sword is mine, and Europe lies opeu 
before me, as before him aud hundreds besides of my eouutrymen, 
who have filled it with the fame of their exploits. Perhaps some 
luck\'chance may raise me to a rank with our Ruthvens, our 
Lesleys, our Monroes, the cl.oseu leaders of the famous Protestaut 
champion, Gustavus Adolphus—or if not, a soldiers life or a 

soldier’s grave.” . . . . . , . 

When he had formed this determination, he found himself 

m*:ir the door of his uncles house,and resolved to lose no time in 


making him acquainted with it. ,, , „ , 

" Another glance of Edith’s eye. another walk by Bditn s side, 
and my resolution would melt away. I will tako an irrevocable 
step, therefore, and then see her for the last time. 
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In tins mood he entered the wainscot ted parlour, in which 
his uncle was already placed at his morning’s refreshment, a huge 
plate of oatmeal porridge, with a corresponding allowance of 
butter-milk. The favourite housekeeper was in attendance, half 
standing, half resting on the back of a chair, in a posture betwixt 
freedom and respect. The old gentleman had been remarkably 
tall in his earlier days, an advantage which ho now lost by stoop¬ 
ing to such a degree, that at a meeting, where there was some 
dispute concerning the sort of arch which should be thrown over 
a considerable brook, a facetious neighbour proposed to offer 
Milnwood a handsome sum for his curved backbone, alleging that 
ho would sell anythin" that belonged to him. Splay feet of un¬ 
usual size, long thin hands, garnished with nails which seldom 
felt the steel, a wrinkled and puckered visage, the length of which 
corresponded with that of his person, together with a pair of little 
sharp bargain-making grey eyes, that seemed eternally looking 
out for their advantage, completed the highly unpromising ex¬ 
terior of Mr. Morton of Milmvood. As it would have been very 
injudicious to have lodged a liberal or benevolent disposition in 
such an unworthy cabinet, Nature had suited his person with a 
mind exactly in conformity with it—that is to say, mean, selfish, 
aud covetous. 


When this amiable personago was awaro of tho presence of 
his nephew, lie hastened, before addressing him, to swallow tho 
spoonful of porridge which he was in the act of conveying to his 
mouth, aud as it chanced to bo scalding hot, tho pain occasioned 
by its descent down his throat and into his stomach inflamed tho 
ill-humour with which he was already prepared to meet his kins¬ 
man. “The deil take them that made them,” was his first 
ejaculation, apostrophizing his mess of porridge. 

“ They’re glide parritch enough,” said Mrs. Wilson, “ if V o 
wad but take time to sup them. I made them mysoll; but if 

folk wanna hae patience, they should get their thrapples cause- 
waycu. L 

“ Hand your peace, Alison ! I was speaking to my uovoy.— 

How is this, sir ? and what sort o’ scampering gates nro these 

o going on ? Ye wore not at hamo last night till near midnight.” 

Thereabouts, sir, I believe,” answered Morton, in an iu- 
different tone. ’ 

“ Thereabouts sir ?-Wh»t sort of an answer is that, sir? 
VV by came ye na hnme when other folk loft the grund ?” 

“ T W *T P< p Se / 0U J 11 ? 7 , rea ? 011 wclI » sir ” said Morton ; 

mlin ^ the . fortun 1 e 1° b ? the best marksman of the day, and ro- 

youugmen!” ^ S ° m ° Uttle edutainment to the other 

f ‘‘?1^ deevil ye did, sir ! And ye come to toll me that to my 
face ? You pretend to gie entertainments, that eauna come by 
a dinner except by sorurng on a carefu’ man like me ? But if ye 
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put me to charges, I’se work it out o’ ye. I scena why ye shotildna 
hand the plough, now that the ploughman lias left us; it wad set 
ye better than wearing thae green duds, and wasting your siller 
on powtlier and lead ; it wad put ye in an honest calling, and wad 
keep ye in bread without beiug hehadden to ouy ane.” 

“ I am very ambitious of learning such a calling, 6ir, but I 
don't understand driving the plough.” 

“ And what for no ? It’s easier than your gunning and archery 
that ye like sae week Auld Davie is ca’ing it e’en now, and ye 
may be goadsinan for the first twa or three davs, and tak tent 
ve dinna o’erdrive the owsen, and then ye will ho fit to gang 
between the stilts. Ye'll ne’er learn younger. I’ll he your caution. 
Haggieholm is heavy land, and Davie is ower auld to keep the 
coulter down now.” 

•• I beg pardon for interrupting you, sir, but I have formed a 
scheme for myself, which will have the same effect of relieving 
you of the burden and charge attending my company.” 

“Ay? Indeed? a scheme o’ yours? that must be a denty 
ane!” said the uncle, with a very peculiar snoer; “ let’s hear about 
it, lad.” 

“It is said in two words, Rir. I intend to leave this 
country, and serve abroad, as my father did before these un¬ 
happy troubles broke out at home. His name will not be so 
entirely forgotten in the countries where he served, but that 
it will procure his sou at least the opportunity of trying his 
fortune as a soldier.” 

“ Gude be gracious to us!’’ exclaimed the housekeeper; “our 
young Mr. Harry gang abroad? Na, na! eh, na! that maun 
never bo.” 

Milnwood, entertaining no thought or purpose of parting 
with his nephew, who was, moreover, very useful to him. in 
many respects, was thunderstruck at this abrupt declaration 
of independence from a person whose deference to him had 
hitherto been unlimited. He recovered himself, however, im¬ 
mediately. 

“ And wha do you think is to give you the means.yonn^ man, 
for such a wild-goose chase! Not 1. I am sure—I can hardly 
support ye at hamo. And ye wad be marrying, I’se warrant, as 
your father did afore ye, too, and sending your uncle lmme a pack 
o’ weans to be fighting and skirling through the house m my 
auld davs, and to take wing and tlee aff like yoursell, wlieneier 
they were asked to servo a turn about the town ? ” 

“ I have no thoughts of ever marrying,” answered Henry. 

“ Hear till him now ! ” said the housekeeper. “ It's a shame 
to hear a douce young lad speak in that way,^ since a the warld 

kens that they maun either marry or do waur.” 

“Hand your peace, Alison,” said her master and yon, 
Harry,” (he added, m- re mildly), “put this nonsense out o your 
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head—this conics o' letting yo gang a-sodgoring for a day—mind 
ye hae iuio siller, lad. for ony sic nonsense plans.” 

“ I beg your pardon, sir, my wants shall ho very few; and 
would you please to give me the gold chain, which the Margrave 
gave to my father after the battle of Lut/.en-” 

“ Mercy on us! the gowd chain ! ” exclaimed his uncle. 

“ The chain of gowd !” re-echoed tlio housekeeper, both aghast 
with astonishment at the audacity of the proposal. 

— “I will keep a few links,” continued the young man, “ to 
remind me of him by whom it was won. and the place where he 
won it,”continued Morton ; “ the rest shall furnish mo the means 
of following the same career in which uiy father obtained that 
mark of distinction.” 

” Mercifu’ powers ! ” exclaimed tlio govornanto, “ my master 
wears it every Sunday! ” 

" Sunday and Saturday,” added old Milnwood, “ whenever I 
put on my black velvet coat; and Wylie Maetrickit is partly of 
opinion it’s a kind of heirloom, that rather bolangs to the bead of 
tho house than to the immediate descendant. It has tliroo 
thousand links; I have counted them a thousand times. It s 
worth three hundred pouuds sterling.” 

“ That is more than I want, sir; if you ehooso to give mo tlio 
third part of tho money, and tive links of the chain, it will amply 
servo my purpose, and the rest will be some slight atonement for 
tho expense and trouble I have put you to.” 

“The laddie’s in a creel !” exclaimed his unde. “O sirs! 
what will become o’ tlio rigs o’ Milnwood when I am dead 
and gauo ! He would fling tho crown o’ Scotland awa. if lie 
had it.” 

“ Hout, sir,” said the old housekeeper, “I maun e’en say it’s 
partly your ain faut. Ye mamma curb his head ower suit* in 
neither: and, to be suro, since ho has gaue doun to tho How IT, yo 
maun just e’eu pay tho lowing.” 

“ If be ”ot alum© twa dollars, Alisou,” said the old goutlo- 
mau, very reiuctautly. 

“I’ll settle it mysell wi'Niel Blane, tho first time I gang 
down t° tho cmclian,” said Alison, “ cheaper than your honour or 
Sir. Harry can do; M and then whispered to Henry, “ Dinna vex 
lmu ouy mair; I’ll pay tho lave out o’ the butter siller, aud nae 
mair words about it.” Then proceeding aloud, “ And 1 yo mauna 
6 .I )e f ko the young gentleman lmuding tho plough; there's 7 »uir 
distressed wings ouow about the country will bo glad to do that 

him *'^ 0 Snt * a 8 ou l )— ^ set3 them far bettor than tho like o’ 


w ° ,U , hae P 10 dragoons on us,” said MUnwood, 

for comforting and entertaining intercommuned rebels-_a 

bonny strait ye would put us in! But take your breakfast 
Harry, aud then lay by your uow green coat, and put on your 


v 
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Raplocli grey ; it's a mail- mensfw’ and thrifty dress, and a man 
seemly sight, than time dangling slops and ribands.” 

Morton left the room, perceiving plainly that he had at pre¬ 
sent no chance of gaining his purpose, nud, perhaps, not 
altogether displeased at the obstacles which seemed to present 
themselves to his leaving the neighbourhood of Tillietudlem. 
The housekeeper followed him into the next room, patting him 
on the back, and bidding him “ be a gude bairn, and pit by his 
braw things. And I’ll loup doun your hat, and lay by the band 
aud riband,” said the officious dame; “and ye maun never, at 
no hand, speak o' leaving the land, or of selling the gowd chain, 
for your uncle has au unco pleasure in looking on yon, and in 
counting the links of the clmiuzie; and ye ken auld folk canna 
last for ever; sae the chain, aud the lands, and a’ will be your 
ain ae day; aud ye may marry ouy leddy in the conutry-6ido |ye 
like, aud’keep a braw house at Milnwood, for there’s enow o’ 
means; aud is not that worth waiting for, my dow ?” 

There was something in the latter part of the prognostic 
which sounded so agreeably in the ears of Morton, that he shook 
the old dame cordially by tho hand, and assured her he was much 
obliged by her good advice, and would weigh it carefully before 
he proceeded to act upon his former resolution. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“ From seventeen years till now, almost fourscore, 

Here lived I, but now live here no more. 

At seventeen years many their fortunes seek. 

But at fourscore it is too late a week. —As i ou Like It. 


"Wr must conduct our readers to the Tower of Tillietudlem, to 
which 1 adv Margaret Bcllcnden had returned, m romantic 
phrase, malecouteut and full of heaviness, at the unexpected, and, 
L she deemed it, indelible affront, which lm<l boon hrmlight upon 
her dignity by tho public miscarriage of Goose Gtbbio. that 
uufortuuate man-at-arms was forthwith commanded to drive his 
feathered charge to the most remote parts of the common moor, 
and ou no account to awaken the grief or resentment of his lady, 
by appearing in her presence while the sense of tho atfiont was 

yCt The next proceeding of Lady Margaret was to hold a solemn 
court of justice, to which Harrison and the butler were admitted, 
partlv on the footing of witnesses, partly as assessors, to inquire 
into tho recusancy of Cuddle Headr.gg, the ploughman, and the 
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abetment which he bad received from his mother—these being 
regarded as the original causes of the disaster which had befallen 
the chivalry of Tillietudlem. The charge being fully made out 
and substantiated, Lady Margaret resolved to reprimand tho 
culprits in person, and, if she found them impenitent, to extend 
the censure into a sentence of expulsion from the barony. Miss 
Bellenden alone ventured to say anything in behalf of tho 
accused. But her countenance did not. proiit them as it might 
have done on any other occasion ; for as soon ns Edith had heard 
it ascertained that the unfortunate cavalier had nut suffered iu 
his person, his disaster had affected her with an irresistible dis¬ 
position to laugh, which, in spite of Lady Margaret's indignation, 
or rather irritated, as usual, by restraint, had broken out repeatedly 
on her return homeward, until her grandmother, in no shape 
imposed upon by the several fictitious causes which the young 
lady assigned for her ill-timed risibility, upbraided her iu very 
bitter terms with being insensible to tho honour of her family. 
Miss Beilenden’s intercession, therefore, had on this oceasiou 
little or no chauco to be listened to. 


As if to evince the rigour of her disposition, Lady Margaret, 
on this solemn occasion, exchanged the ivory-headed cane with 
which she commonly walked, for an immense gold-headed stalf 
which had belonged to her father, the deceased Earl of Torwood, 
and which, like a sort of mace of office, she only inado use of on 
occasions of special solemnity. Supported by this awful baton 
of command, Lady Margaret Bellenden entered tho cottage of 
the delinquents. 

There was an air of consciousness about old Manse, as she 
rose from her wicker chair iu the chimucy-nook, not with tho 
eordial alertness of visage which used, on other occasions, to 
♦xpress the honour she felt iu the visit of her lady, but with a 
certain solemnity and embarrassment, like an accused party on his 
first appearance iu presence of his judge, before whom ho is, 
nevertheless, determined to assert his innocence. Her arms were 
folded, her mouth primmed into an expression of respect mingled 
with obstinacy, her whole mind apparently bent up to the solemn 
interview. With her best enrtsey to tho gronud. aud a mute 
motion of reverence, Mause pointed to the chair which, on former 
occasions, Lady Margaret (for the good lady was somewhat of a 
gossip) had deigned to occupy for half an hour sometimes at a 
tune, heanug the news of tho county and of the borough But 
at present hor mistress was far too indignant for such con¬ 
descension. She rejected the mute imitation with a hauirhtv 

i mn< ?’ an< * herself up as she spoke; she 

Utered the following interrogatory m a tone calculated to over- 
Mieim the cnipnt. 

lt trae ’ JIaus0 - ns } « m informed by Harrison, Gudyill 
and others of my people, that you hue tu«u it upou you, contrary 
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to flic faith yon owe to God and the kin?, and to me, your 
natural lady and mistiess, to keep back your sou frae the wap- 
pen-sehaw held by tho onler of the slieritt', aud to return his 
armour and abulyiements at a moment when it. was impossible to 
Jind a suitable delegate in his 6tead, whereby the barony of 
Tiliietudlem. baith in the person of its mistress and indwellors, 
lias ineurred sic a disgrace and dishonour as liasua befa’en the 
family since the days of Malcolm Canmore ? ” 

Manse’s habitual respect for her mistress was extreme; she 
hesitated, and one or two short coughs expressed the difficulty 
she had in defending herself. 

“ I am sure—my leddy—hem ! hem !—I am sure I am sorry 
—very sorry that ony cause of displeasure should hae occurred— 
but my son’s illness-” 

“Dinna tell me of your son’s illness, Manse ! Had he been 
sincerely umveel, ye would hae been at the Tower by daylight 
to get something that wad do him gude; there are few 
ailments that I liavena medical recipes for, and that ye ken fu* 
weel.” 

“ O ay, my leddy ! I am sure ye hae wrought wonderful 
cures; the last thing ye sentCuddie, when he had the butts, e’en 
wrought like a charm.” 

“ Why, then, woman, did ye not. apply to me. if there was 
ony real need ? Imt. there was none, ye fause-hearted vassal that 


ye are! ’’ 

“ Your leddyship never ca’d me sic a word as that before. 
Ohon ! that I sold live to ho ca’d sae,” she continued, bursting 
into tears, “and me a born servant o’ the house o’ Tiliietudlem! 
] am sure they Indie lmitli (Jnddie and ine sair, if they said he 
wadna tight ower tho boots in blude for your leddyship and Miss 
Edith, and the auld Tower—ay sold he, and 1 would rather, see 
him buried beneath it. than ho suld gie way; but thir ridings 
and wappensehnwings, my leddy, I lme une broo o’ them ava I 
can find nae warrant, for them whatsoever.” t 

“ Nae warrant for them ! ” cried the high-born dame. . Do 
ye lift ken, woman, that ye are hound to lie liege vassals in nil 
hunting, hosting, watching, and warding, when lawfully sum¬ 
moned thereto in my name i Your service is not gratuitous 1 
trow ye hue land for it. Ye’re kindly tenants; hae a cot-house, 
a kale-yard, and a cow’s grass on tho common. Few hae been 
brought farther ben. and ye grudge your son suld gie mo a day a 

service in the field! ” ,, . „ , . , 

“ Na, my leddy—na, my leddy, it’s no that, exclAimed 

Mause, greatly embarrassed, “ but ane canna serve twa maisters; 
aud, if the truth mnnn e’en eonte out, there’s Ane abune wliase 
commands I maun obey before your leddyship s. I am sure, 
would put neither king's nor kaiser's, nor ony earthly crea.utes, 
afore them.’ 
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“ How mean ye by Hint, vc aulil fule woman ? D yetliink that 
I order ouything against conscience ? ” , 

“ I diuna pretend to say that, my leddy, in regard o yonr 
Ieddyship’s conscience, which has been brought up, as it were, 
wi* prelatic principles; but ilka ano maun walk by the light o 
their ain; and mine,” said Mause, waxing bolder ns the conference 
became animated, “tells me that I suld leave a cot, kale-yard, 
and cow’s grass—and suffer a’, rather than that I or mine should 
put on harness in an unlawfn’ cause.” 

“Unlawful” exclaimed her mistress; “the cause to which 
you arc called by yonr lawful leddy and mistress—by tho 
command of the king—by the writ of the privy council—by 
the order of the lord-lieutenant — by the warrant of the 
sheriff ? ” 

“ Ay, my leddy, nae donbt; but no to displeasure your leddy- 
ship, ye’ll mind that there was ance a king in Scripturo they ca’d 
Nebuehaduezzar, and he set. up a golden image in the plain o’ 
Dura, ns it might be in the haugh yonder by the water-side, where 
the array were warned to meet yesterday; anil the princes, and 
the governors, and tho captains, and the judges thcmsclls, forhy 
1 he treasurers, the counsellors, and tho sheriffs, were warned to 
the dedication thereof, and commanded to fall down and worship 
at. the sound of the cornet, tlute, harp, sackbut., psaltery, and all 
kinds of music.” 

“And what, o’ a’ this, ye fule wife ? Or what had Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar to do with the wnppen-schaw of the Tipper Ward of 
Clydesdale 't ” 

“ Only just thus far, my leddy,” continued Manse, firmly, '* that, 
prelacy is like the great golden image in tho plain of Dura, and 
that as Shadrach, Meshncli, and Abednego wero borne out in 
refusing to how down and worship, so neither shall Cuddio 
Headrigg, yonr leddyship’s poor plengliman, at least wi’ his auld 
mither’s cousent, make murgeons or Jenny-flections, as they ca’ 
them, in the house of the prelates and curates, nor gird him 
wi’ armour to fight in their cause, either at the sound of 
kettle-drums, organs, bagpipes, or ony other kind of music 
whatever.” 

Dady Margaret Bellenden heard this exposition of Scripture 
with the greatest possible indignation, as well as surprise. 

“ I see which way tho wind hlaws,” she exelaimed, after a 

f iause of astonishment; “the evil spirit of the year sixteen 
mntired and forty-twa is at wark again as merrily as ever, 
and ilka auld wife in the chimnoy-nouck will he for knapping 
doctrine wi’ doctors o’ divinity n*nd the godly fathers o the 
church.” 

“ If your leddyslnp means the bishops and curates, I’m sure 
they hne been hut, stepfathers to the Kirk o’ Scotland. And 
since yonr leddyship is pleased to speak o' parting wi’ us, I am 
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free to tell you a piece o my mind in another article. Yonr 
leddyship and the steward hae been pleased to propose that my 
son Cuddie said work in the barn wi a new-fangled machine for 
flighting the corn frae the chaff, thus impiously thwarting the 
will of Divine Providence, by raising wind for yonr leddyship’s 
am particular use l»y human art, instead of soliciting it. by 
prayer, or waiting patiently for whatever dispensation of wind 
Providence was pleased to send upon the sheeling-hill. Now 
my leddy-” 

“The woman would drive onv reasonable being daft!” said 
Lady Margaret; then resuming her tone of authority and indif¬ 
ference. she concluded. “ Weel, Mause. I'll just end where I sud 
hae beguu—ye’re ower learned and ower godly for me to dispute 
wi' : sao I have just this to say—either Cuddie must attend 
musters when he’s lawfully warned by the ground officer, or 
the sooner he and you flit and quit my bounds the better; there’s 
nae scarcity o’ auld wives or ploughmen; but if there were, I 
laid rather that the rigs of Tillietudlem bare naething but 
windle-straes and sandy lavrocks than that they were ploughed 
by rebels to the king.” 

“ A weel, my leddy,” said Mause, “ I was born here, and 
thought to die where my father died; aud your leddyship has 
been a kind mistress, I'll ne’er deny that, aud I’se ne’er cease to 
pray for you, and for Miss Edith, and that ye may be brought to 
see the error of your ways. But still-” 

“ The error of my ways! ” interrupted Lady Margaret, much 
incensed—“ the error of my ways, ye uncivil woman ? ” 

” Ou, ay, my leddy, we are blinded that live in this valley of 
tears and darkness, and hae a’ ower mony errors, grit folks as 
weel as sma’—but, as 1 said, my puir beunison will rest wi’ you 
and yours wherever I am. I will bo wao to hear o’ your alilic- 
tion, aud blithe to hear o’your prosperity, temporal and spiritual. 
But I canna prefer the commands of an earthly mistress to those 
of a heavenly Master, and sae I am e'eu ready to suffer for 
righteousness’ sake.” 

“ It is very well,” said Lady Margaret, turning her back in 
great displeasure; “ ye ken my will, Mause, in the matter. I’ll 
hae nae whiggery in the barony of Tillietudlem—the next 
thing wad bo to set up a conventicle in my very withdrawing 
room.” 

Having said this, she departed, with an air of great 
dignity; and Mause, giving way to feelings which she had 
suppressed during the interview—for she, like her mistress, 
had her own feeling of pride—now lifted up her voice and 
wept aloud. 

Cuddie, whoso malady, real or pretended, still detained him 
in bed, lay perdu during all this conference, snugly ensconced 
within his boarded bedstead, and terrified to death lest Lady 
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Margaret, whom he hold in hereditary roveronee, should have 
detected his presence, and bestowed on him personally some of 
those bitter reproaches with which she loaded his mother. But 
as soon as he thought her ladyship fairly out of hearing, ho 
bounced up in his nest. 

“ The foul fa’ ye, that I suld say sac,” he cried out to his 
mother, “ for a laug-tongned elaveriug wife, as my father, honest 
man, aye ca’d ye! Couldna ye let the leddy alane wi’ your 
whiggery ? And I was e’en as great a gomeral to let ye per¬ 
suade me to lie up here amang the blankets like a hurcheon, 
instead o’ gaun to the wappeu-schaw like other folk. Od, but I 
put a trick on ye, for I was out at the window-bole whon your 
auld back was turned, and awa down by to hao a baff at the popin¬ 
jay, and I shot within twa on’t. I cheated the leddy for your 
clavers, but I wasna gaun to cheat my jo. But she may marry 
whao she likes now, for I’m clean dung ower. This is a waur 
dirdum than we got frae Mr. Gudyill when ye garr’d mo refuse 
to eat the plum-porridge on Yule-eve, as if it were ony matter to 
God or man whether a pleughman had suppit on ininched pies 
or sour sowens.” 

“ O, whisht, mv bairn! whisht!” replied Mause; “thou 
kensna about thae things—It was forbidden meat, things dedi¬ 
cated to set days and holidays, which arc inhibited to the use of 
protestant Christians.” 


“ And now,” continued her son, “ ye hae brought the leddy 
horsell on our hands! An I could but hae gotten some decent 
claes in, I wad hae spanged out o’ bed, and tauld her I wad ride 
where she liked, night or day, an she wad but leave us the free 
house, and the yaird that grew the best early kale in the haill 
country, and the cow’s grass.” 

“O wow! my winsome bairn, Cuddie,” continued the old 
dame, “ murmur not at the dispensation ; never grudgo suffering 
m the gude cause.” 

• • ri at ke , n 1 tbe cause 19 ? ude or n °. either,” re- 

joined Cuddie, “ for a’ye bleeze out sae rnucklo doctrine about 

lfc r It s clean beyond my comprehension a’thegither. I see 
nae sae muckle difference atween tho twa ways o’t as a’ the folk 
pretend. ^ It s very true the curates read aye the same words 
ower again; and if they be right words, what for no ?—a gude 
taie s no the waur o’ being twice tauld, I trow; and a body has 
aye the better chance to understand it. Everybody’s no sae gleg 
at the uptake as ye are yoursell, mither.” 6 

“O, my dear Cuddie, this is the saircst distress of a’,” said 
thoanxious mother—” O, how aften have I shown ye tho difference 
between a pure evangelical doctrine, and ane that’s corrupt wi’ 

vaMW ^ Ventl0n . s ? . °> m J bairn * ^ no for your ain saul’ssake, 
yet for my grey hairs-” ' 

“ Weel, mither,” said Cuddie, interrupting her, “ what need 
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ye mak sae innekle din about it ? I liae ave dune whate’er ye 
bade me, and gned to kirk whare’er ye likit on the Sundays, and 
feuded weel for ye in the ilka days besides. And that’s what 
vexes me mair than a’ the rest, when I think how I am to fend 
for ye now in time brickie times. I am no clear if I can pleugh 
ony place but the Mains and Mucklewhame, at least I never tried 
ony other grand, and it wadna come natural to me. And nae 
neighbouring heritors will daur to take ns, after being turned 
aff time bounds for non-enormity.” 

“ Non-conformity, hinnie,” sighed Manse, “ is the name that 
time warldly men gie ns.” 

“ Weel, aweel—we’ll lme to gang to a far country, maybe 
twall or fifteen miles aff. I could be a dragoon, nae doubt, for I 
can ride and play wi’ the broadsword a bit, but ye wad bo roaring 
about your blessing and your grey hairs.” (Here Mause’s ex¬ 
clamations became extreme.) “Weel, weel, I bnt spoke o’t; 
besides, ye’re ower nuld to be sitting cocked up on a baggage- 
waggon wi’ Eppie Dumblane, the corporal’s wife. Sae what’s to 
come o’ ns I canna weel see—I doubt I’ll hae to take the hills wi’ 
the wild whigs, as they cn’ them, and then it will be my lot to 
be shot down like a mawkin at some dike-side, or to be sent to 
Heaven wi’ a Saint Johnstone’s tippit about my lmuse.” 

“ O, my bonnie Cuddie,”said the zealons Manse, “ forbear sic 
carnal, self-seeking language, whilk is just a misdoubting o’ 
Providence—‘ I have not seen the son of the righteous begging 
his bread’—sae says the text; and your father was a douce 
honest mon, though somewhat warldly in his dealings, and cum¬ 
bered about earthly things, e’en like yonrsell, my jo!” 

“ Aweel,” said Cuddie, after a little consideration, “ I see but 
ac gate for’t, and that’s a cauld coal to blaw at, mither. How- 
somever, mither, ye hae some guess o’ a wee bit kindness that’s 
atween Miss Edith and young Mr. Henry Morton, that suld be 
ca’d young Milnwood, and that I hae whiles carried a bit book, or 
mnybe a bit letter, quietly atween them, and made believe never 
to ken wha it cam frae, though I keu’d brawly. There’s whiles 
convenience in a body looking a wee stupid—and I have afteu 
seen them walking at e’en on the little path by Dinglewood-burn; 
hut naebody ever ken’d a word about it frae Ciuldie. I ken I’m 
gey thick in the head, but I’m as honest as our auld fore-hand 
ox, puir fallow, that I’ll ne’er work ony mair—I hope they’ll be 
as kind to him that come aliint me as I hae been. But, as I 
was saying, we’ll awa down to Milnwood and tell Mr. Harry our 
distress. They want a ploughman, and the grand’s no unlike 
our ain—I am sure Mr. Harry will stand my part, for lie’s a 
kind-hearted gentleman.—I’ll get but little penny-fee, for his 
uncle, nuld Nippie Milnwood, has as close a grip as the deil him- 
selL Bnt we’ll aye win a bit bread, and a drap kale, and a fire¬ 
side, and thceking ower our heads; and flint’s n’ we’ll want for 
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a season. Sae pot. up, mitlier, and sort yonr things to pang 
away; for since sne it is that, pang wo maun, I wad like ill to 
wait till Mr. Harrison ami auld Gudyill cam to pu’ us out by the 
lng and the lroru.” 


CHAPTER VTTT. 


" The devil a puritan, or anythin" else lie is, but a time-server.*' 

TmljU Night. 


It was evening when Mr. Henry Morton perceived an old 
woumn, wrapped in her tartan plaid, supported by a stout, stupid - 
looking fellow, in hoddin-grcy, approach the house of Milnwood. 
Old Manse made her curtsey, but. Cuddie took the lead in 
addressing Morton. Indeed, he had previously stipulated with 
his mother that he was to manage matters his own way; for 
though he readily allowed his general inferiority of understand¬ 
ing, and filially submitted to the guidance of his mother on most 
ordinary occasions, yet he said, “ For getting a service, or getting 
forward in the warld, he could somegate gar tho wee pickle 
sense he had gang innckic farther than hers, though she coulil 
crack like ony minister o’ them a’.” 

Accordingly, he thus opened the conversation with youn^ 
Morton; ° 

“ A braw night this for the ryo, yonr honour; the west park 
will be breering bravely this e’en. 

'* I do not doubt it, Cuddie ; but what can have brought your 
mother-tins is your mother, is it not?” (Cuddie nodded.) 

What can have brought your mother and you down the 
water so late ?” J 


“ Troth, stir, just what gars the auld wives trot—neshesaity, 
stir—1 m seeking for service, stir.” 3 

‘‘For service, Cuddie, and at this time of tho year? how 
comes that?” J 

Manse could forbear no longer. Proud alike of her cause and 
her sufferings she commenced with au affected humility of tone 

by “ U ** ' ike y "'"' h ° U0,lr ' ,0 

‘‘ Deil’s in the wife, and nao gude! ” whispered Cuddie to his 
mother; au ye come out wi’ yonr whiggery, they’ll no daur 
open a door to us through the haill country ! ” * Then aloud, ami 

f M01 T U ’ ‘ R V. lnother ’ s a,,la * stir . and she has rather 

* t(l,e "® 1 ’l”* 8 1**«»!ff to my ledcly, that canna weel bide 
to bo contradickit (as I ken uaebody likes it if they could help 
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themselves), especially by her ain folk; and Mr. Harrison the 
steward, and Gudyill the butler, they’ro no very fond o’ us, and 
it’s ill sitting at Rome and striving wi’ the Pope; sae I thought 
it best to flit before ill came to want*—and here’s a wee bit line to 


your honour frae a friend will maybe say some mair about it.” 

Morton took the billet, and crimsoning up to the ears, between 
joy and surprise, read these words: “ If you can serve these poor 
helpless people, you will oblige E. B.” 

It was a few instants before he could attain composure 
enough to ask. “And what is your object, Cuddie? and how can 
I be of use to you ? ” 

“ Wark, stir, wark, and a sendee, is my object—a bit beild 
for mv luither and inysell—we hae gude plenisliiu’ o’ our ain, if 
we had the cast o' a cart to bring it down—and milk and meal, 
and greens enow, for I'm gey gleg at meal-time, aud sae is my 
mil her, Lang may it be sae—And, for the penny-fee aud a’ that, 
I’ll just leave it to the laird and you. I ken ye ll no see a poor 
lad wranged, if ye can help it.” 

Morton shook his head. “ For the meat and lodging, Cuddie, 
I think I can promise something; but the penuy-fee will be a 
hard chapter, I doubt.” 

“ I’ll tak my chance o't, stir,” replied the candidate for 
sendee, “ rather than gang down about Hamilton, or ouy sic far 


country.” 

“ Well, step into the kitchen, Cuddie, and I’ll do what I can 


if )1* ’ 

The negotiation was not without difficulties. Morton had 
first to bring over the housekeeper, who made a thousand objec¬ 
tions, as usual, in order to have the pleasure of being besought 
and entreated ; but, when she was gained over, it was compara- 
tivelv easy to induce old Miluwood to accept of a servant whoso 
wa«es were to be in his own option. An outhouse was, therefore, 
assigned to Mause and her son for their habitation, and it was 
setthnl that they were for the time to bo admitted to j at of the 
frugal fare provided for the family, until their own establishment 
should bo completed. As for Morton, ho exhausted I. s own 
very slender stock of money in order to mako Cuddie such a pre¬ 
sent, under the name of arle s, as might show his sense of the 

value of the recommendation delivered to him. ,. 

“ And now we're settled nnco mair, said Cuddie to his 
mother, “ and if we're no sae bien and comfortable as we were 
np yonder, yet life’s life ouy gate, and we’ro wi decent kirk- 
gauging folk o’your ain persuasion, inither; there will bo nne 

quarrelling about that.” „ 

“ Of viy persuasion, liiunio ! ” said the too-enlightoned Mause; 
“ wae’s mo for thy blindness aud theirs. O, Cuddie. they are 
but in the court, of the Gentiles, and will ne’er win farther ben, 
l dou'-t, they are but little better than the prelatists themsolla. 
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They W ait on the ministry of tlmt blinded man, Peter Poiindtext, 
ance a precious teacher ot' the Word, but now a backsliding pas¬ 
tor, that has, for the sake of stipend and family maintenance, 
forsaken the strict path, and gauo astray after the black Indul¬ 
gence. O, my sou, had ye but profited by the gosnel doctrines 
ye hae heard in the Glen of Bengonnar, frao the dear Richard 
Rumbloberry, that sweet youth, who suffered martyrdom in the 
Grass-market, afore Candlemas! Didna yo hear him say, that 

Erastiauism was as bad as Prelacy, and that the Indulgence was 


as bad as Erastianisin 'f ” 

“ Heard ever onybody the like o’ this ! ” interrupted Cuddic ; 
“ we’ll be driven out o’ house and ha’ again afore we ken where 
to turn oursells. Wed, mithcr, I hae just ao word mair—An I 
hear ony mair o’ your din—afore folk, that is, for I diuna mind 
your clavers mysell, they aye set me sleeping—but if I hear ony 
mair din afore folk, as I was saying, about Poundtexts and Rum- 
bleberries, and doctrines and malignants, I’se e’en turn a single 
sodger mysell, or maybe a sergeant or a captain, if yo plague mo 
the mair, and let Rumbleberry and yon gang to the deil thegithcr. 
I ne’er gat ony gude by his doctrine, as yo ca’t, but a sour fit o’ 
the batts wi’ sitting amang the wat moss-hags for four hours 
at a yoking, and the leddy curod me wi’ some hickory-pickery ; 
mair by token, an she had ken’d how I came by the disorder, she 
wadna’hae been in sic a hurry to mend it.” 

Although groaning in spirit over the obdurate and impenitent 
6tate, as she thought it, of her son Cuddie, Mauso durst neither 
urge him farther on the topic, nor altogether neglect tho warn¬ 
ing he had given her. She knew the disposition of her deceased 
helpmate, whom this surviving pledge of their union greatly 
resembled, and remembered, that although submitting implicitly 
in most things to her boast of superior acuteness, ho used on 
certain occasions, when driven to extremity, to bo seized with fits 
of obstinacy, which neither remonstrance, flattery, nor threats, 
wero capable of overpowering. Trembling, therefore, at the very 

I iossibility of Cuddic’s fulfilling his threat, she put a guard over 
ler tongue, and even when Poiindtext was commended in her 
presence, as an able and fructifying preacher, sho had the good 
sense to suppress the contradiction which thrilled upon her 
tongue, and to express her sentiments no otherwise than by deop 
groans, which the hearers charitably construed to flow from a 
vivid recollection of the more pathetic parts of his homilies. 
How long sho could have repressed her feelings, it is diifieult to 
say—an unexpected accident relieved her from the necessity. 

The Laird of Milnwood kept up all old fashions which wero 
connected with economy. It was, therefore, still tho enstora in 
his house, as it had been universal in Scotland about fifty years 
before, that the domestics, after having placed tho dinner ou the 
table, sate down at the lower end of the board, and partook of 
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the share which was assigned to them, in company with their 
masters. Outlie day, therefore, after Caddie's arrival, being the 
third from the opening of this narrative, old Robin, who was 
butler, valet-de-chambre, footman, gardener, and what not, in the 
house of Milnwood, placed on the table an immense charger of 
broth, thickened with oatmeal and colewort, in whicli ocean of 
liquid was indistinctly discovered, by close observers, two or 
three short ribs of lean mutton sailing to and fro. Two huge 
baskets, one of bread made of barley and pease, and one of oat¬ 
cakes, Hanked this standing dish. A large boiled salmon would 
liow-a-days have indicated more liberal housekeeping, but at 
that period salmon was eaught in sueh plenty in the considerable 
rivers in Scotlaud. that instead of being accounted a delicacy, it 
was generally applied to feed the servants, who are said some¬ 
times to have stipulated that they should not be required to eat 
a food so luscious and surfeiting in its quality above five times 
a-week. The large black jack, filled with very small beer of 
Milnwood's own brewing, was allowed to the company at dis¬ 
cretion, as were the bannocks, cakes, and broth ; but the mutton 
was reserved for the heads of the family. Mi’s. Wilson included . 
and a measure of ale. somewhat deserving the name, was set 
apart in a silver tankard for their exclusive use. A huge kebboek 
(a cheese, that is, made with ewe-milk mixed with cow’s milk), 
and a jar of salt butter, were in common to the company. 

To enjoy this exquisite cheer, was placed, at the head of 
the table, the old Laird himself, with his nephew on the one side, 
and the favourite housekeeper on the other. At a long interval, 
and beneath the salt of course, sate old Robin, a meagre, half- 
starved serving-man, rendered cross auu cripple by rheumatism, 
and a dirty drab of a house-maid, whom use had rendered callous 
to the daily exorcitatious which her temper underwent at the 
hands of her master and Mrs. Wilson. A baru-iuan, a white- 
headed cow-herd bov, with Cuddie, the new ploughman, ami his 
mother, completed the party. The other labourers belonging to 
the property resided in their own houses, happy at least in tins, 
that if their cheer was uot more delicate than that which we have 
described, they could eat their till, unwatched by the sharp, 
envious grey eyes of Milnwood, which seemed to measure the 
quantity that each of his dependents swallowed, as closely as if 
their glances attended each mouthful in its progress from the 
lips to the stomach. This close inspection was unfavourable to 
Cuddie, who sustained much prejudice m his now master s 
opinion, by the silent celerity with which lie caused the victuals 
(o disappear before him. And ever ami anon Milnwood turned 
his eyes from the huge feeder to cast indignant glances upon his 
nephew, whose repugnance to rustic labour was the principal 
cause of his ueedinga ploughman, and who had been the direct 
means of his hiring tins very cormorant. 
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“Pay thee wages, quotha?” said Miluwnod U, himself. 
“Thou wilt eat. in a week the value of rnair than thou eanatwoik 

f ° r These disagreeable ruminations were interrupted by a loud 
knocking at the outer-gate. It was a universal custom in Scot¬ 
land, that, when the family was at dinner the outer-gate of the 
court-yard, if there was one, and if not, the door of the house it¬ 
self, was always shut aud locked, and only guests of importance, 
or persons upon urgent business, sought or received admittance at 
that time. 1 The family of Milnwood were therefore surprised, 
aud, in the unsettled state of the times, something alarmed, at 
the earnest aud repeated knocking with which tho gate was now 
assailed. Mrs. Wilson van in person to the door, and, having 
reconnoitred tho>e who were so clamorous for admittance, 
through some secret aperture with which most Scottish door-ways 
were Lmishcd for the express purpose, she returned wringing 
her hands in great dismay, exclaiming, “ The red-coats ! tho red- 
coats! ” 

“Robin—Ploughman—what ea’ they yeP—Barusman— 
Nevoy Harry—open the door, open the door! ” exclaimed old 
Milnwood, snatching up aud slipping into his pocket the two or 
three silver spoons with which the upper end of the table was 
garnished, those beneath the salt being of goodly horn. “ Speak 
them fair, sirs !—Lord love yc, speak them fair!—they winna 
bide thrawing—We’re a’ harried—we’ro a’ harried ! ” 

While the servants admitted the troopers, whose oaths and 
throats already indicated resentment at the delay they had been 
put to, Cuddie took the opportunity to whisper to his mother, 
“ Now, ye daft auld carline, mak yoursell deaf—ye hae made us a’ 
deaf ere now—and let me speak for yc. I wad like ill to get my 
neck raxed for an auld wife's clashes, though ye be our 
rnither.” 


“ O, hiunie. ay; I’se be silent, or thou sail come to ill,” was 
the corresponding whisper of Mauso ; “ but bethink ye, my dear, 

them that deny the Word, the Word will deny-” 

Her admonition was cut short by tho entrance of the Lifo- 
Guardsmen. a party of four troopers, commanded by Bothwcll. 

In they tramped, making a tremendous clatter upon the st one- 
floor with the iron-shod heels of their large jack-boots, and the 
clash and clang of their long, heavy, basket-liilted broadswords. 
Milnwood aud his housekeeper trembled, from well-grounded 
apprehensions of the system of exaction aud plunder carried on 
during these domiciliary visits. Henry Morton was discomposed 
with more special cause, for he remembered that he stood auswerable 
to the laws for having lwrboured Burley. The widow Manse 
Hoadrigg, between fear for her 6on's life and ai overstrained and 
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enthusiastic zeal, which reproached her for consent: jg even tacitly 
to belie her religious sentiments, was in a strange quandary. The 
0 ™er servants quaked for they knew not well what. Cuddie 
alone, with the look of supreme inditfereuce aud stupidity which 
a Scottish peasant can at times assume as a mask for consider¬ 
able shrewdness and craft, continued to swallow large spoonfuls 
of his broth, to command which he had drawn within his sphere 
the large vessel that contained it, and helped himself, amid the 
confusion, to a sevenfold portion. 

“ What is your pleasure here, gentlemen ? ” said Milnwood, 
humbling himself before the satellites of power. 

“We come in behalf of the king,’’ answered Bothwell; 
“why the devil did you keep us so long standing at the 
door ? ” 

“We were at dinner,” answered Milnwood, “and the door 
was locked, as is usual in landward towns in this country. I am 
sure, gentlemen, if I had keu’d ony servants of our gude king hail 
stood at the door—But wad ye please to drink some ale—or some 
brandy—or a cup of canary sack, or claret wine?” making a 
pause between each offer as long as a stingy bidder at an auction, 
who is loth to advance his offer for a favourite lot. 

“ Claret for me,” said one fellow. 

“I like ale better,” said another, “provided it is right juice 
of John Barleycorn.” 

“ Better never was malted,” said Milnwood ; “ I can hardly 
say sae mucklo for the claret. It’s thin and cauld, gentle¬ 
men.” 

“ Brandy will cure that,” said a third fellow; “a glass of 
brandy to three glasses of wine prevents the curmurring in the 
stomach.” 

“ Brandy, ale, sack, aud claret ?—we’ll try them all.” said 
Bothwell, “ and stick to that which is best. There’s good sense 
in that, if the danm’dest whig in Scotland had said it.” 

Hastily, yet with a reluctant quiver of his muscles, Milnwood 
lugged out two ponderous keys, and delivered them to the govern- 
antc. 

“ The housekeeper,” said Bothwell, taking a seat, and throw, 
ing himself upon it, “ is neither so young nor so handsome as to 
tempt a man to follow her to the gauntrees, aud devil a one here 
is there worth sending in her place.—What’s this ?—meat ? ” 
(searching with a fork among the broth, and fishing up a cutlet 
of mutton)—“ I think I could eat a bit—why, it’s as tough as if 
the devil’s dam had hatched it.” 

“ If there is anything better in the house, sir-” said Miln¬ 

wood. alarmed at these symptoms of disapprobation. 

“ No, no,” said Bothwell, “ it’s not worth while. I must pro¬ 
ceed to business.—You attend Poundtext, the Presbyterian par- 
sun, I understand, Dir. Morton ? ” 
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Mr. Morton hasten'd to slide in acon^ ssiou and apology. 

“ Ey the indulgence of his gracious Majesty and the Govern¬ 
ment, for I wad do nothing out of law—I lino uae objection 
whatever to the establishment of a moderate episcopacy, but 
only that I am a country-bred man, and tho ministers are a home¬ 
lier kind of folk, and l can follow their doctrine better; and 
with reverence, sir, it’s a mair frugal establishment for the 
country.” 

“Well, I care nothing abont that,” said Both well; “they 
are indulged, and there’s au end of it; but, for iny part, if I 
were to give the law, never a crop-car’d cur of the whole pack 
should bark in a Scotch pulpit. However, I am to obey com¬ 
mands.— 

decanted about one-half of a quart bottle of claret into a 
wooden quaigh or bicker, and took it otf at a draught. 

“You did your good wine injustice, my friend; it’s better 
than your braudv, though that’s good too. Will \’ou pledge me 
to the king's health ? ” 

“ With pleasure,” said Milnwood. “ in ale—but I never 
drink claret, and keep ouly a very littlo for some honoured 
friends.” 

“ Like me, I suppose,” said Bothwell; and then, pushing tho 
bottle to Henry, he said, “ Hero, youug man, pledge you the king’s 
health.” 

Henry filled a moderate glass in silence, regardless of the 
hints and pushes of his uncle, which seemed to indicate that 

he ought to have followed his example, in preferring beer to 
wine. 



There comes the liquor; put it down, my good old 


• 1 Wo 1 11 ” ? aid Bothwell, “ have ye all drank the toast ? What 

a glass of brandy; she shall 

dnnk the king’s health, by-” 

“ If your honour pleases,” said Cuddio, with great stolidity of 
aspect, “ this is my mither, stir ; and she’s as deaf ns Corra-linn: 
we canna mak her hear day nor door; but if your honour pleases, 
lam ready to drink the king's health for her in ns mouy glasses 
ot brandy as ye think nesbessary.” 

‘J 1 dare swear you are ” answered Bothwell; “you look like 
a fellow that would stick to brandy-help thyself, man; all’s 
free whero or I come.—Tom, help the maid to a comfortable cup, 
though she s but a dirty jilt neither. Fill round once more 
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“ Any covenant—all covenants that ever were hatched,” 
answerea the trooper. 

“ Wither,” cried Cuddie, affecting to speak as to a deaf per¬ 
son, “ the gentleman wants to ken if ye willreuuuce the Covenant 
of Works ? ” 

“ With all my heart, Cuddie,” said Mause/‘and pray that my 
feet may be delivered from the snare thereof.” 

“ Come,” said Bothwell. “ the old dame has come more frankly 
off than I expected. Another cup round, and then we’ll proceed 
to business. You have all heard. I suppose, of the horrid and 
barbarous murder committed upon the person of tbe Archbishop 
of St. Andrews, hv ten or eleven aimed fanatics ? ” 

All started and looked at each other; at longth Milnwood 
himself answered, “They had heard of some such misfortune, 

but were in hopes it bad not been true.” 

“There is the relation published by Government, old geutlo- 

man ; what do you thiuk of it ? . 

“ Think, sir ? Wh—wh—whatever the council please to think 

of it,” stammered Miluwood. 

“ I desire to have your opinion moro explicitly, my menu, 

said the dragoon, authoritatively. ., 

Miluwood’s eyes hastily glanced through the paper to pick 
out the strongest expressions of censure with which it abounded, 
in gleaning which he was greatly aided by their being printed in 

italic* 

' 11 “ 1 think it a—bloody and execrable—murder and parricide— 
devised by hellish and implacable cruelty—utterly abominable, 

and a 6caudal to the land.” . . f n 

“Well said, old gentleman, said the querist. Here a to 

thee, and I wish you joy of your good principles. 1 on owe me 

a cop of thanks for haring taught you them; nay. thou shalt 

pledge me in thine own sack—sour ale sits ill upon a lojal 

stomach.— Now comes your turn, young man; what think you of 

t,,e ‘Ttlmidd wive little objection to answer you,” said Henry, 
“ if I knew what, right you had to put the question. 

“The Lord preserve us! ” said the old housekeeper, ‘ to ask 
the like o’ that at a trooper, when a folk ken they do what 
they like through the haill country wi’ man and woman, beast 

““ d Th e dy old gentleman exclaimed, in the came horror at hie 
Tionhew’s audacity “Hold yonr peace, sir, or answer the * i 
S2»^dfecZtlv -D-. yon mean L aifnmt the king's an.bonty m 

t " e .t > SUe 0 ^ f a“n offl. ” exdataeS B'SLvcll, striking hie hand 

fiercely table" - Silence, every one of £ 

Yon ask me for my right to examine you, sir (to_ 
cockade and my broadsword are my commission, and a better one 
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tlnu ever Old Nol gave to liis rouudheads ; and \i you want 

a 

examine and apprehend suspicions person; and therefore, onco 
morTlaskyouyour opinion of the death of Archbishop bharpo 
“iU a now touchstone we have got for trying peoples 

U10 Henry had. by this time, reflected upon the useless risk to 
which he would expose the family by resisting the tyrauuu al 
power which was delegated to such rude hands; he there foie 
read the narrative over, and replied, composedly, 1 1,av ® "* 
hesitation to say, that the perpetrators of this t 

committed, in my opinion, a rash and wicked action, which I 
regret the more, L 1 foresee it will bo made the cause of pro¬ 
ceedings against many who aro both innocent of the deed, and as 

far from approving it as myself. .. , , , 

While Henry thus expressed himself, Bothwell, who bent 
his eyes keenly upon him, seemed suddenly to recollect his tea- 

t lire 6 

“ Aha ! my friend Captain Popinjay I think I have seen you 

before, and in very suspicious company.” 

I saw you once,” answered Henry, “ in the public-house ot 

(he towu of-” . 0 

“ And with whom did you leave that public-house, youngster i* 

was it not with John Balfour of Burley, one of the murderers 

of the Archbishop?” „ 

“ I did leave the house with the person you have named, 

answered Henry—“ I scorn to deny it; but, so far from knowing 
him to be a murderer of the primate, I did not even know at the 
time that such a crime had been committed.” 

“ Lord have mercy on me ! I am ruined !—utterly ruined and 
undone ! ” exclaimed Miluwood. “ That callant’s tongue will riu 
the head afE his ain shoulders, aud waste my gudes to the very 
grey cloak on my hack ! ” 

“But you knew Burlov,” continued Bothwell, still addressing 
Homy, aud regardless of his uucle’s interruption, “ to be an 
iutercommuned rebel and traitor, and you knew the prohibition 
to deal with such persons. You knew that, as a loyal subject, 


you were prohi 

attainted traitor, to correspond with him by word, writ, or 
message, or to supply him with meat, driuk, house, harbour, or 
vie t rial , under the rughest pains—you laiew all this, and yet you 
broke the law.” (Henry was silent.) “ Where did you part 
from him P ” continued Bothwoll; “ was it in the highway, or 
did you give him harbourage in this very house ? ” 

“ In this house ! ” said his uncle; “ he darod not for his neck 
bring ony traitor into a house of mine.” 

“ Dare he deny that he did so? ” 6aid BothwelL 
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“ As you charge it to me as a crime,” said Henry, “ you will 
excuse my saying anything that will criminate myself.” 

“ O, the lands of Milnwood !—the bonny lands of Miluwood, 
that have been in the name of Morton twa hundred years !” ex¬ 
claimed his uncle; “they are barking and fleeing, outfield and 
infield, haugh and holme ! ” 

“No, sir,” said Henry, “yon shall not suffer on my account.— 
I own,” he continued, addressing Bothwell, “I did give this man 
a night's lodging, as to au old military comrade of my father. 
But it was not only without my uncle’s knowledge, but contrary 
to his express general orders. I trust, if my evidence is con¬ 
sidered as good against myself, it will have some weight in 
proving my uncle's innocence.” 

“ Come, young man,” said the soldier, in a somewhat milder 
tone, “you're a smart spark enough, and I am sorry for you; 
and your uncle here is a fine old Trojan—kinder, I see, to his 
guests than himself, for he gives us wine, and drinks his own 
thin ale;—tell me all you know about this Burley, what he said 
when you parted from him, where he went, and where he is likely 
now to bo found ; and, d—n it, I’ll wink as hard on your share of 
the business as my duty will permit. There’s a thousand merks 
on the murdering whigaraore’s head, an I could but light on it. 
—Come, out with it—where did you part with him r ” 

“You will excuse my answering that question, sir,” said 
Morton ; “ the same cogent reasons which induced me to afford 
him hospitality at considerable risk to myself and my friends, 
would command mo to respect his secret, if, indeed, he had 
trusted me with any.” 

“ So you refuse to give me an answer ? ” said Bothwell. 

“ I have none to give,” returned Henry. 

“Perhaps I could teach you to find one, by tying a piece of 
lighted match betwixt your fingers,” answered Bothwell. 

“ O, for pity’s sake, sir,” said old Alison, apart to her master, 
“giethem siller—it’s siller they're seeking—they’ll murder Air. 
Henry, and yoursell next! ” 

Milnwood groaned in perplexity and bitterness of spirit, and, 
with a tone as if he was giving up the ghost, exclaimed, “ If 
twenty p—p—punds would make up this unhappy matter-” 

“My master,” insinuated Alison to the sergeant, “would gio 
twenty punds sterling-” 

“ Punds Scotch, ye b—h ! ” interrupted Milnwood; for the 
agony of his avarice overcame alike his puritanic precision and 
the habitual respect be entertained for bis housekeeper. 

“Punds sterling,” insisted the housekeeper, “if ye wad bae 
the gudeuess to look owor the lad's misconduct; lie's that dour 
ye might tear him to pieces, and ye wad ne'er get a word out o' 
him ; and it wad do ye little gudo, I’m sure, to burn his bonny 
finger-ends.” 
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“■Why,” said Bothwoll, hesitating, “I don't know—most, of 
my cloth would have the money, and take off the prisoner too; 
but I bear a conscience, aud if your master will stand to your 
offer, and enter into a bond to produce his nephew, aud if all in 
the house will take the test-oath, I do not know but-” 

“O ay, ay, sir,” cried Mrs. Wilson, “ ony test, ony oaths 
ye please! ” And then aside to her master, Haste ye away, 
sir, and get the siller, or they will burn the house about our 
lugs.” 

Old Milnwood cast a rueful look upon his adviser, and moved 
off, like a piece of Dutch clockwork, to set at liberty his im¬ 
prisoned angels in this dire emergency. Meanwhile, Sergeant 
Bothwell began to put the test-oath with such a degree of 
solemn reverence as might luivo been expected, being just about 
the same which is used to this day in his Majesty’s custom¬ 
house. 

“ You—what’s your name, woman ? ” 

Aiison Wilson, sir.” 

“Yon, Alison Wilson, solemnly swear, certify, and declare, 
that you judge it unlawful for subjects, under pretext of refor¬ 
mation, or any other pretexts whatsoever, to enter into Leagues 
aud Covenants-” 

Here the ceremony was interrupted by a strife bet ween Cuddie 
and his mother, which, long conducted in whispers, now became 
audible. 

“ Oh, whisht, niither, whisht! they’re upon a communing—Oil, 
whisht! and they’ll agree weel eneuch e’enow.” 

“I will not whisht, Cuddie,” replied his mother, “I will uplift 
my voice and spare not—I will confound the man of sin, even the 
scarlet man, aud through my voice shall Mr. Henry be freed from 
the net of the fowler.” 

“ She has her leg ower the harrows now,” said Cuddie, “ stop 
her wha can I see ner cocked up boliint a dragoon on her way 
to the Tolbooth—I find my ain legs tied below a horse’s belly. 
Ay—she has just mustered up her sermon, and there—wi’ that 
grane—out it comes, and we are a’ ruined, horse and foot! ” 

“And div ye think to come hero,” said Mnuse, her withered 
hand shaking in concert with her keen though wrinkled visage 
animated by zealous wrath, and emancipated, by the very mention 
of the test, from the restraints of her own prudence, and Cuddie’s 
admonition—“ div ye think to come here, wi’your soul-killing 
saint-seducing, conscience-confounding oaths, and tests, and baud*’ 
—your snares, and your traps, and your gins V—Surely it is i 
vam that a net is spread in the sight of any bird.” 

. “ ^h ! what, good dame ? ” said the soldier. “ Here’s a whirr 

the old wife has got both her ears and tongim, 
and we are like to be driven deaf in our turn.-Go to, hold your 
peace, and remember whom you talk to, ycu old idiot.” J 
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“ ^Vliae do I talk to ! Eli. sirs, ower weel may the sorrowing 
land keu what ye arc. Malignant adherents ye are to the pre¬ 
lates, foul props to a feeble and filthy cause, bloody beasts of 
prey, and burdens to the earth.” 

“ Upon my soul,” said Bothwell, astonished as a mastiff-dog 
might be should a hen-partridge fly at him in defence of her 
young, “ this is the finest language I ever heard! Can’t you give 
us some more of it ? ” 

*• Gie ye some mair o’t? ” said Manse, clearing her voice with 
a preliminary cough,—“ I will take up my testimony against you 
a nee and again.—Philistines ye are, and Edomites—leopards are 
ve, and foxes—evening wolves, that gnaw not the bones till the 
morrow—wicked dogs, that compass about the chosen—thrusting 
Line, and pushing bulls of Bashan—piercing serpents ye are, 
and allied baith in name and nature with the great Red Dragon; 
Revelations, twalfth chapter, third and fourth verses.” 

Here the old lady stopped, apparently much more from lack 
of breath than of matter. 

“ Curse the old hag ! ” said one of the dragoons—“ gag her, 
and take her to head-quarters.” 

*' For shame, Andrews!” said Bothwell; “ remember the good 
lady belongs to the fair sex, and uses only the privilege of her 
tongue.—But, hark ye, good woman—every bull of Bashan ami 
Red Dragon will not be so civil as I am, or be contented to leave 
you to tlie charge of the constable and ducking-stool. In the 
meantime, I must necessarily carry off this young man to head¬ 
quarters. 1 cannot answer to my commanding-officer to leave 
him in a house where 1 have heard so much treason ami fana¬ 


ticism.” 

“See now, mither, what ye hae dune,” whispered Cuddie; 
“ there’s the Philistines, as yo ca’ them, are gaun to whirry awa 
Mr. Henry, ami a’ wi’ your nash-gab. deil be on’t! ” 

“ Hand yere tongue, yo cowardly loon.” said the mother, 
“ and layua the wyte on me; if you and thae thowless gluttons, 
that are sitting staring like cows bursting on clover, wad testify 
wi’ your hands as I have testified wi’ my tongue, they should 
never harle the precious young lad awa to captivity.” 

While this dialogue passed, the soldiers had already bound 
and secured their prisoner. Milnwood returned at this instant. 
and, alarmed at the preparations he heheld, hastened to proffer 
to Bothwell. though with many a grievous groan, the purse of 
gold which he Imd been obliged to rummage out. as ransom for 
his nephew. The trooper took the purse with an nirot indifference, 
weighed it in his hand, chucked it. up into the air, and caught, it 
as it fell, then shook his head, and said, “ There s many a merry 
night in this nest, of yellow hoys, but d—n me if I dare venture 
for them—that old woman lias spoken too loud, and l>eforo nil 
tin* men, too.— Hark ye, old gentleman,” to Milnwood, ” 1 must 
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rake your nephew to head-quarters, so I cannot, in conscience, 
keep more than is my due iis civility-money ; ” then opening the 
purse, he gave a gold piece to each of the soldiers, and took 
three to himself. “ Now ,” said lie, “ you have the comfort to 
know that your kinsman, young Captain Popinjay, will be care¬ 
fully looked after and civilly used; and the rest of the money I 
return to you.” 

Milnwood eagerly extended his hand. 

“ Only you know,” said Bothwell, still playing with the 
purse, “ that every landholder is answerable for the conformity 
and loyalty of his household, and that these fellows of mine are 
not obliged to be silent on the subject of the tine sermon we 
have had from that old puritan in the tartan plaid there; and 
I presume you are aware that the consequences of delation will 
be a heavy fine before the council.” 

“ Good sergeant !—worthy captain ! ” exclaimed the terrified 
miser, “ I am sure there is no person in my house, to my know¬ 
ledge, would give cause of offence.” 

“Nay,” answered Bothwell. ‘‘you shall hear her givo her 
testimony, as she calls it, herself.— You fellow” (to Cuddio), 
'* stand back, and let your mother speak her mind. I see she’s 
primed and loaded again since her first discharge.” 

“ Lord ! noble sir,” said Cuddio, “ an auld wife’s tongue’s but 
a feckless matter to mak sic a fash about. Neither my father 
nor mo ever minded mucklo what our mither said.” 

“ Hold your peace, my lad, while you are well,” said Bothwell; 
“ I promise you 1 think yon are slyer than you would like to be 
supposed.—Come, good dame, you see your master will not believe 
that you can give us so bright a testimony.” 

Clause’s zeal did not require this spur to set her again on full 
career. 

‘‘Woe to the compilers and carnal self-seekers,” she said, 
“ that daub over and drown their consciences by complying with 
wicked exactions, aud. giving mammon of unrighteousness to 
the sons of Belial, that it may make their peace with them! It 
is a sinful compliance, a base confederacy with the Enemy. It 
is the evil that Menahem did in the sight of the Lord, 
when he gave a thousand talents to Pul, King of Assyria, that 
his hand might be with him; Second Kings, feifteen chapter, 
nineteen verse. It is the evil deed of Aliab, when he sent money 
to Tiglatk-Peleser; see the sanmo Second Kings, saxteen and 
aught. And if it was accounted a backsliding even in godly 
Hezekiah, that he complied with Sennacherib, giving him money 
and o^enng to bear that which was put upon him (see the saauie 
Second Kings aughteon chapter, fourteen and feifteen verses), 
even so it is with them that in this contumacious and backsliding 
generation pays localities and fees, and cess and fines, to irreedv 
and unrighteous publicans, and extortions and stipends to 
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hireling curates (dumb dogs which bark not, sleeping, lying 
down, loving to slumber), and gives gifts to be helps and hires to 
our oppressors and destroyers. They are all like tno casters of a 
lot with them—like the preparing of a table for the troop, and 
the furnishing a drink-offering to the number.” 

“ There’s a tine sound of doctrine for you, Mr. Morton ! How 
like you that?” said Bothwell; “or how do you think the 
Council will like it? I think we can carry the greatest part of 
it in our heads without a kylevine pen and a pair of tablets, such 
as you bring to conventicles. She denies paying cess, 1 think, 
Andrews ? ” 

“Yes, by G—,” said Andrews; “and she swore it was a 
sin to give a trooper a pot of ale, or ask him to sit down to a 
table.” 

“You hear,” said Bothwell, addressing Milnwood; “but it’s 
your own affair;” and he proffered back the purse with its 
diminished contents, with an air of indifference. 

Milnwood. whose head seemed stunned by the accumulation 
of his misfortunes, extended his hand mechanically to take the 
purse. 

“Are ye mad?” said his housekeeper, in a whisper; “tell 
them to keep it—they will keep it either by fair means or foul, 
and it’s our only chance to make them quiet.” 

“ I canna do it, Ailie—I canna do it,” said Milnwood, in the 
bitterness of his heart. “ I canna part wi’ the siller I hue 
counted sao often ower, to time blackguards.” 

“ Tlieu I maun do it mysell, Milnwood,” said the housekeeper, 
“ or see a’ gang wrang thegither.—My master, sir,” she said, 
addressing Bothwell, “ canna think o’ taking back onything at 
the hand of an honourable gentleman like you; he implores ye 
to pit up the siller, and be as kind to his nephew as ye can, and 
be favourable in reporting our dispositions to Government, and 
let us tak nae wrang for the daft speeches of an auld jaud” 
(here she turned fiercely upon Mause, to indulge herself in tho 
effort which it cost her to assume a mild dcmoinour to the 
soldiers), “ a daft, auld whig randy, that ne’er was in the house 
(foul fa’ her !) till yesterday afternoon, and that sail ne’er cross 
the door-stano again, an aues I had her out o’t.” f 

“Ay, ay,” whispered Cuddie to his parent, “oen sne! I 
ken’d we wad be put to our travels again whene’er yo suld get 
three words spoken to an end. I was sure that wad be the up¬ 
shot o’t, mither.” , 

“Whisht, my bairn.” said she, “and dmna murmur at the 

cross—Cross their door-stnue ! weel I wot I U ue or cross their 
door-stane. There’s nae mark on their threshold for a signal 
that the destroying angel should pass by. They 11 get a back- 
cast o’ his hand yet, that think sac muckle o’the creature, and sae 
little o’ the Creator—sac muckle o’ warld s gear and sao little o 
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a broken covenant— 6.10 mnckle about time whom pieces o’ yellow 
muck, and sae little about the pure gold o’ the Scripture—ss;e 
muclde about tlieir ain friend and kinsman, and sae little about the 
elect, that are tried wi’ homings, harassiugs, huntings, searchings, 
chasings, catchinga, imprisonments,torturings, banishments, head¬ 
ings, hangings, dismemberings, and quarteriugs quick, forby the 
hundreds forced from their ain habitations to the deserts, 
mountains, rauirs, mosses, moss-flows, and peat-hags, there to 
hear the word like bread eaten in secret.” 

“She's at the Covenant now, sergeant; shall we not have her 
away ? ” said ono of the soldiers. 

“ You be d—d ! ” said Bothwell aside to him; “ cannot you 
see she’s better where she is, so long as there is a respectable, 
sponsible, money-broking heritor, like Mr. Morion of Milnwood, 
who has the means of atoning her trespasses ? Let the old 
mother fly to raise another brood—she’s too tough to be made 
anything of herself.—Here,” I 10 cried, “one other round to Mila- 
wood and his roof-tree, and to our next merry meeting with him ! 
—which I think will not be far distant, if lie keeps such a 
fanatical family.” 

He then ordered the party to take their horses, and prossed 
the best in Milnwood’s stable into tlie king's service to carry 
the prisoner. Mrs. Wilson, with weeping eyes, made up a smnil 
arcel of necessaries for Henry’s compelled journey, and as sho 
ustlcd about, took an opportunity, unseen by the party, to slip 
into his hand a small sum of money. Bothwell and his troopers, 
in other respects, kept their promise, and were civil. They did 
not bind their prisoner, but coutonted themselves with leading 
his horse between a file of men. They then mounted, and 
marched off with much mirth aud laughter among themselves, 
leaving the Milnwood family in great confusion. The old Laird 
himself, overpowered by the loss of his nephew, and the un¬ 
availing outlay of twenty pounds sterling, did nothing the 
whole evening but rock himself backwards aud forwards in 
his great leathern easy-chair, repeating the same lamentation 
of “ Ruined on a’ sides! ruined on a’ sides!—harried and 
undone ! harried and undone!—body and gndos! body aud 
gudes!” 

Mrs Alison Wilson’s grief was partly indulged and partly 
relieved by the torrent of invectives with which she accompanied 
Manse and Caddie’s expulsion from Milnwood. 

• A, 1 j lu , c H be , “ thc S ranill ff corse °’ tbco !—the prettiest lad 
in Clydesdale this day maun be a sufferer, aud a’ for yon and 
your daft whiggery! ” 

“ Gae wa’,” replied 
of sin, and in the gall c 
best in the cause of TIii 
hae duno as mnekle for 


Mause; “ I trow ye aro yet in the bonds 
>f imcpiity, to grudgo your bonniest and 
in that gave ye a’ ye hae—I promise I 
Mr. Harry as I wad do for my ain • for 
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if Cuddie was found worthy to bear testimony in the Grass, 
market-” 

“And there’s gude hope o’t,” said Alison, “unless you and he 
change your courses.” 

•* —And if,” continued Mause, disregarding the interruption, 
“ the bloody Doegs and the flattering Ziphites were to seek to 
ensnare me with a proffer of his remission upon sinful com¬ 
pliances, I wad persevere, natlieless, in lifting my testimony 
against popery, prelacy, antinomianism, erastianism, lapsarianism, 
sublapsarianisrn, and the sins and snares of the times—I wad cry 
as a woman in labour against the black Indulgence, that has been 
a stumbling-block to professors—I wad uplift my voice as a 
powerful preacher.” 

“ Hout tout, mither,” cried Cuddie, interfering and dragging 
her off forcibly, “dinna deave the gentlewoman wi’ your 
testimony! ye hue preached enengh for sax days. Ye preached 
us out o’ our cauny free-house and glide kale-yard, and 
out o’ this new city o’ refuge afore our hinder end was weel 
hafted in it; and ye* hae preached Mr. Harry awa to the prison ; 
and ye hae preached twenty punds out o the Lairds pocket, 
that be likes as ill to quit wi’; and sae ye may hand sae tor ae 
wee while, without preaching me up a ladder and down a tow. 
Sae, come awa, come awn; the family line had eneugh o jour 

testimony to mind it for ae while.” 

So saying, he dragged off Mause, the words Testimony 

Covenant—malignant*—indulgence,” still thrilling upon her 
tongue, to make preparations for instantly renewing their travels 

in quest of an asylum. . i •_ 1 

** Ill-farid, crazy, crack-brained gowk that she is . exclaimed 

the housekeeper, as she saw them depart, “to set up to be sae 
mucklo better than ither folk, the auld besom and to bring sae 
muekle distress on a douce quiet family ! If it hadna been that I 
am mair than half a gentlewoman by my^ station, I wad hae tned 
uiy ten nails in the wizen d hide o her ! 


CHAPTER IX. 

" I am a non of Mars who have been in many wars, 

Ami show my cuts and scars wherever I come ; 

This here was for a wench, and that other m* trench, § 
When welcoming the French at the sound of the drum. 


Burns. 


“Don’t be too much cast down.” said Sergeant Bothwell to his 
prisoner, as they journeyed on towards the head-quarters; you 
lie a smart pretW lad. and well connected; the worst that will 
happen wiU be strapping up for it, and that is many an honest 
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Ml srfs lot. I tell you fairly your life’s within the compass of 
the law, unless you make submission, and got off by a round fine 
upon your uncle’s estate ; he can well afford it.” 

“ That vexes me more than the rest,” said Henry. “ He parts 
with his money with regret; and as he had no concern whatever 
with my having given this person shelter for a night, I wish 
to Heaven, if 1 escape a capital punishment, that the penalty 
may be of a kind I could bear iu my own person.” 

“ Why, perhaps,” said Bothwell, “ they will propose to you to 
go into one of the Scotch regiments that aro serving abroad. 
It’s no bad line of service; if your friends are active, and there 
are any knocks going, you may soon get a commission.” 

“Iam by no means sure,” answered Morton, “ that such a 
sentence is not the best thing that can happen to me.” 

“ Why, then, you are no real whig after all ? ” said the Ser¬ 
geant. 

“ I have hitherto meddled with no party in the state,” said 
Henry, “ but have remained quietly at home; and sometimes 1 
have had serious thoughts of joining one of our foreign regi¬ 
ments.” 


“ Have you ?” replied Bothwell; “why, I honour you for it; 
I have served iu the Scotch French Guards myself many a long 
day ; it’s the place for learning discipline, d—n mo. They never 
mind what you do when you are off duty; but miss you tlio roll- 
call, and see how they'll arraugo you.—D—n me, if old Captain 
Montgomery’ didn’t make mo mount guard upon the nrseual in 
my 6tool-back and breast, plate-sleeves and head-piece, for six 
hours at once, under so burning a sun, that gad ! 1 was baked 
like a turtle at. Port Royalo. I swore never to miss answering 
to Francis Stewart again, though I should leave my hand 
of cards upon the drum-head—Ah! discipline is a capital 
thing.” 

“ In other respects you liked the sen-ice ? ” said Morton. 

" ^ >ar excellence," said Bothwell; “ women, wine, aud was¬ 
sail, all to be had for little but the asking; and if you find it iu 
your conscience to let a fat priest think lie has some chance to 
convert you, gad he’ll help you to these comforts himself, 
just, to gain a little ground in your good affection. Where will 
you find a crop-eared whig parson will be so civil ? ” 

“ Why nowhere. I agree with yon,” said Henry. “ But. what, 
was your chief duty ? 

“ To guard the king’s person,” said Bothwell, “ to look after 
♦lie safety of Louis le Grand, inv hoy, and now and then to take 
a turn among the Huguenots (Protestants, that is). Aud there 
we had fine scope; it brought my hand pretty well in for the 
service in this country. But, come, as yon are to be a bon 
camerado, as the Spaniards say. I must, put you in cash with 
some of your old uncle’s broad pieces. This ?s cutter’s law • 
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wo must not see a pretty fellow want, if we have cash our¬ 
selves.” 

Thus speaking, he pulled out his purse, took out. some of the 
contents, and ottered them to Henry without counting them. 
Young Morton declined the favour; and, not judging it prudent 
to acquaint the sergeant, notwithstanding his apparent generosity, 
that he was actually in possession of some money, lie assured 
him ho should have no dilliculty in getting a supply from his 
uncle. 

“Well,” said Bothwell, “in that case these yellow rascals 
must serve to ballast my purse a little longer. I always make it 
a rule never to quit the tavern (unless ordered on duty) while 
inv purse is so weighty that I can chuck it over the signpost. 1 
When it is so light that the wind blows it back, then, boot and 
saddle—we must fall on some way of replenishing. But what 
tower is that before us, rising 60 high upon the steep bank, out 
of the woods that surround it on every side ? ” 

“It is tiie tower of Tilliotudlem,” said one of the soldiers. 
“Old Lady Margaret Bellenden lives there. Site’s one of the 
best affected women in the country, and one that’s a soldier's 
friend. When I was hurt by one of the d—d whig dogs that 
shot at me from behind a fauld-dike, 1 lay a month there, and 
would 6tand sueh another wound to bo in as good quarters 


again. 

“ If that be the case,” said Bothwell. “I will pay my respects 
to her as we pass, and request some refreshment for men and 
horses ; I am as tliirsty already as if I had drunk nothing at 
Milnwood. But it is a good thing in these times,” ho continued, 
addressing himself to Henry, “ that the King's soldier cannot 
pass a house without getting a refreshment. In such houses as 
Tillie—what d’ye call it? you are served for love; in the houses 
of the avowed fanatics you help yourself by force; and among 
the moderate Presbyterians and other suspicious persons, you 
are well treated from fear; so your thirst is always quenched on 

some terms or other.” ... 

“ And you propose.” said Henry, anxiously, “ to go upon that 

errand up to the Tower yonder ? ” 11T i 

“ To be sure I do,” answered Bothwell. “ How should I bo 
able to report favourably to my officers of the worthy lady’s 
sound principles, unless l know the taste of her sack, tor sack 
she will produce—that I take for granted; it is the favourite 
consoler of your old dowager of quality, as small claret is tlie 

potation of your country laird.” 

“ Then, for Heaven's sake.” said Henry, if you arc deter- 

mined to go there, do not mention my name, or expose me to a 
family that I mu acquainted with. Let me be muilled up tor t-io 
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time in oue of your soldier's cloaks, and only mention mo 
generally as a prisoner under jour charge ” 

“ With all my heart,” said Bothwell; “ I promised to 


nso 


you civilly, and I scorn to break my word.— Hero, Andrews, wrap 
a cloak round the prisoner, and do not mention his name, nor 
where we caught him, unless you would have a trot on a horse of 
wood.” 1 

They were at this moment at an arched gateway, battlemeuted 
and flanked with turrets, ono whereof was totally ruinous, 
excepting the lower story, which served ns a cow-house to the 
peasant whose family inhabited the turret that remained entire. 
The gate had been broken down by Monk’s soldiers during the 
civil war, and had never been replaced, therefore presented no 
obstacle to Bothwell and his party. The avenue, very steep and 
narrow, and causewayed with large round stones, ascended the side 
of the precipitous bank in an oblique and zigzag course, now show¬ 
ing, now hiding a view of the tower and its exterior bulwarks, which 
seemed to rise almost perpendicularly above their heads. The frag¬ 
ments of Gothic defences which it exhibited wore upon such a scato 
of strength as induced Bothwell to exclaim, “ It’s well this place is 
in honest and loyal hands. Egad, if the enemy lmd it, a dozen 
of old whigamoro wives with their distaffs might keep it against a 
troop of dragoons, at least if they had half the spunk of the old 

* V L p. . . _ pon my life,” ho continued, as they 

camo in front of the large double tower and its surrounding 
defences and flankers, “it is a superb place, founded, soys the 
worn inscription over the gate—unless the remnant of my Latin 
has given me the slip—by Sir Ralph de Bellendcn in 1350—a 
respectable antiquity. I must greet the old lady with due 
honour, though it should put me to the labour of recalling some 

of the compliments that I used to dabble in when I was wont to 
keep that sort of company.” 

,*,n As -! e wf con ?‘ nm H with himself, the butler, who had 
reconnoitred the soldiers from an arrow-slit in the wall, an¬ 
nounced to Ins lady, that a commanded party of dragoons, or, as 

uniorS c L btt UarJSmeU ' '™ ited “ the ^ * I*£ 

“I am certain,” said Gndyill, “and positive, that the sixth 
man is a prisoner; for Ins horse is led, and tho two dragoons 
that arc before have their carabines out of their budgets" and 
rested upon ther thighs. It waa ayo tho way regarded 
prisoners in the days of the great, Marquis.” * 6 

"King’s soldiers?” said the Indy; "probably in want of 
refreshment. Go, Gndyill, make them welcome and i, f A, ° f 
be accommodated with what provision and fomgo'tt.e Towor ean 
afford. And stay, tell my gentlewoman to bring my bluck scarf 

> See Note G .—Wooden Mart. 
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aud lunntcnu. I will go down myself lo receive tliem; one ran 
m*t bhow tlie King's Life-Guards too much respect in time* 
when they are doiug so much for royal authority. And d’ye 
hear, Gudyill, let Jenny Dennison slip ou her pearliugs to walk 
before iny niece and me. and the three women to walk behind; 
and bid my niece attend me instantly.’’ 

Fully accoutred, and attended according to her directions, 
Lady Margaret now sailed out into the court-yard of her tower 
with great courtesy and dignity. Sergeant Bothwell saluted the 
grave and reverend lady of the manor with an assurance which 
had something of the light and careless address of the dissipated 
men of fashion in Charles the Second’s time, and did not at all 
savour of the awkward or rude manners of a non-commissioned 
otlicer of dragoons. His language, as well as his manners, 
seemed also to be refined for the time and occasion; though the 
truth was, that, in the fluctuations of an adventurous and profli¬ 
gate life, Bothwell had sometimes kept company much better 
suited to his ancestry than to his present situation of life. To 
the lady's request to know whether she could he of service to them, 
he answered, with a suitable bow, “That as they had to march 
gome miles farther that night, they would be much accommo¬ 
dated by permission to rest their horses for an hour before con¬ 
tinuing their journey.” „ . T 1 4 

“ With the greatest pleasure, answered Lady Margaret ; 

“ and I trust that my people will see that neither horse nor men 

want suitable refreshment.” _ .. „ .... , 

“We are well aware, madam, continued Bothwell. tlmt 
such has always been the reception, within the walls of Tillie- 

tudlem, of those who served the king.” .. 

“ We have studied to discharge our duty faithfully and loyally 
on all occasions, sir” answered Lady Margaret, pleased with the 
compliment, “both to our monarehs and to their followers, 
particularly to their faithful soldiers. It is uot long ago and it. 
probably has not escaped the recollection of his sacred Majesty 
now on the throne, since lie himself honoured my poor house 
with his presence, and breakfasted in a room m this castle, 
Mr. Sergeant, which my waiting-gentlewoman shall show you; 

, vp cfjii call it the King’s room.” 

Bothwell had bv this time dismounted his party, and com¬ 
mitted the horses"to the charge of one (do, and the prisoner 
to that of another: so that he himself was at liberty to con¬ 
tinue the conversation which the lady had so condescendingly 


opc 


•nod. 


- Since the king, my master, had the honour to experience 
your hospitality, 1 cannot wonder that it is extended to those 
that serve him,"and whose principal merit is doing it with fidelity. 
And ye?I haw a nearer relation* his Majesty than this coarse 
red coat would bCciu indicate. 
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“ Indeed, sir ? Probably,” said Lady Margaret, “ yon have 
belonged to his household ? ” 

“Not exactly, madam, to his household, but rather to hi* 
house; a connexion through which I may claim kindred with 
most of the best families in Scotland, not, I believe, exclusive of 
that of TiUietudlem.” 

“ Sir ! ” said the old lady, drawing herself up with dignity at 
hearing what she conceived an impertinent jest; “I do not 
understand you.” 

“ It’s but a foolish subject for one in my situation to talk of, 
madam,’’answered the trooper; “but you must have heard of 
the history and misfortunes of my grandfather, Francis Stewart, 
to whom James I., his cousin-merman, gave the title of Bothwell, 
as my comrades give me the nickname. It was not, in the long 
nm, more advantageous to him than it is to me.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said Lady Margaret, with much sympathy and 
surprise; “ I have indeed always understood that the grandson 
of the last Earl was in necessitous circumstances, but I should 
never have expected to see him so low' in tlio service. With 

such connexions, what ill fortune could have reduced you_” 

“Nothing much out. of the ordinary course, I believe, 
madam, said Bothwell, interrupting and anticipating the ones- 
tion. I have had my moments of good luck like my neighbours 
-have drunk my bottle with Rochester, thrown a merry main wit h 
Buckingham, and fought at Tangiers side by side with Sheffield 
But my luck never lasted; I could not make useful friends out. 
of my jolly companions. Perhaps I was not sufficiently aware ” 

^ the WtUlT?/ 1 S ° n i e b,tter “ es8 ' “ ,,ow “»wch the descendant 
of the Scottish Stewarts was honoured by being admitted into 

the convivialities of Wilrnot and Villicrs '* 1 

, “ ? nt y° ur frieuds, Mr. Stowart-your relation* 

here, so numerous and so powerful ? ” 3 us 

. •* Why. ay my lady,” replied the sergeant; “I believe some 
of them might have made me their gamekeeper f 0l I ana 

bm 0 vn b fnrT 0t ~ S0me ° f tben \ woukl have outortamed me as their 
my kinsmen, I prefer that of my cousin PhnrL* « *i mOUpr 

wT f rL th ;7e^ h0 “ gh the ^ ^ PooVtAt 

*It is a shame! it is a burning scandal 1 ” said t„/i„ tr 

sstiy* 
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liis most sacred Majesty is more Irasy iu grafting scions of his 
own, than with nourishing those which were planted by his 
grandfather's grandfather.” 

“Well, Mr. Stewart,” said Lady Margaret, “one thing you 
must promise me—remain at Tillietudlem to-night; to-morrow I 
expect your commanding officer, the gallant Claverhouse, to whom 
king and country are so much obliged for his exertions against 
those who would turn the world upside down. I will speak to 
him on the subject of your speedy promotion ; and I am certain 
he feels too much, both what is due to the blood which is in your 
veins, and to the request of a lady so highly distinguished a a 
myself by his most sacred Majesty, not to make better provision 
for you than you have yet received.” 

“ I am much obliged to your ladyship, and I certainly will 
remain here with my prisoner, since you request it, especially as 
it will be the earliest way of presenting him to Colonel Graimme, 
and obtaining his ultimate orders about the young spark.” 

“ Who is your prisoner, pray you ? ” said Lady Margaret. 

“ A young fellow of rather the better class in this neighbour¬ 
hood. who has been so incautious as to give countenauco to one 
of the raurdcrcrs of the primate, and to facilitate the dtg’s 
escape.” 

“O. tfo upon him!” said Lady Margaret. “I am but. too 
apt to forgive the injuries I have received at the hands of these 
rogues, though some of them. Mr. Stewart, are of a kind not like 
to be forgotten; but those who would abet the perpetrators of 60 
cruel and deliberate a homicide on a single man, an old man, and 
a man of the Archbishop’s sacred profession—O, fie upon him! 
If you wish to make him secure, with little trouble to your people, 
I will cause Harrison, or Gudyill, look for the key of our pit, or 
principal dungeon. It has not been open since the week after 
the victory of Kilsythe, when my poor Sir Arthur Bellendon put 
twenty whigs into it; but it is not rnoro than two stories beneath 
ground, so it cannot be unwholesome, especially as I rather believo 
there is somewhere an opening to the outer air.” 

" 1 beg your pardon, madam,” answered the sergeant; “I dnre 
sav the dungeon is a most admirable one; but I have promised 
to*be civil to the lad, and I will take care ho is watched so as to 
render escape impossible. I’ll set those to look after lnm shall 
keep him as fast as if his legs were in the boots, or his fingers in 

the thumbikins.” , , . 

“ Well, ALi*. Stewart.” rejoined the lady, “you best know your 

own duty. I heartily wish you good evening, and commit you to 
the care of my steward, Harrison. I would ask you to keep our¬ 
selves eonnnnv, but a—a—a- 

*• O, madam, it requires no apology; I am sensible the coarse 

red coat of King Charles II. does and ought to annihilate the 
privilege of the red blood of King James V. 
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“ Not with me, I do assure you, Mr. Stewart; you do me in¬ 
justice if you think so. I will speak to your officor to-morrow; 
and I trust you 6ball soon find yourself in a rank where there 
shall be no anomalies to be reconciled.” 

“ I believe, madam,” said Bothwell, “ your goodness will find 
itself deceived; but I am obliged to you for your intentions, 
and, at all events, I will have a merry night with Mr. 
Harrison.” 

Lady Margaret took a ceremonious leave, with all the respect 
which she owed to royal blood, even when flowing in the veins 
of a sergeant of the Life-Guards; again assuring Mr. Stowart 
that whatever was in the Tower of Tillietudlem was heartily at 
his service and that of his attendants. 

Sergeant Bothwell did not fail to take the lady at her word, 
and readily forgot the height from which his family had descended, 
in a joyous carousal, during which Mr. Harrison exerted him¬ 
self to produce the best wine in the cellar, and to excite his 
guest to be merry, by that seducing example which, in matters 
of conviviality, goes farther than precept. Old Gudyill asso¬ 
ciated himself with a party 60 much to Ins taste, pretty much as 
Davy, in the Second Part of Henry the Fourth, mingles iu the 
revels of his master, Justice Shallow. He ran down to the cellar 


at the risk of breaking his neck, to ransack some private cata¬ 
comb, known, as he boasted, only to himself, and which never 
either had, or should, during his superintendence, render forth 
a bottle of its contents to any one but a real king’s friend. 

“ When the Duke dined here,” said the butler, seating him¬ 
self at a distance from the table, being somewhat overawed by 
Bothwell’s genealogy, but yet hitching his seat half a yard nearer 
at every clause of his speech, “ my Teddy was importunate to 
have a bottle of that Burgundy’’—(here he advanced his seat a 
little); “ but I diuna ken how it was, Mr. Stewart, I misdoubted 
Jum. I jaloused him, sir, no to be the friend to government he 
pretends: the family are not to lippen to. That auld Duke 
James lost his heart before he lost his head; and the Worcester 

neither gude to fry, boil, nor sup 
cauld (With this witty observation, he completed his first 
parallel, and commenced a zigzag. after the manner of an expe¬ 
rienced engineer, in order to continue his approaches to the table ) 
Sae, sir, the faster my leddy cried ‘ Burgundy to his Grace— 
the auld Burgundy—the choice Burgundy—the Burgundy that 
cameower in the thirty-nine’—the mair did I say to mysell. 
Deil a drap gangs down his hause unless I was mair sensible o’ 
his principles; sack and claret may serve him. Na, na, centle- 
men, as Jang as I. hae the trust o’ butler in this house o’ Tillie¬ 
tudlem, 111 tak it upon me to see that nae disloyal or doubtfu’ 

J£”°? “ ^ tter 0 ou r hinns. But when I cm find a true 
fnend to the king and his cause, and a moderate episcopacy— 
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when I Cud a man, as I say, that will stand by church and'crown 
as I did mysell in my master's life, and all through Montrose’s 
time, I think there’s naething in the cellar ower gude to be 
spared on him,” 

By this time ho had completed a lodgment in the body of the 
place, or, in other words, advanced his seat close to the table. 

“ And now, Mr. Francis Stewart of Bothwell, I have the 
honour to drink your gude health, and a commission t’ ye, and 
much luck may ye have in raking this country clear o’ whig? 
and roundheads, fanatics and Covenanters.” 

Bothwell, who, it may well be believed, had long ceased to be 
very scrupulous in point of society, which he regulated more by 
liis convenience and station in life than his ancestry, readily 
answered the butler's pledge, acknowledging, at the same time, 
the excellence of the wine; and Mr. Gudyill, thus adopted a 
regular member of the company, continued to furnish them with 
the means of mirth until an early hour in the next morning. 


CHAPTER X. 


“ Did I but purpose to embark with thee 
Ou the smooth surface of a summer sea, 

An d would forsuke the skiff and make the shore, 

When the winds whistle and the tempests roar ? PniOB. 


While Lady Margaret held, with the high-descended sergeant 
of dragoons, the conference which we have detailed in the pre¬ 
ceding pages, her grand-daughter, partaking in a less degree her 
ladyship’s enthusiasm for all who were sprung of the blood-royal, 
did not honour Sergeant Bothwell with more attention than a 
single glance, which showed her a tall powerful person, and a 
set of hardy weather-beaten features, to which pride and dissi- 
nation had given an air where discontent mingled with the reck¬ 
less gaiety of desperation. The other soldiers offered still less 
to detach her consideration ; but from the prisoner muffled and 
disguised as he was. she found it impossible to withdraw her eyes. 
Yet she blamed herself for indulging a curiosity which seemed 
obviously to give pain to him who was its object. 

“ I wish,” she said to Jenny Dennison, who was the lmme- 
diate attendant on her person, “ I wish we knew who that poor 

feU ?a was just thinking sae mysell, Miss Edith,” said the wait- 
ing-woman; 41 but it c-ai.ma be Cuddie Headngg, because be a 

taller and no eao stout/* 
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“Yet,” continued Miss BeUenden, *‘it maybe some poor 
neighbour, for whom we might have cause to interest our- 
selves.” 

“ I can sune learn wha he is,” said the enterprising Jenny, 
“ if the sodgers were anes settled and at leisure, for I ken ano o’ 
them very weel—the best-looking and the youngest o’ them.” 

“ I think you know all the idle young fellows about the coun¬ 
try,” answered her mistress. 

“ Na, Miss Edith, I am no sae free o’ my acquaintance as 
that,” answered the fille-de-chambre. “ To be sure, folk canna 
help kenning the folk by head-mark that they see aye glowering 
and looking at them at kirk and market; but I ken few lads to 
speak to unless it be them o’ the family, and the three Steinsons, 
aud Tam Rand, and the young miller, and the five Howisons in 
Nethersheils, and lang Tam Gilry, aud-” 

“ Pray cut short a list of exceptions which threatens to be a 
long one, and tell me how you come to know this young soldier,” 
said Miss Bcllenden. 

‘‘Lord, Miss Edith, it’6 Tam Hallidny—Trooper Tam, os they 
ca’ him—that was wounded by the hill-folk at the conventicle at 
Outer-6ide Muir, and lay here while he was under cure. I can 
ask him onything, and Tam will no refuse to answer me, I’ll be 
caution for him.” 


# Try, then, said Miss Edith, “ if you can find an opportu- 
mty to ask him the name of his prisoner, and come to my room 
and tell me what he says.” 

Jenny Dennison proceeded on her errand, but soon returned 
with such a face of surprise and dismay as evinced a deep interest 
in the fate of the prisoner. 

* u sa »d Edith, anxiously; “does it prove 

to be Cuddie, after all, poor fellow ? ” * 

Na! na! it’s nae Cuddie,” blubbered 
out the faithful fille-de-chambre, sensible of the pain which her 
news were about to inflict on her young mistress. “ O dear. Miss 
J^clith, it s young Milnwood himsell.” 

““I!’ e . xclaimed Edith, aghast in her turn; 
it is unpossible—totally impossible! His uncle attends the 

.. mdu te e 4 and no connexion whatever with 

the refractory people; and he himself has never interfered in this 
nnhappy dissension; he must be totally innocent, unless he has 
been standing up for some invaded right.” 

“°. dear Miss Edith,” said her attendant, “these are 
not days to ask what’s right or what’s wrung; if ho were as inno 
rent as the new-born infant, they would find some way of making 
him guilty, if they liked; but Tam HaUiday says fcSffltoudhhb 

knfo/rt. bc ? n r . osettin S ane o’ the Fife gentlemen that 

^fdthatauld carle of an Archbishop.” 8 

" Hio life!” exclaimed Edith, etartmg hastily up, and apcaklug 
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with a burned and tremulous accent;—“they cannot—they shall 
n«>t—I will speak for him—they shall not hurt him ! ” 

“ O, my dear young leddy, think on your grandmother; 
think on the danger and the difficulty,” added Jenny; “for he’s 
kept under close confinement till Claverhouse comes up in the 
morning, and if he doesna gie him full satisfaction, Tam Halliday 
says there will be brief wark wi’ him— Kneel down—mak ready— 
present—fire—just as they did wi’ auld deaf John Macbriar, that 
never understood a single question they pat till him, and sae lost 
his life for lack o’ hearing/’ 

“ Jenny,” said the young lady, “ if he should die, I will die 
with him ; there is no time to talk of danger or difficulty. I will 
put. on a plaid, and slip down with you to the place where they 
have kept him—I will throw myself at the feet of the sentinel, 
and entreat him, ns he has a soul to be saved-” 

“ Eli, guide us! ” interrupted the maid, “ our young leddy at 
the feet o’ Trooper Tam, and speaking to him about his soul, 
when the puir cliield hardly kens whet her he lias ane or no, unless 
that lie whiles swears by it!—that will never do; but what maun 
be maun be, and I’ll never desert a true-love cause.—And sae, if 
ye maun see yonng Milnwood, though 1 ken nno glide it will do, 
but to make Tbuith your hearts the sairer, I’ll e’en tak the risk 
o't, and try to manage Tam Halliday; but ye maun let me hae 
my ain gate, and no speak ae word—he’s keeping guard o’er 
Milnwood in the easter round of the tower.” 

“ Go, go, fetch me a plaid,” said Edith. “ Let me but 6ee him, 
and I will find somo remedy for his danger—Haste ye, Jenny, as 
ever ye hope to have good at my hands.” 

Jenny hastened, and soon returned with a plaid, in which Edith 
muffled herself so as completely to screen her face, and in part to 
disguise her person. This was a mode of arranging the plaid very 
common among the ladies of that century, and the earlier part of 
the succeeding one; so much so, indeed, that the venerable sages 
of the Kirk, conceiving that the mode gave tempting facilities 
for intrigue, directed more than one act of Assembly against this 
use of the mantle. But fashion, as usual, proved too strong for 
authority, and while plaids continued to be worn, women of all 
ranks occasionally employed them as a sort of muffler or veil. 
Her face and figure thus concealed, Edith, holding by her 
attendant’s arm, hastened with trembling steps to the place of 


Morton’s confinement. # . 

This was a small study or closet, in one of the turrets, 
opening upon a gallery in which the sentinel was pacing to and 
fro; for Sergeant Bothwell, scrupulous in observing Ins word, 
and perhaps touched with some compassion for the prisoners 
youth and genteel demeanour, had waived the indignity of putting 
his guard into the same apartment, with him. Halliday, there¬ 
fore, with his carabine on his arm, walked up and down the 
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f 'allory, occasionally solacing himself with a draught of ale, a 
luge flagon of which stood upon the table at one end of the 
apartment, and at other times humming the lively Scottish air, 

“ Between Saint Johnstone and Bonny Dundee, 

I’ll gar ye be fain to follow me.” 

Jenny Dennison cautioned her mistress once more to let her 
take her own way. 

“ I can manage the trooper weel enough,” she said, “ for as 
rough as he is—I ken their nature wool; but ye maunna say a 
single word.” 

She accordingly opened the door of the gallery just as the 
sentinel had turned his back from it, and taking up the tune 
which he hummed, she sung, in a coquettish tone of rustic raillery, 

“If I were to follow a poor eodger lad, 

My friends wad be angry, my minuie be mad; 

A laird, or a lord, they were fitter for me, 

Sae I’ll never bo fain to follow thee.” 


“A fair challenge, by Jove,” cried the sentinel, turning 
round, “and from two at once; but it’s not easy to bang the 
soldier with Ins bandoleers; ” then taking up the song where the 
damsel had stopped, 


“To follow meyo weel may bo glad, 

A share of my supper, a share of my bed, 

To the sound of the drum to raugo fearless aud free, 
I 11 gar ye be fain to follow me. 


“ Come, my pretty lass, and kiss inc for my song ” 

“ I should not have thought of that, Mr. Halliday,” answered 
Jenny with a look and tone expressing just the necessary degree 
of contempt at the proposal, “and, I’se assure ye, ve’ll hae but 
little o my company unless ye show gentler haviugs-It wasna 
to hear that sort o nonsense that brought me hero wi’ my friend 
and ye should think shame o’ yoursell, ’at Rhonld yo ” 

Mrs'. DTOniiou r- Wl>at 8 ° rt ° f nonsensc did Wi "S 7°n here then, 

“ My kinswoman has some particular business with your 

C!” y M ° rl0n ' aui 1 am come wi ' her to 

“The devii von are!” answered the sentinel. “Aud pray 
Mrs. Dennison, how do your kinswoman and you propose to cot 

in? . You are rather too plump to whisk through a keyhole and 

opening the door is a thing not to be spoke of.” * ' 

A* s f , no a thin S . to b ® s P oken o’, but a thing to bo dune ” 
replied the persevering damsel. 6 e ’ 

“ We’ll see about that, my bonny Jenny;” and the soldier 
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resumed his march, humming, as he walked to and fro 
gallery, 


“ Keek into the draw-well, 
Janet, Janet, 

Then ye’ll see your bonny sell, 
My jo Janet’^ 


along the 


“So ye’re no thinking to let us in, Mr. Halliday? Weel, 
weel; good e’en to ye—ye hao seen tho last o’ mo, and o’ this 
bonny die too,” said Jenny, holding between her finger and 
thumb a splendid silver dollar. 

“ Give him gold, give him gold,” whispered the agitated 
young lady. 

“ Silver’s e’en ower gude for the like o’ him,” replied Jenny, 
“ that disna care for the blink o’ a bonny lassie’s ee—and what’s 
waur, he wad think there was something mair in ’t than a kins¬ 
woman o’ mine. My eerty ! siller's no sue plenty wi’ us, let 
nlane gowd.” Having addressed this advice aside to her mis¬ 
tress, she raised her voice and said, “ My cousin winua stay ony 
langer, Mr. Halliday; sae, if ye please, gude e’en t’ye.” 

“ Halt a bit, halt a bit,” said tho trooper; “ rein up and parley, 
Jenny. If I let your kinswoman in to speak to my prisoner, 
you must stay here and keep me company till she eomo out 
again, and then we'll all he well pleased, you know.” 

“ The fiend be in my feet then,” 6aid Jenny ; “ d’ye think my 
kinswoman and me are gaun to lose our gude name wi’ cracking 
flavors wi’ the like o’ yon or your prisoner either, without some¬ 
body by to sco fair play?’ Hegh, hegh, sirs! to see sic a 
difference between folk's promises and performance ! Ye wero 
aye willing to slight puir Cuddie ; but an I had asked him to 
oblige me in a thing, though it had been to cost his hanging, ho 
wadna line stude twice about it.” 

“ D—n Cuddie ! ” retorted the dragoon, “ he’ll be hanged in 
good earnest, I hope. I saw him to-day at Milnwood with his 

old puritanical 1)-of a mother, and if I had thought I was to 

have had him cast in my dish, I would have brought him up at 
my horse's tail—wo had law enough to bear us out,” 

“ Very weel, very weel—See if Cuddie winua hae a king shot 
at you ane o’ thae days, if ye gar him tak the muir wi’ sae 
mony honest folk. He can hit a mark brawly; he was third 
at the popinjay; and lie’s as true of his promise as of ee and 
hand, though’ ho disna mak sic a phrase about it as some 
acquaintance o’ yours—But it’s a’ ane to me-Come, cousin, we 11 

aWE “ Stay, Jenny; d—n mo, if I hang fire more than another 
when I have said a thing,” said the soldier in a hesitating tone. 

“ Where is the sergeant ? ” , 

“Drinking and driving ower,” quoth Jenny, wi tho 

Steward and John Gudyill.’ 
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“ So, so—he’s safe enough—and where are my comrades?” 
asked Halliday. 

“ Birling the bro^vTl bowl wi > the fowler and the falconer, 
and some o’ the serving folk.” 

“ Have they plenty of ale ? ” 

“ Sax gallons, as gude as e’er was masked,” said the maid. 

“Well, then, my pretty Jenny,” said the relenting seutinel, 
“they are fast till the hour of relieving guard, and perhaps some¬ 
thing later; and so, if you will promise to come alouo the next 
time-” 

“Maybe I will, and maybe I winna,” said Jenny; “but if 
ye get the dollar, ye'll like that just as wcel.” 

" I’ll be d—n’d if I do,” said Halliday, taking the money, 
however; “but it's always something for my risk; for, if 
Claverhouse hears what I have done, ho will build me a liorso ns 
high as the Tower of Tillietudlem. But every one in the 
regiment takes what they can come by; I am sure Both well 
and his blood-royal shows us a good example. And if I were 
trusting to you, you little jilt ing devil, I should lose both pains and 
powder: whereas this fellow, looking at the piece, “ will bo 
good as far as he goes. So, come—there is the door open for 
you; do not stay groaning and praying with the young whig 
now, but bo ready, when I call at the door, to start, as if they 
were sounding * Horse and away.’ ” 

So speaking, Halliday unlocked the door of the closet, 
admitted Jenny and her pretended kinswoman, locked it behind 
them, and hastily reassumod tho indifferent measured step, and 
time-killing whistle of a sentinel upon his regular duty. 

The door which slowly opened discovered Morton with both 
arms reclined upon a table, and his head resting upon them in a 
posture of deep dejection. He raised his face as the door 
opened, and perceiving the female figures which it admitted, 
started up in great surprise. Edith, as if modesty had 
quelled the courage which despair had bestowed, stood about a 
yard from the door without having either the power to speak or 
to advance. All the plans of aid, relief, or comfort, which she 
had^ proposed to lay before her lover, seemed at onco to have 
vanished from her recollection, and left only a painful chaos of 
ideas, with which was mingled a fear that she had degraded her¬ 
self in the eyes of Morton by a step which might appear precipi¬ 
tate and unfeminine. She hung motionless and almost power¬ 
less upon the arm of her attendant, who in vain endeavoured to 
reassure and inspire her with courage, by whispering, “ We are 
in now, madam, and wo maun make the best o’ our time; for, 
doubtless, the corporal or the sergeant will gang the rounds 
and it wad be a pity to hae the poor lad Halliday punished for 
his civility.” 

Morton, in the meantime, was timidly advancing, suspecting 
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the truth ; for what other female in the house, excepting Edith 
herself, was likely to take an interest in his misfortunes ? and 
yet afraid, owing to the doubtful twilight and the muffled dress, 
of making some mistake which might be prejudicial to the 
object of his affections. Jenny, whose ready wit and forward 
manners well qualified her for such an office, hastened to break 
the ice. 

“ Mr. Morton, Miss Edith’s very sorry for your present 
situation, and-” 

It was needless to say more; he was at her side, almost at her 
feet, pressing her unresisting hands, and loading her with a pro¬ 
fusion of thanks and gratitude which would be hardly intelligible 
from the mere broken words, unless we could describe the tone, the 
gesture, the impassioned and hurried indications of deep and 
tumultuous feeling, with which they were accompanied. 

For two or three minutes. Edith stood as motionless as the 
6 tatue of a saint which receives the adoration of a worshipper, 
and when she recovered herself sufficiently to withdraw her 
hands from Henry’s grasp, she could at first only faintly 
articulate, “ I have taken a strange step, Mr. Morton—a step, ’ 
she continued with more coherence, as her ideas arranged them¬ 
selves in consequence of a strong effort. “ that perhaps may 
expose me to censure in your eyes—But I have long permitted 
you to use the language of friendship—perhaps 1 might say 
more—too long to leave you when the world seems to have left 
you. How, or why, is this imprisonment? what can be done? 
can my uncle, who thinks so highly of you—can your own kins¬ 
man, Milnwood, be of no use ? are there no means ? and what is 

likely to be the event ? ” . . . . . 

“ Be what it will,” answered Henry, contriving to make him¬ 
self master of the hand that had escaped from him. but which 
was now again abandoned to his clasp, “ he what it will, it is to 
me from this moment the most welcome incident, ol a weary life. 
To you. dearest Edith—forgive me, I should have said Miss 
Bellendeu, hut misfortune claims strange privileges— to you I 
have owed the few happy moments which have gilded a gloomy 
existence ; and if 1 am now to lay it down the recollection of 
this honour will be my happiness in the last hour of soft or mg 

“ But is it even thus, Mr. Morton ? said Miss Bellendeu. 
“ Have von. who used to mix so little in these unhappy feuds 
become 'so suddenly and deeply implicated, that nothing short 

° ~She paused, unablo to bring out the word which should have 

C011 ^Nothing short of my life, you would say ?” replied Morton, 
in a calm but melam-lioly tone; “I believe that will be entirely 
in the bosoms of my judges. My guards spoke of a possibility of 
exchanging the penalty for entry into foreign service. 1 thought 
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I could have embraced the alternative ; and yet., Miss Bellenden, 
since I have seen you once more, I feci that exile would be more 
galling than death.” 

“ And is it then true,” said Edith, “ that you have been bo 
desperately rash as to entertain communication with any of those 
cruel wretches who assassinated the primate ?” 

“ I knew not even that such a crime had been committed,” 
replied Morton, “ when I gave unhappily a night’s lodging and 
concealment to one of those rash and cruel men, the ancient 
friend and comrade of my father. But my ignorance will avail 
me little; for who, Miss Bellenden, save you, will believe it? 
And what is worse, I am at. least uncertain whether, even if I 
had known tho crime, I could have brought my mind, under 
all the circumstances, to refuse a temporary refuge to the 
fugitive.” 


“And by whom,” said Edith, anxiously, “or under what 
authority, will the investigation of your conduct take place?” 

“Under that of Colonel Grahainc of Claverhousc, I am given 
to understand, said Morton; “ one of the military commission, 
to whom it has pleased our king, our privy council, and our 
parliament, that used to be more tenacious of our liberties, to 
commit the sole charge of our goods aud of our lives.” 

“ To Claverhouse ! ” said Edith, faintly; “ merciful Heaven ' 
you are icst ere you are tried! Ho wrote to my grandmother 
that he was to be here to-morrow morning on his road to the head 
of the county, where some desperate men, animated by the 
presence of two or three of the actors in the primate’s murder, 
are said to have assembled for the purpose of making a stand 
against the Government. His expressions made me shudder, 
even when I could not guess that—that—a friend_” 

n °i u t0 ° mU< i h a,armod on ray account, my dearest 
Edith, said Henry, as he supported her in his arms. “ Clavor- 

honse, though stern aud relentless, is, by all accounts, brave, fair 

ft h “ le W 1 a -n a s ? ldier ’ s son . a » d will plead my cause 
like a soldier. He will perhaps listen more favourably to a blunt 

1 arm I he ^ thau a truck,iu S aud time-serving judge 
f f nd indeed, in a time when justice is in all its branches 
so completely corrupted, I would rather lose my life by open 
military violence, than be conjured out of it by the hocus-pocus 
of some arbitrary lawyer, who lends the knowledge he has of the 
statutes made for our protection, to wrest them to onr destruc- 


" J. 0Q ar ,° lost—you are lost, if you are to plead vour cause 

mildest* ° USe ' ® ,g ,ed S dith 5 “ root and branchwork is the 
mildest of lus expressions. The unhappy primate was his inti 

mate friend and early patron. ■ No eSe. nT*ubterfuge> ^d 

snob 6h?U T elther those connected with the fe4d or 

such aa have given them countenance and shelter, from the implo 
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and bitter penalty of the law, until I shall have taken as many 
lives in vengeance of this atrocious murdor, as the old man had 
grey hairs upon his venerable head.’ There is neither ruth nor 
favour to be found with him.” 

Jenny Dennison, who had hitherto remained silent, now ven¬ 
tured, in the extremity of distress which the lovers felt, but for 
which they were unable to devise a remedy, to offer her own 
advice. 

“ Wi’ your leddyship’s pardon, Miss Edith, and young Mr. 
Morton’s, we inaunna waste time. Let Milnwood take my plaid 
and gown ; I’ll slip them aff in the dark corner, if he’ll promise 
no to look about, and he may walk past Tam Halliday, who is 
half blind with his ale, and 1 can tell him a canny way to get out 
o’ the Tower, and your leddyship will gang quietly to your ain 
room, and I'll row mysell in his grey cloak, and pit on his hat, 
and play the prisoner till the coast’s clear, and then I’ll cry in 
Tam Halliday, and gar him let me out.” 

“ Let you out! ” said Morton; “ they'll make your life answer 


it.” 

“ No’er a bit,” replied Jenny; “Tam dauraa tell he let ony- 
body in, for his ain sake; and I’ll gar him find some other gate 
to account for the escape.” 

“Will you, by G— ?” said the sentinel, suddenly opening the 
door of the apartment; “if I am half blind, I am not deaf, and 
you should not plan an escape quite so loud, if you expect to go 
through with it. Come, come, Mrs. Janet^-march, troop—quick 
time—trot, d—n me !—And you, madam kinswoman—I won t 
ask your real name, though you were going to play mo so rascally 
a trick—but I must make a clear garrison; so beat a retreat, 

unless you would have me turn out the guard. 

“I hope,” said Morton, very anxiously, “ you will not mention 
this circumstance, my good friend, and trust to my honour to 
acknowledge your civility in keeping the secret If you over¬ 
heard our conversation, you must have observed that we did not 
accept of, or outer into, the hasty proposal made by this good- 

Uat, “ Ohfdevilish good-natured, to be sure,” said Halliday. “ As 
for the rest, I guess how it is, and I scorn to bear malico, or tell 
tales, as much as another; but no thanks to that little Jijtin,, 
devil. Jennv Dennison, who deserves a tight skeipmg for trying 
to lead an honest lad into a scrape, just because he was so silly 

as to like her good-for-little chit face. . 

Jenny had no better means of justification than the last 

apology to which her sex trust, and usually not in vain; she 
pressed her handkerchief to her face, sobbed with great vehe- 
mence, and either wept, or managed as Halliday might have 

said, to go through the motions wonderfully well. 

“ And now,” continued the soldier, somewhat mollified, if 
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you have anything to say. say it in two minutes, and lot me see 
your backs turned; for if Bothwcll take it into his drunken head 
to make the rounds half an hour too soon, it will be a black busi¬ 
ness to us all.” 

“Farewell, Edith,” whispered Morton, assuming a firmness 
he was far from possessing; “ do not remain here—leave mo to 
my fate—it cannot be beyond endurance since you are interested 
in it.—Good-night, good-night!—Do not remain here till you arc 
discovered.” 

Thus saying, ho resigned her to her attendant, by whom she 
was quietly led and partly supported out of tho apartment. 

“ Every one has his taste, to be sure,” said Holliday ; “ but 
d—n me if I would have vexed so sweet a girl as that is, for all 
tho wliigs that over swore the Covenant.” 

When Edith had regained her apartment, she gave way to a 
burst of grief which alarmed Jenny Dennison, who hastened to 
administer such scraps of consolation as occurred to her. 

“ Dinna vex yourscll sue mnckle. Miss Edith,” said that 
faithful attendant; “ wha kens what may happen to help young 
Milnwood? He’s a bravo lad, and a bonny, and a gentleman of 
a good fortune, and they winna string the like o’ him up as they 
do the puir whig bodies that they catch in the muirs, like straps 
o’ onions. Maybe his uncle will bring him aff, or maybe your 
ain grand-unclo will speak a gude word for him—he’s wool 
acquont wi’ a’ the red-coat gentlemen.” 

. ‘‘You are right, Jenny—you are right,” said Edith, recover¬ 
ing herself from the stupor into which she had sunk; “ this is no 
time for despair, but for exertion. You must find some one to 
ride this very night to my uncle’s with a letter.” 

> Topharnwood, madam ? It’s unco late, and it’s sax miles 
an a bittock doun the water. I doubt if we can find man and 
horse the night, mair especially as they hae mounted a sentinel 
before the gate. Puir Cuddie ! he’s gane, puir fallow, that wad 
hae dune aught in the warld I bade him, and ne’er asked a reason 
—an 1 ve had nac time to draw up wi’ the new plough-lad yet; 
forby that, they say lie s gaun to be married to Meg Mnrdieson, 
lll-faur d cuttio as she is.” 

“You must ; find some one to go, Jenny; life and death 
depend upon it. 

“I wad png mysell, my leddy, for I could creep out at the 
wiudow o the pantry and speel down by the auld yew-tree weel 
enengh— 1 hae played that trick ere now. But the road’s unco 
wdd, and sae mony red-coats about, forby the wings, that arc no 
muekle better (the young lads o’ them) if they meet a fraim body 
their lane in the muirs. 1 wadna stand for the walk—I can 
walk ten miles by moonlight weel enough.” 

“ Is there no one you can think of, that, for money or favour 
would serve me so far?” asked Edith, in great anxiety ' 
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“I diuna ken,” said Jenny, after a moment’s consideration, 
“ unless it be Guse Gibbie; and lie’ll maybe no ken the way, 
though it’s no sae difficult to hit, if he keep the horse-road, and 
mind the turn at the Cappereleugh, and dinua drown himsell in 
the Wliomlekirn-pule. or fa’ ower the scaur at the Deil’s Loaning, 
or miss ony o’ tho kittle steps at the Pass o’ Walkwary, or be 
carried to the hills by the whigs, or be taeu to the tolbooth by 
the red-coats.” 

“ All ventures must be run,” said Edith, cutting short the 
list of chances against Goose Gibbie’s safe arrival at the end of 
his pilgrimage;—“all risks must be run, unless you can find a 
better messenger.—Go. bid the boy get ready, and get him out 
of the Tower as secretly as you can. If he meets any one, let 
him say he is carrying a letter to Major Bclleuden of Cham- 
wood. but without mentioning any names.” 

“I understand, madam,” said Jenny Dennison; “I warrant 
the callant will do weel enough, and Tib the hen-wife will tak 
care o’the geese fora word o’ my mouth; and Ill tell Gibbie 
your leddyship will mak his peace wi’ Lady Margaret, and we’ll 
gie him a dollar.” 

“ Two, if he does his errand well.” said Edith. 


Jenny departed to rouse Goose Gibbie out of his slumbers, to 
which he was usually consigned at. sundown, or shortly after, he 
keeping tho hours of the birds under his charge. During her 
absence, Edith took her writing materials, and prepared against 
her return the following letter, superscribed—“For the hands 
of Major Bclleuden of Charuwood, my much honoured uncle, 
These: 


“ My dear Uncle—This will serve to inform you I am desirous 
to know how your gout is, as we did not see you at the wappen- 
schaw, which made both my grandmother and myself very 
uneasy. And if it will permit yon to travel, we shall be happy 
to see you at our poor house to-morrow at tho hour of breakfast, 
as Colonel Grahame of Claverhou.se is to pass this way on his 
march and wo would willingly liavo your assistance to receive 
and entertain a military man of such distinction, who, probably, 
will not be much delighted with the company of women. Also, 
my dear uncle, 1 pray you to let Mrs. Carcfor t, your house- 
keener send me my double-trimmed paduasoy with the hanging 
sleeves, which she will find in the third drawer of t he walnut pros 
in the green room, which you are so kind as to call mine. Also, 
my dear uncle, I pray you to send me the second volume of the 
Grand Cyrus, as I have only read as far as the imprisonment of 
Pliilidaspes upon tlie seven hundredth and thirty-third page; 
but, above all. I entreat you to come to us to-morrow beiore 
eight of the clock, which, as your pacing nag is so good, you 
nmy well do without rising before your usual hour. iSo, pray* 
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ing tii God to preserve your health, I rest yonr dutiful and 
loving niece, “ Edith Bellenden. 

“ Postscriptum. —A party of soldiers have last night brought 
your friend, young Mr. Henry Morton of Milnwood, hither as a 
prisoner. I conclude you will be sorry for the young gentleman, 
and therefore let yon know this, in case you may think of speak¬ 
ing to Colonel Grahame in his behalf. I have not mentioned his 
name to my grandmother, knowing her prejudice against the 
family.” 


This epistle being duly sealed and delivered to Jenny, that 
faithful confidante hastened to put. the same in the charge of 
Goose Gibbie, whom she found in readiness to start from tho 
castle. She then gave him various instructions touching tho 
road, which she apprehended ho was likely to mistake, not having 
travelled it above five or 6ix times, and possessing only the 
same slender proportion of memory as of judgment. Lastly, she 
smuggled him out of the garrison through the pantry window 
into the branchy yew-tree which grew close beside it, and had 
the satisfaction to see him reach tho bottom in safety, and take 
the right turn at the commencement of his journey. Sho thou 
returned to persuade her young mistress to go to bed, and to lull 
her to rest, if possible, with assurances of Gibbie’s success in his 
embassy, only qualified by a passing regret that the trusty Cuddie, 
with whom the commission might have been more safely reposed, 
was no longer within reach of serving her. 

More fortunate as a messenger than as a cavalior, it was 
Gibbie s good hap rather than his good management, which, aftor 
ho had gone astray not oftener than nine times, and given his 

t ,e I™ ation of each b °S’ brook > and slough, 
between TilhetudJem and Charnwood, placed him about daybrekk 

Rwnlt tbe / ate of Major Bellcnden’s mansion, having completed 

inTwrL * teU “ lle3 ( for tbe blfctock, as usual, amounted to four) 
in little more than tho same number of hours. ' 
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" At last comes the troop, by the word of command 
Drawn up in our court, where the Captain cries. Stand ! w 

Swift. 

Major Bellenden s ancient valet, Gideon Pike, as lie adjusted 
his master’s clothes hv his bed-side preparatory to the worthy 
veteran's toilet, acquainted him. as an apmogy for disturbing him 
an hour earlier than his usual time of rising, that there was an 
express from Tillietudlem. 

“ From Tillietudlem! ” said the old gentleman, rising hastily 
in his bed, and sitting bolt upright. “ Open the shutters, Pike 
—I hope my sister-in-law is well—furl up the bed-eurtaiu. What, 
have wo all here?” (glancing at Edith’s note). “The gout? 
why, she knows I have not had a fit since Candlemas.—The wap- 
pen-seliaw ? I told her a month since I was not to be there. 
Paduasoy and hanging sleeves? why, hang the gipsy herself!— 
Grand Cyrus and Pliilipdastus?—Philip Devil!—is the wench 
gone crazy all at once ? was it worth while to send an express and 
wake me at five in the morning for all this trash ?—But what 
says her postscript mu ?—Mercy ou us ! ” he exclaimed on perus¬ 
ing it—“ Pike, saddle old Kilsytho instantly, and another horse 
for yourself.” 

“ I hope nae ill news frac the Tower, sir? ” said Pike, as 
tonished at his master's sudden emotion. 

“ Yes—no—yes—that is, I must meet Claverhouse thero ou 
some express business ; 60 boot and saddle. Pike, as fast as you 
can. O Lord ! what times aro these !—the poor lad—my old 
crouie’s son !—and tho silly wench sticks it into her postscriptum, 
as she calls it, at the tail of all this trumpery about old gowns 
and new romances! ” 

In a few minutes the good old officer was fully equipped ; and 
having mounted upon his arm-gaunt charger as soberly as Mark 
Antony himself could have done, he paced forth his way to the 
Tower of Tillietudlem. 

On the road he formed the prudeut resolution to say nothing 
to tho old lady (whoso dislike to Presbyterians of all kinds he 
knew to be inveterate) of the quality and rauk of the prisoner 
detained within her walls, but to try his own influence with 
Claverhouse to obtain Morton’s liberation. 

“ Being so loyal as be is, he must do something for so old a 
cavalier as I am/’ said the veteran to himself; “and if he is so 
good a soldier as the world speaks of, why, he will be glad to 
serve an old soldier’s son. 1 never knew a real soldier that was 
not a frank-liearted, honest fellow; and I think the execution of 
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the laws (chough it’s a pity they find it necessary to make them 
so severe) may be a thousand times better intrusted with them 
than with peddling lawyers and thick-skulled country get tle- 

Sucli were the ruminations of Major Miles Bellenden, which 
were terminated by John Gudyill (not more than half-drunk) 
taking hold of his bridle, and assisting him to dismount in the 
rough-paved court of Tillietudlem. 

•* Why, John,” said the veteran, “ what devil of a discipline 
is this yon have been keeping? You have been reading Geneva 
print this morning already.” 

“I have been reading the Litany,” said John, shaking his 
head with a look of drunken gravity, and haying only caught one 
word of the Major’s address to him; “life is short, sir; we are 
flowers of the field, sir”—hiccup—“and lilies of the valley.” 

“ Flowers and lilies ? Why, man, such carles as thou and I 
can hardly be called better than old hemlocks, decayed nettles, or 
withered rag-weed; but I suppose you think that we are still 
worth watering.” 

“ I am an old soldier, sir, I thank Heaven ”—hiccup— 

“An old skinkor, you mean, John. But come, never mind, 
show me the way to your mistress, old lad.” 

John Gudyill led the way to the stone hall, where Lady 
Margaret was fidgeting about, superintending, arranging, anil 
re-forming the preparations made for the reception of the cele¬ 
brated Claverhouse, whom one party honoured and extolled as 
a hero, aud another execrated as a bloodthirsty oppressor. 

“ Did I not tell you,” said Lady Margaret to her principal 
female attendant—“did I not tell you, Mysie, that it was my 
especial pleasure on this occasion to have everythin" in the pre¬ 
cise order wherein it was upon that famous morning when his 
most sacred Majesty partook of his disjuue at Tillietudlem? ” 

“ Doubtless, such were your ladyship’s commands, and to the 

best of my remembrance-” was Mysie answering, when her 

ladyship broke in with, “ Then wherefore is the venison pasty 
placed on the left side of the throne, and the stoup of claret upon 
the right, when ye may right weel remember, Mysie, that his 
most sacred Majesty with his ain hand shifted the pasty to the 
same side with the flagon, and said they were too good friends to 
be parted ? ” 

“ I mind that weel, madam,” said Mysie; “ and if I had for¬ 
got, I have heard your leddyship often speak about that grand 
morning sin’ syne; but I thought everything was to be placed 
just as it was when his Majesty, God bless him, came into this 
room, looking mair like an angel than a man, if he hadna been sue 
black-a-vised.” 

“ Then ye thought nonsense, Mysie; for in whatever way his 
most sacred Majesty ordered the position of the trenchers and 
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flagons, that, as wool as his royal pleasure in greater matters, 
should be a law to his subjects, and shall ever be to those of the 
house of Tillietudlem.” 

“ Weel, madam,” said Mysie, maltiug the alterations required, 
“ it’s easy mending the error; but if everything is just to be as 
his Majesty left it, there should be an unco hole in the venison 
pasty.” 

At this moment the door opened. 

“ Who is that, John Gudyill ? ” exclaimed the old lady. “I 
can speak to no one just now. Is it you, my dear brother ? ” she 
continued, in some surprise, as the Major entered; “ this is a right 
early visit.” 

“ Not more early than welcome, I hope,” replied Major 
Bellenden, as he saluted the widow of his deceased brother; 
“ but I heard by a note which Edith sent to Charnwood about 
some of her equipage and books, that you were to have Claver’se 
here this morning, so I thought, like an old firelock as I am, 
that I should like to have a chat with this rising soldier. I caused 
Pike saddle Kilsytho, and here we both are.” 

‘‘And most kindly welcome yon are,” said the old lady; “ it 
is just what I should have prayed you to do, if I had thought 
there was time. You see I am busy in preparation. All is to be in 
the same order as when-” 

“The king breakfasted at Tillietudlem,” said the Major, 
who, like all Lady Margaret’s friends, dreaded the commence¬ 
ment of that narrative, and was desirous to cut it. short—“I 
remember it well; you know I was waiting on his Majesty.” 

“ You were, brother,” said Lady Margaret; “ and perhaps you 
can help me to remember the order of the entertainment.” 

“Nay, good sooth” said the Major, “the damnable dinner 
that Nol gave us at Worcester a few days afterwards drove all 
your good choer out of my memory. But how’s this ?—you have 
even the great Turkey-leather elbow-chair, with the tapestry 
cushions, placed in state.” 

“ The throne, brother, if you please,” said Lady Margaret, 


^“^ell, the throne be it, then,” continued the Major. “Is 
that to be Claver’se’s post in the attack upon the pasty? ” 

“No brother,” said the lady; “as these cushions have been 
once honoured by accommodating the person of our most sacred 
Monarch, they shall never, please Heaven, during my lifetime, be 

pressed by any less dignified weight.” 

44 You should not then,” said the old soldier, put. them m 
the way of an honest old cavalier, who has ridden ten miles before 
breakfast; for, to confess the truth, they look very inviting. But 

where is Edith ? ” „ ... 

“On the battlements of the warder’s turret, answered the 

old lady, “ lookiug out for the approach of our guests.” 
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“Why, I’ll go there too; and so should you. Lady Margaret, 
as soon as you have your line of battle properly formed in the 
hall here. It’s a pretty thing, I can tell you, to see a regiment 
of horse upon the march.” 

Thus speaking, he offered his arm with an air of old-fashioned 
gallantry, which Lady Margaret accepted with such a courtesy 
of acknowledgment as ladies were wont to make in Holyrood 
House before the year 1642, which, for one while, drove both 
courtesies and courts out of fashion. 

Upon the bartizan of the turret, to which they ascended by 
many a winding passage and uncouth staircase, they found Edith, 
not in the attitude of a young lady who watches with fluttering 
curiosity the approach of a smart regiment of dragoons, but 
pale, downcast, and evincing by her countenance, that sleep had 
not during the preceding night been the companion of her 
pillow. The good old veteran was hurt at her appearance, which, 
in the hurry of preparation, her grandmother had omitted to 
notice. 

“What is come over you, you silly girl?” he said—“why, 
you look like an officer’s wife when she opens the News-letter 
after an action, and expects to find her husband among the killed 
and wounded. But I know tho reason—yon will persist in read¬ 
ing these nonsensical romances, day and night, and whimpering 
for distresses that never existed. Why, how the devil can you 
believe that Artamines, or what d’ye call him, fought single- 
handed with a whole battalion ? One to three is as great odds 
as ever fought and won, and I never knew anybody that cared to 

take that, except old Corporal Raddlebanos. But these d_d 

books put all pretty men’s actions out of countenance. I dare 
say you would think very little of Raddlebanes, if he were along¬ 
side of Artamines. I would have the fellows that write such 
nonsense brought to the picquet for leasing-making.” 1 

Lady Margaret, herself somewhat attached to the perusal of 
romances, took up the cudgels. 

“Monsieur Scuderi,” she said, “is a soldier, brother; and, as 
I have heard, a complete one; and so is the Sieur d’Urfe.” 

“ More shame for them; they should have known better what 
they wore writing about. For my part, I have not read a book 
these twenty years except my Bible, The Whole Duty of Man. 
and of late days Turner’s Pallas Armata, or Treatise on the 
Ordering of the Pike Exercise, 2 and I don’t like his discipline 

, H « wants to draw np the cavalry in front of a 
stand of pikes, instead of being upon the wings. Sure am I if 
we had done so at Kilsythe, instead of having our handful’of 
horse on the flanks the first discharge would have sent them 
back among our Highlanders.—But I hear tho kettle-drums.” 

; f“ K 
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All heads were now bent from the battlements of the turret, 
which commanded a distant prospect down the vale of the river. 
The Tower of Tillietudlem stood, or perhaps yet stands, upon 
the angle of a very precipitous bank, formed by the junction of 
a considerable brook with the Clyde. 1 There was a narrow 
bridge of one steep arch, across the brook near its mouth, over 
which, and along the foot of the high and broken bank, winded 
the public road; and the fortalice, thus commanding both bridge 
and pass, had been, in times of war. a post of considerable im¬ 
portance, the possession of which was necessary to secure the 
communication of the upper and wilder districts of the country 
with those beneath, where the valley expauds, and is more capable 
of cultivation. The view downwards is of a grand woodland 
character; but the level ground and gentle slopes near the river 
form cultivated fields of an irregular shape, interspersed with 
hedge-row trees and copses, the enclosures seeming to have been 
individually cleared out of the forest which surrounds them, and 
which occupies, in unbroken masses, the steeper declivities aud 
more distant banks. The stream, in colour a clear and sparkling 
brown, like the hue of the Cairngorm pebbles, rushes through 
this romantic region in bold sweeps aud curves, partly visible and 
partly concealed by the trees which clothe its banks. "\V ith a 
providence unknown in other parts of Scotland, the peasants 
have in most places planted orchards around their cottages, and 
the general blossom of the apple-trees at this season of the year 
gave all the lower part of the view the appearance of a flower. 

garden. . , 

Looking up the river, the character of the scene was varied 

considerably for the worse. A hilly, waste, aud uncultivated 
country approached close to the banks ; the trees were few, aud 
limited to the neighbourhood of the stream, and the rude moors 
swelled at a little distance into shapeless and heavy hills, which 
were a^ain surmounted in their turn by a range of lofty moun¬ 
tains dimly seen on the horizon. Thus the tower commanded 
two prospects, the one richly cultivated and highly adorned, the 
other exhibiting the monotonous and dreary character of a wild 
and inhospitable moorland. 

The eyes of the spectators on the present occasion were at¬ 
tracted to the downward view, not alone by its superior beauty, 
but because the distant sounds of military music began to be 
heard from the public high-road which winded up the vale and 
announced the approach of the expected body of cavalry. I heir 
glimmering ranks were shortly afterwards seen in the distance, 
appearing and disappearing ns the trees and the windings of the 
road permitted them to be visible, and distinguished chiefly by 
the flashes of light which their arms occasionally reflected against 


1 See Note YL—TUUetudlnn. 
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the sun. The train was long and imposing, for there were about 
two hundred and fifty hors© upon the march, and tho glancing of 
the swords and waving of their banners, joined to tho clang of 
their trumpets and kettle-drums, had at once a lively and awful 
effect, upon the imagination. As they advanced still nearer and 
nearer, they conld distinctly see the files of those chosen troops 
following each other in long succession, completely equipped and 
superbly mounted. 

“ It *s a sight that makes me thirty years younger, said the old 
cavalier; “and yet 1 do not much like the service that these poor 
fellows are to be engaged in. Although I had my share of the 
civil war, I cannot say I had ever so much real pleasure iu that 
sort of service as when I was employed on the Continent, and we 
were hacking at fellows with foreign faces and outlandish dialect. 
It’s a hard tiling to hear a liamely Scotch tongue cry quarter, 
and be obliged to cut him down just^the same as if he called out 
mis&t'icorde. —So, there they come through tho Notherwood 
haugh; upon my word, fine-looking follows, and capitally 
mounted.—He that is galloping from the rear of tho column must 
be Claver’se himself—ay, he gets into the front as they cross 
the bridge, and now they will be with us in less than five 
minutes.” 

At the bridge beneath the tower the cavalry divided, and tho 
greater part, moving up the left bank of the brook and crossing 
at a fora a little above, took the road of the Grange, as it was 
called, a large set of farm-offices belonging to the Tower, where 
Lady Margaret bad ordered preparation to bo made for their 
reception and suitable entertainment. Tho officers alone, with 
their colours and an escort to guard them, were seen to take tho 
steep road up to the gate of the Tower, appearing by intervals 
as they gained the ascent, and again hidden by projections of the 
bank and of the huge old trees with which it is covered. When 
they emerged from this narrow path, they found themselves in 
front of the old Tower, the gates of which were hospitably open 
for their reception. Lady Margaret, with Edith anil her brother- 
in-law, having hastily descended from their post of observation, 
appeared to meet and to welcome their guests, with a retinue of 
domestics iu as good order as the orgies of the preceding evening 
permitted. The gallant young comet (a relation as well as name¬ 
sake of Claverhouse, with whom the reader has been already made 
acquainted) lowered the standard amid the fanfare of the trum¬ 
pets, in homage to the rank of Lady Margaret and tho charms of 
her granddaughter, and the old walls echoed to the flourish of the 
instruments, and the stamp and neigh of the chargers. 

Claverhouse ‘ himself alighted from a black horse, the most 
beautiful perhaps in Scotland. He had not a single white hair 


* See Jvote L .—John Urahanie o f Claverhoute, 
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upon his whole body—a circumstance which, joined to his spirit 
and fleetuess, and to his being so frequently employed in pursuit 
of the Presbyterian recusants, caused an opinion to prevail among 
them, that the steed had been presented to his rider, by the great 
Enemy of Mankind, in order to assist him in persecuting the 
fugitive wanderers. When Claverhouse had paid his respects 
to the ladies with military politeness, had apologised for the 
trouble to whieh lie was putting Lady Margaret's family, and had 
received the corresponding assurances that she could not think 
anything an inconvenience which brought within the walls of 
Tillietndlem so distinguished a soldier, and so lovnl a servant of 
his sacred Majesty; when, in short, all forms of hospitable and 
polite ritual had been duly complied with, the Colonel requested 
permission to receive the report of Botlnvcll, who was now in 
attendance, and with whom ho spoke apart for a few minutes. 
Major Bellenden took that opportunity to say to his niece, with¬ 
out the hearing of her grandmother. “ What a trilling foolish 
girl you are, Edith, to send me by express a letter crammed with 
nonsense about books and gowns, and to slide the only thing I 
care a marvedie about into the postscript! ” 

“ I did not know,” said Edith, hesitating very much, “ whether 

it would be quite—quite proper for me to-” 

“ I know what you would say—whether it would be right to 
take any interest in a Presbyterian. But I knew this lad’s father 
well. He was a brave soldier; and, if ho was once wrong, he 
was once right too. I must commend your caution, Edith, for 
having said nothing of this young gentleman’s affair to your 
grandmother—you may rely on it I shall not—I will take an 
opportunity to speak to Claver’se. Como, my love, they are 
going to breakfast. Lot us follow them.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

" Their breffkfnst eo wiirm to be sure they (lid eat, 

A custom in travellers mighty discreet.’’—P rior. 

The breakfast of Lady Margaret Bellenden no more resembled 
a modern dejeune , than the great stone-hall at Tillietndlem conld 
brook comparison with a modern drawing-room. ISo tea, no 
coffee, no variety of rolls, but solid and substantial viands— 
the priestly ham, the knightly sirloin, the noblo baron of beef, 
the princely venison pastry; while silver llagons, saved with 
difficulty from the claws of the Covenanters, now mantled, some 
with ale, some with mend, and some with generous wine of 
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various qualities ami descriptions. The appetites of the guests 
were in correspondence to the magnificence and solidity of the 
preparation—no piddling—no boy’s play, but that steady and 
persevering exorcise of the jaws which is best learned by early 
morning hours, and by occasional hard commons. 

Lady Margaret beheld with delight the cates which she had 

{ irovided descending with such alacrity into the persons of her 
lonoured guests, and had little occasion to exercise, with respect 
to any of the company, save Clavcrhouse himself, the com¬ 
pulsory urgency of pressing to cat, to which, as to the peine forte 
et dure, the ladies of that period were in the custom of sub¬ 
jecting their guests. 

But the loader himself, more anxious to pay courtesy to Miss 
Belleuden, next whom he was placed, than to gratify his 
appetite, appeared somewhat, negligent of the good cheer set 
before him. Edith heard, without reply, many courtly speeches 
addressed to her, in a tone of voice of that lmppy modulation 
which could alike melt in the low tones of interesting conversa¬ 
tion, and rise amid the din of battle, “ loud as a trumpet wit h a 
silver sound.” The sense that she was in the presence of tlm 
dreadful chief upon whoso fiat tho fate of Henry Morton must 
depend—the recollection of tho terror and awe which were 
attached to the very name of the commander, deprived her for 
some time, not only of the courage to answer, but even of tho 
power of looking upon him. But when, emboldened by the 
soothum tones of his voice, she lifted her eyes to frame some 
reply, the person on whom she looked bore, in his appearance at 
east, none of the terrible attributes in which her approhousions 
had arrayed him. 

Grahame of Claverhouso was in the prime of life, rather low 
of stature, and slightly, though elegantly, formed; his gesture, 
language and manners, were those of one whoso lifo had been 
spent among the noble and the gay. His features exhibited 
even feminine regularity. An oval face, a straight and well, 
formed nose, dark hazel eyes, a complexion just sufficiently 
tinged with brown to save it from the charge of effeminacy, a 
short upper lip, curved upward like that of a Grecian statue, and 
slightly shaded by small moustachios of light brown, joined to a 
profusion of oug curled locks of the sumo colour, which fell 
down on each side of his face, contributed to form such a 
countenance as limners love to paint and ladies to look upon. 

ihe severity of his character, as well as the higher attributes 
of undamited and enterprising valour which even his enemies 
were compelled to admit, lay concealed under an exterior which 

fi^? ed T^ apted 10 court or ! he s^oon rather than to the 

wLrl 1 ? 6 g® ntleness an( * gaiety of expression which 

reigned m his features seemed to inspire his actions and 

gestures; and, on the whole, he was generally esteemed, at first 
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Myht, rather qualified to bo the votary of pleasure than of 
ambition. But under this soft exterior was hidden a spirit un¬ 
bounded in daring and in aspiring, yet cautious and prudent, as 
that of Machiavel himself. Profound in politics, and embued, 
of course, with that disregard for individual rights which its 
intrigues usually generate, this leader was cool and collected in 
danger, fierce and ardent in pursuing success, careless of facing 
death himself, and ruthless in indicting it upon others. Such 
are the characters formed iu times of civil discord, when the 
highest qualities, perverted by party spirit, and inflamed by 
habitual opposition, are too often combined with vices and 
excesses which deprive them at once of their merit and of their 
lustre. 


Iu endeavouring to reply to the polite trifles with which 
Claverhouse accosted her, .Edith showed so much confusion, 
that her grandmother thought it necessary to come to her ro- 
lief. 


“ Edith Bellenden,” said the old lady, “ lias, from my retired 
mode of living, seen so little of those of her own sphere, that 
truly 6he cau hardly frame her speech to suitable answers. A 
soldier is so rare a sight with ns. Colonel Grahame, that unless 
it be my young Lord Evandale, we have hardly had an oppor¬ 
tunity of receiving a gentleman in uniform. And, now I talk of 
that excellent young nobleman, may I inquire if I was not 
to have had the honour of seeing him this morning with the 
regiment?” 

" Lord Evandale, madam, was on his march with us.” answered 

the leader, “ but I was obliged to detach him with a small party 

to disperse a conventicle of tlioso troublesome scoundrels, who 

have had the impudence to assemble within five miles of my 

• • 


head-quarters.” . 

«Inf Iced ! ” said the old lady; “ that is a height of presump¬ 
tion to which I would have thought no rebellions fanatics would 
have ventured to aspire. But these are strange times ! There 
is au evil spirit, in the land. Colonel Grahame, that, excites the 
vassals of persons of rank to rebel against the very house that 
holds and feeds them. There was ono of my able-bodied men 
the other dav who plainly refused to attend the wappen-schaw 
at, my bidding. Is there no law for such recusancy, Colonel 

Grahame?” . , 

‘•1 think I could find one,” said Claverhouse, with great com¬ 
posure, “if your ladyship will inform me of the name and resi¬ 
dence of the culprit.” I • . 

•• His name,” said Lady Margaret, '‘is Cuthbert Hcadr.gg; 

can say nothing of his domicile, for ye may weel believe, Colonel 
Grahame, he did not dwell long in Tillietudlem, but was speedily 
expelled for his contumacy. I wish the lad uo severe bodil\ 
injury ; but incarceration, or even a few stripes, woidd be a good 
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example in this neighbourhood. His mother, under whose in¬ 
fluence I doubt he acted, is an ancient domestic of this family, 
which makes me incline to mercy; although,” continued the old 
lady, looking towards the pictures of her husband and her sous 
with which the wall was hung, and heaving, at the same time, a 
deep sigh, “I, Colonel Grahame, have in my ain person but little 
right to compassionate that stubborn and rebellious generation. 
They have made me a childless widow, and, but for the protection 
of our sacred Sovereign and his gallant soldiers, they would soon 
deprive me of lauds, and goods, of hearth and altar. Seven of 
my tenants, whose joint rent-mail may mount to well-nigh a 
hundred merks, have already refused to pay either cess or rent, 
and bad the assurance to tell my steward that they would acknow¬ 
ledge neither king nor landlord but who should have taken tho 
Covenant.” 

“ I will take a course with them—that is, with your ladyship’s 
permission,” answered Claverhouse. “It would ill become mo 
to neglect the support of lawful authority when it is lodged in 
such worthy hands as those of Lady Margaret Bollendeu. But 
I must needs say, this country grows worse and worse daily, aud 
reduces me to the necessity of taking measures with the recusnnts 
that are much more consonant with iny duty than with my inclina¬ 
tions. And, speaking of this, I must not forgot that I have to 
thank your ladyship for the hospitality you have been pleased to 
extend to a party of mine who have brought in a prisoner, 
charged with having resetted the murdering villain, Balfour of 
Burley.” 

“ The house of Tillietudlem,” answered tho lady, “ hath ever 
been open to tho servants of his Majesty, and I hope that the 
stones of it will no longer rest on each other when it surceases to 
be as much at their command as at ours. And this reminds me. 
Colonel Grahame, that the gentleman who commands the party 
can hardly be said to be in his proper place in the army, consider¬ 
ing whose blood flows in his veins ; and if 1 might flatter myself 
that anything would be granted to my request, I would presume 
to entreat that he might bo promoted on some favourable oppor¬ 
tunity.” 

“Your ladyship means Sergeant Francis Stewart, whom we 
call Both well ? ” said Claverhouse, smiling. “ Tho truth is, ho 
is a little too rough in the country, and has not been uniformly 
60 amenable to discipline as the rules of the servico require. But 
to instruct me how to oblige Lady Margaret Bellenden, is to lay 
down the law to me.—Bothwell,” he continued, addressing tho 
sergeant, who just then appeared at the door, “ go kiss l^ady 
Margaret Bellenden’s hand, who interests herself in your pro¬ 
motion, and you shall have a commission tho first vacancy.” 

Bothwell went through tho salutation in tho mannor pro- 
scribed, but not without evident marks of haughty reluctance^ 
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and when lie had done so. said aloud, “ To kiss a lady's hand can 
neyer disgrace a gentleman ; but I would not kiss a man’s, save 
the Jling s, to be made a ^eiioraL” 

“ Ycm hear him,” said Claverhouse, smiling; “there’s the 
rock lie splits upon : he cannot, forget his pedigree.” 

“I know, my noble colonel,” said Bothwell, in the same tone, 
that you will not forget your promise; and then, perhaps, you 
may permit Cornet Stewart to have some recollection of his 
grandfather, though the Sergeant must forget him.” 

“ Enough of this, sir,” said Claverhouse, in the tone of com¬ 
mand which was familiar to him ; “ aud let me know what you 
came to report to me just now.” 

“ My Lord Evandale and his party have halted on the high 
road with some prisoners,” said Bothwell. ° 

‘‘ My Lord Evandale ? ” said Lady Margaret. “ Surely, 
Colonel Grahame, you will permit him to honour me with his 
society, and to take his poor disjuno here, especially considering, 
that even his most sacred Majesty did not pass the Tower of 
Tillietudlem without halting to partake of some refreshment.” 

As this was the third time in the course of the conversation 
that Lady Margaret had adverted to this distinguished event, 
Colonel Grahame, as speedily as politeness would permit, took 
advantage of the first pause to interrupt the farthor progress of 
the narrative, by saying, “ We are already too numerous a party 
of guests; but as I know what Lord Evandale will suffer ” 
(looking towards Edith) “ if deprived of the pleasure which wo 
enjoy, I will run the risk of overburdening your ladyship's hospi¬ 
tality. Bothwell. let Lord Evandale know that Lady Margaret 
Bellcnden requests the honour of his company.” 

‘‘ And let Harrison take care,” added Lady Margaret, “ that 
the people and their horses are suitably seen to.” 

Edith’s heart sprung to her lips during this conversation; 
for it instantly occurred to her, that, through her influence over 
Lord Evandale, she might find some moans of releasing Morton 
from his present, state of danger, in case her uncle’s intercession 
with Claverhouse should prove ineffectual. At any other time 
she would have been much averse to exert, this influence; for, 
however inexperienced in the world, her native delicacy taught 
her the advantage which a beautiful young woman gives to a 
young man when she permits him to lay her under an obligation. 
And she would have been the farther disinclined to request any 
favour of Lord Evandale, because the voice of the gossips in 
Clydesdale had, for reasons hereafter to be made known, assigned 
him to her as a suitor, and because she could uot disguise trom 
herself that very little encouragement was necessary to realise 
conjectures which had hitherto no foundation. This was the 
more to be dreaded, that, in the case of Lord Evandale’s making a 
formal declaration, he had every chance of being supported by the 
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Influence of Lady Margaret and her other friends, and that she 
would have nothing to opposo to their solicitations and authority, 
except a predilection, to avow which she knew would bo equally 
dangerous and unavailing. She determined, therefore, to wait 
the issue of her uncle’s intercession, and, should it fail, which she 
conjectured she should 60 on learn, either from the looks or lan¬ 
guage of the open-hearted veteran, she would then, as a last 
effort, make use in Morton’s favour of her interest with Lord 
Evandale. Her mind did not long remain in suspense on the 
subject of her uncle’s application. 

Major Bellendcn, who had done the honours of the table, laugh¬ 
ing and chatting with the military guests who woro at that oud of 
the board, was now, by the conclusion of the repast, at liberty to 
leave his station, and accordingly took an opportunity to approach 
Claverhouso, requesting from his niece, at the same time, the 
honour of a particular introduction. As his name and character 
were well known, the two military men met with expressions of 
mutual regard; and Edith, with a heating heart, saw her a^ed 
relative withdraw from tho company, together with his new 
acquaintance, into a recess formed by one ot the arched windows 
of the hall. She watched their conference with eves almost 
dazzled by the eagerness of suspense, and, with observation 
rendered more acute by the internal agony of her mind, could 
guess, from the pantomimic gestures which accompanied the 

conversation, the progress and fate of the intercession in behalf 
of Henry Morton. 

J?w eSpre8Si °? °t ,,ie countenance of Claverhouse 
betokened that open and willing courtesy, which, ore it requires 

L k 3vt e -luT ° f ) C fnvour ? skt ‘d* seems to say, how happy 

as the conversation proceeded, tho brow of that oifieer became 
darker and more severe, and his features, though still retaining 

3—-? f he most perfect politeness, assumed, at leal 
to Edith s terrified imagination, a harsh and inexorable character 
His lip was now compressed as if with impatience; now mirled 

bv g Ar^ W* ? s lf c,vi1 «°"tcmpt of the arguments urged 

v llendon - Tll ° '****&> if her unelofas far ^Tx- 
piessed mi hisfanner, appeared to be that of earnest intercession 

M with+J h a - t '|V l ^ e - d i!T at0 sim l ,licit y of his character, os well’ 
us* il ^ Cl ff ht 7. h,c . h h,8 .. a ffe and reputation entitled him to 

use. But it seemed to have little impression upon Colonel Gra 

changed his posture, as if about to cut short the 

rh ias&s 

so near Edith, SHhe“roS^di«K?Ja "hSrClnJjAfl 4 them 
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am heartily desirous to oblige you.—And here comes Evandale 
with news, as 1 think.—What tidings do you bring us, Evan¬ 
dale ? ” he continued, addressing the young lord, who now entered 
in complete uniform, but with his dress disordered, and his boots 
spattered, as if by riding hard. 

“Unpleasaut news, sir,” was his reply. “A large body of 
whigs are in arms among the hills, and have broken out into 
actual rebellion. They have publicly burnt the Act of Supremacy, 
that which established episcopacy,that for observing the martyr¬ 
dom of Charles I., and some others, and have declared their 
intention to remain together in arms for furthering the covenanted 
work of reformation.” 

This unexpected intelligence struck a sudden and painful 
surprise into the minds of all who heard it, excepting Claver- 
house. 

“ Unpleasant news call you them ? ” replied Colonel Grahame, 
his dark eyes flashing fire; “they are the best I have heard these 
six months. Now that the scoundrels are drawn into a body, we 
will make short work with them. When the adder crawls into 
daylight.” he added, striking the heel of his boot upon the floor, 
as if in the act of crushing a noxious reptile, “ I can trample him 
to death ; he is only safe when he remains lnrking in his den or 
morass.—Where are these knaves ? ” he continued, addressing 


Lord Evandale. . . . . , « , 

“ About ten miles off among the mountains, at a place called 

London-hill.” was the young nobleman's reply. “I dispersed 
the conventicle against which you seut. me. and made prisoner an 
old trumpeter of rebellion—au intcrcommuned minister, that is 
t0 sav—who was in the act of exhorting his hearers to rise and 
be doing in the good cause, os well as one or two of his hearers 
who seemed to be particularly insolent; and from some country 
people and scouts I learned what I now tell you. 

“ What may be their strength ? asked his commander^ 

“ Probably a thousand men, but accounts differ widely. 

" Then ” said Claverhouse, “ it is time for us to be up and be 
doing also.—Both well, bid them sound to horse.” 

Bothwell, who. like the war-horse of Scripture, sniffed the 
battle afar off. hastened to give orders to sa negi-oes. m whde 
dresses richly laced, and having massive silver collars and 
armlets These sable functionaries acted as trumpeters, and 
speedily made the castle and the woods around it ring with their 


8am ‘Tust you then leave us ? ” said Lady Margaret, her heart 
sinking u Jer recollection of! forms, > m^PPy -es. J-adje 


sinking under recollection oi loru^ uau,, v ; - 

not better send to learn the force of the f 

a fair face hao I heard these fearful sounds call away fnetno 
Tower of TUlietudlem, that my auld een were no or to see return 

to it l ” 
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“ It is impossible for me to stop,” said Claverhouse ; “ there 
are rogues enough in this country to make the rebels five times 
their strength, it they are not checked at once.” 

“ Many,” said Evandale, “ are docking to them already, and 
they give out that they expect a strong body of the indulged 
Presbyterians, headed by young Milnwood, as they call him, the 
eon of the famous old rouudhead, Colonel Silas Morton.” 

This speech produced a very different effect upon the hearers. 
Edith almost sunk from her seat with terror, while Claverhouse 
darted a glance of sarcastic triumph at Major Bellenden, which 
6 eemed to imply—“ You see what are the principles of the young 
man you are pleading for.” 

“ It’s a lie—it’s a d—d lie of these rascally fanatics,” said 
the Major, hastily. “ I will answer for Henry Morton as I 
would for my own son. He is a lad of as good church-principles 
as any gentleman in the Life-Guards—I mean no offence to any 
one. He has gone to church service with mo fifty times, and I 
never heard him miss one of the responses in my life. Edith 
Bellenden can bear witness to it as well as I. He always read 
on the same Prayer-book with her, and could look out the lessons 
as well as the curate himself. Call him up: let him be heard 
for himself.” 


“ There can be no harm in that,” said Claverhouse, “ whether 
he be innocent or guilty. Major Allan,” he said, turning to the 
othcer next in command, “ take a guide, and lead the regiment for¬ 
ward to Loudon Hill by the best and shortest road. Move steadily 
and do not let the men blow the horses. Lord Evandale and I 
will overtake you in a quarter of an hour. Leave Bothwell with 
a party to bring up the prisoners.” 

i and lett ^ apartment, with all the officers, 
laverhouse and the youug nobleman. In a fow 
minutes the sound of the military music and the clashiug of 
hoofs announced that the horsemen were leaving the castle. ^The 

iz :^ reseMyheard •* -a died 

•wJJ 1111 ? Cla ™ rhouse endeavoured to soothe the terrors of Lady 

Morton" 6 Fvnnd TeC0 ™ le ™ teran Major to his opinion of 
S"’ ^jandale, getting the better of that conscious^ shyness 

object F of hk a yT UUOU ?, diffident in approaching the 
object of his affections, drew near to Miss Bellenden and 

accosted her m a tone of mingled respect and interest * 

We are to leave you,” he said, taking her hand which lie 
pressed with much emotion—“to leave you for a K npn„ 

Ms ~ 

EKSFiS* 5 «= « 
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The manner, differing from the words, seemed to express a 
feeling much deeper and more agitating than was conveyed in the 
phrase he made use of. It was not in woman to be utterly insensible 
to his modest and deep-felt expression of tenderness. Although 
borne down by the misfortunes and imminent danger of the man 
she loved, Edith was touched by the hopeless and reverential 
passion of the gallant youth, who now took leave of her to rash 
into dangers of no ordinary description. 

“ I hope—I sincerely trust,” 6he said, “ there is no danger. 
I hope there is no occasion for this solemn ceremonial—that 
these hasty insurgents will be dispersed rather by fear than 
force, and that Lord Evandale will speedily return to be what 
ho must always be, the dear and valued friend of all in this 
castle.” 

“ Of all,” he repeated, with a melancholy emphasis upon the 
word. “ But be it so—whatever is near you is dear and valued 
to me, and I value their approbation accordingly. Of our suc¬ 
cess I am not sanguine. Our numbers are so few, that I dare 
not hope for so speedy, so bloodless, or so safe an end of this 
unhappy disturbance. Tlieso men are enthusiastic, resolute, and 
desperate, and have leaders not altogether unskilled in military 
matters. I cannot help thinking that the impetuosity of our 
colonel! is hurrying us against them rather prematurely. But 
there are few that have less reason to shun danger than I 


Edith lmd now the opportunity she wished to bespeak the 
youn ,r nobleman’s intercession and protection for Henry Morton, 
and it seemed the only remaining channel ofI interest by winch 
he could bo rescued from impending destruction. Yet she felt 
at that moment as if. in doing so, she was abusing the partiality 
and confidence of the lover, whose heart was as open before her 
as if his tongue had made an express declaration. Could she 
with honour engage Lord Evandale in the service of a rival. 
or could she with prudence make him any request, or lay herself 
under any obligation to him, without affording ground for hopes 
which she could never realise ? But the moment was too urgen 
for hesitation, or even for those explanations with which 

rcuuest might othorwiso have been qnalincd. i 

A “ I wilf but dispose of this young fellow, said Clavorhouso. 

from the other aide of the hall, - and then. Lord E™ndalo- 
„,n ROrrv to interrupt again your conversation—but then wo 
must mount, BothweU, why do you not bring up the prisoner i 
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with your colonel—let mo request your intercession in his favour 
—it will confer on my uncle a lasting obligation.” 

“You overrate my interest, Miss Bellenden,” said Lord 
Evandale ; “ I have been often unsuccessful in such applications, 
when I have made them on the mere score of humanity.” 

“ Yet try once again for my uncle’s sake.” 

“ And why not for your own ? ” said Lord Evandale. “ Will 
you not allow mo to think I am obliging you personally in this 
matter? Are you so dillident of an old friend that you will not 
allow him even the satisfaction of thinking that he is gratifying 
your wishes ? ” 3 ° 

. Surely surely,” replied Edith; -you will oblige me 
infinitely—I am interested in the young gentleman on my uncle’s 
account.—lose no time, for God’s sake! ” 

She became bolder and more urgent in her entreatios, for 

she heard the steps of the soldiers who were enteriu^ with their 
prisoner. ° 


“ By Heaven ! then,” said Evandale, “ he shall not die if I 
should dm m his phice ! But will not you,” ho said, resuming 
the hand, which in the hurry of her spirits she had not courage to 

withdraw, “ will not you grant mo one suit, in return for my zeal 
in your service ? ” J 

“ Anything you can ask, my Lord Evanckle, that sisterly 
affection cau give. 3 

“.f n( V is . thi9 all ” he continued, “all you can grant to my 
affection living, or my memory when dead ? ” b * 

,' , , Do n . ot f.P eak thus, my lord," said Edith ; •• you distress mo 
hhddr ir J t U T to / ours ?‘ f - There is ne friend I esteem more 

4a'd-rrtrdiug-Bu 0 ^i“ 0re "““J ^ "** ™» rk of 

> l eep J 8i fu h ? ado her head suddenly, ere she had 

the eweDtieu m^ 5 ')" 0 ^^' 1 as slle '^'‘“to/how to frame 

wSir:ittnxa 'S ssr.t 

siHlIspg 

He resigned the hand of MiJBellcndn^ • connexi °n- 
prisoner with more attention, again looked at^dith 8 ^ 676 ? 
observed the confusion which she could no looger conc^. 
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“ This.” he 6aid, after a moment’s gloomy silence, “ is, I 
believe, the young gentleman who gained the prize at the shoot- 
ing match.” 

“I am not sure,” hesitated Edith—“yet—I rather tliink 
not,” scarce knowing what she replied. 

“ It is he,” said Evandale, decidedly; “ I know him well. A 
victor,” he continued, somewhat haughtily, “ ought to have 
interested a fair spectator more deeply.” 

He then turned from Edith, and advancing towards the table 
at which Claverhouse now placed himself, stood at a little dis¬ 
tance, resting on his shea tiled broadsword, a silent, but not an 
unconcerned spectator of that which passed. 


CHAPTER Xm. 

“O, my Lord, beware of jealousy! ”— Othello. 

To explain the deep effect which the few broken passages of the 
conversation we have detailed made upon the unfortunate 
prisoner by whom they were overheard, it is necessary to say 
sometliing of his previous state of mind, and of the origin of his 

acquaintance with Edith. , . , 

Henry Morton was one of those gifted characters, which 

possess a force of talent unsuspected by the owner himself. He 
had inherited from his father an undaunted courage, and a farm 
and uncompromising detestation of oppression, whether in poli¬ 
tics or religion. But his enthusiasm was unsullied by fanatic 
zeal, and unleavened by the sourness of the puritanical spirit 
From these his mind had been freed, partly by the active 
exertions of his own excellent understanding, part y by frequent 
and Ion^ visits at Major Bellendens. where lie had an oppor¬ 
tunity of meeting with many guests whose conversat.on taught 
himTt goodness and worth were not limited to those of any 
nincrl a form of religious observance. 

in “'of” 1 hT^du^iou; Zf e .^had s7fa“"^o^ C .h] 
character, which we have stated him to be po-sessed of. Tho 
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circumstances of the times had added to this reserve an air of 
indecision and of indifference ; for, being attached to neither of 
the factions which divided the kingdom, he passed for dull, 
insensible, and uninfluenced by the feeling ot religion or of 
patriotism. No conclusion, however, could be more unjust; 
and the reasons of the neutrality which he had hitherto pro¬ 
fessed had root in very different and most praiseworthy motives. 
He had formed few congenial ties with those who were the 
objects of persecution, and was disgusted alike by their narrow¬ 
minded and selfish parly-spirit, their gloomy fanaticism, their 
abhorrent condemnation of all elegant studies or innocent 
exercises, and the envenomed rancour of their political hatred. 
But his mind was still more revolted by the tyrannical and 
oppressive conduct of the Government—the misrule, licence, and 
Drutality of the soldiery—the executions on the scaffold, the 
slaughters in the open field, the free quarters and exactions im¬ 
posed by military law, which placed the lives and fortunes of a 
tree people on a level with Asiatic slaves. Condemning, there¬ 
fore, each party as its excesses fell under his eyes, disgusted 
with the sight of evils which he had no means of alleviating, 
and hearing alternate complaints and exultations with which 
he could not sympathise, lie would long ere this have left 
Scotland, had it not been for his attachment to Edith Bel- 
lenden. 

The earlier meetings of these youug people had been at 
Chamwood, when Major Bellenden. who was as free from sus¬ 
picion on such occasions as Uncle Toby himself, lmd encouraged 
their keeping each other coustaut company, without entertaining 
any apprehension of the natural consequences. Love, as usuai 
in such cases, borrowed the name of friendship, used her 
language, and claimed her privileges. When Edith Belleudon 
was recalled to her mother’s castle, it was astonishing by what 
singular and recurring accidents she often met youug Morton 
in her sequestered walks, especially considering the distance 
of their places of abode. Yet it somehow happened that she 
never expressed the surprise which the frequency of these ren- 
eontres ought naturally to have excited, and that their inter¬ 
course assumed gradually a more delicate character, and their 
meetings began to wear the air of appointments. Books, 
drawings, letters, were exchanged between them, and every 
trifling commission, given or executed, gave rise to a new corro. 
spondence. Love, indeed, was not yet mentioned between them 
by name, but each knew the situation of their own bosom and 
could not but guess at that of the other. Unable to desist 
from an intercourse which possessed such charms for both 
yet trembling for its too probable consequences, it had been con¬ 
tinued without specific explanation until now, when fate appeared 
to have taken the conclusion into its own hands. 
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It followed, as a consequence of this state of things, as well 
as of the diffidence of Morton's disposition at this period, that 
his confidence in Edith’s return of his affection had its 
occasional cold fits. Her situation was in every respect so 
superior to his own, her worth so eminent, her accomplishments 
so many, her face so beautiful, and her manners so bewitching, 
that he could not but entertain fears that some suitor more 
favoured than himself by fortune, and more acceptable to 
Edith's family than he durst hope to be, might step in between 
him and the object of his affections. Common rumour had 
raised up such a rival in Lord Evan dale, whom birth, 
fortune, connexions, and political principles, as well as his fre¬ 
quent visits at Tillietudlem, and his attendance upon Lady 
Bellenden and her niece at all public places, naturally pointed 
him out as a candidate for her favour. It frequently and inevit¬ 
ably happened, that engagements to which Lord Evandale was a 
party, interfered with the meeting of the lovers, and Henry 
could not but mark that Edith either studiously avoided 
speaking of the young nobleman, or did so with obvious reserve 
and hesitation. 

These symptoms, which in fact arose from the delicacy of 
her own feelings towards Morton himself, were misconstrued by 
his diffident temper, and the jealousy which they excited was 
fermented by the occasional observations of Jenny Dennison. 
This true-bred serving-damsel was, in her own person, a com¬ 
plete country coquette, and when she had no opportunity of 
teasing her own lovers, used to take some occasional opportunity 
to torment her young lady’s. This arose from no ill-will to 
Henry Morton, who, both on her mistress’s account and his own 
handsome form and countenance stood high in her esteem. 
But then Lord Evandale was also handsome; he was liberal far 
beyond what Morton’s means could afford, and he was a lord, 
moreover; and, if Miss Edith Bellenden should accept his 
hand, she* would become a baron's lady, and, what was more, 
little Jenny Dennison, whom the awful housekeeper at Tillie- 
tudlem huffed about at her pleasure, would be then Mrs. 
Dennison. Lady Evandale’s own woman, or perhaps her lady¬ 
ship’s lady-in-waiting. The impartiality of Jenny Dennison, 
therefore, Jiid not, like that of Mrs. Quickly, extend a wish that 
both the handsome suitors could wed her young lady; for it 
must be owned that the scale of her regard was depressed in 
favour of Lord Evandale, and her wishes in his favour took 
many shapes extremely tormenting to Morton-being now 
expressed as a friendly caution, now as an article of intelligence, 
and anon as a merry jest, but always tending to confirm the idea 
that, sooner or later, his romantic intercourse with her young 
mistress must have a close, and that Edith Bellenden would, in 
spite of summer walks beneath the greenwood tree, exchange 
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of verses, of drawings, and of books, end in becoming Lady 
E vaii dale. 

These hints coincided so exactly with the very point of his 
own suspicions and fears, that Morton was not long of feeling 
that jealousy which every 011 c has felt who has truly loved, but 
to which those arc most liable whoso love is crossod by the want 
of friends’ consent, or some other envious impediment of fortune. 
Edith herself, unwittingly, and in the generosity of her own 
frank nature, contributed to the error into which her lover was 
in danger of falling. Their conversation onco chanced to turn 
upon some late excesses committed by the soldiery on an 
occasion when it was said (inaccurately however) that the party 
was commanded by Lord Evandalc. Edith, as true in friendship 
as in love, was somewhat, hurt at the severe strictures which 
escaped from Morton on this occasion, and which, perhaps, were 
not the less strongly expressed on account of their supposed 
rivalry. Sho entered into Lord Evaudale’s defence with 6iich 
spirit as hurt Morton to the very soul, and afforded no small 
delight to Jenny Dennison, the usual companion of their walks. 
Edith perceived her error, and endeavoured to remedy it; but the 
impression was not so easily erased, and it had no small effect in 
inducing her lover to form that resolution of going abroad, which 
was disappointed in tho manner wo have ah-eady mentioned. 

The visit which he received from Edith during his confine¬ 
ment, the deep and devoted interest which she had expressed in 
his fate, ought of themselves to have dispelled his suspicions; 
yet, ingenious in tormenting himself, even this he thought might 
be imputed to anxious frioudsliip, or, at most, to a temporary 
partiality, which would probably 60011 give way to circumstancos, 
the entreaties of her friends, tho authority of Lady Margaret, 
and the assiduities of Lord Evandalc. 

“ And to what do I owe it,” he said, “ that I cannot stand up 
like a man, and plead my interest in her ere I am thus cheated 
out of it?—to what, but to tho all-pervading and accursed 
tyrauny which afflicts at once our bodies, souls, estates, and 
affections ! And is it to one of the pensioned cut-throats of this 
oppressive Government that I must yield my pretensions to Edith 
Bellenden ?—I will not, by Heaven!—It is a just punishment on 
me for being dead to public wrongs, that they have visited me 
with their injuries in a point where they can bo least brooked or 
borne.” 

As these stormy resolutions boiled in his bosom, aud while he 

ran oyer the various kinds of insult aud injury which he had 

sustained in his own cause am’ in that of his country, Bothwoll 

entered the tower, followod by two dragoons, one of whom carried 
handcuffs. 

‘‘You must follow me, yiAmg man/’ said he, ‘‘but first we 
must put you in tr im. ** 
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“ In trim : ” said Morton. “ What do you mean ? ” 

•• \\ hy, wc must put on those rough bracelets. I durst not— 
nay, d—n it, I durst do anything—but I would not for three 
hours plunder of a stormed town bring a whig before my Colonel 
without his being ironed. Come, come, young man, don’t look 

sulky about it.” 

• 

He advanced to put on the irons; but, seizing the oaken-seat 
upon which lie had rested, Morton threatened to dash out the 
brains of the first who should approach him. 

“I coul(i manage you in a moment, my youngster,” said 
Bothwell, “but I had rather you would strike sail quietly.” 

Here indeed he spoke the truth, not from either fear or reluc¬ 
tance to adopt force, but because he dreaded the consequences of 
u noisy scuffle, through which it might probably be discovered 
that he had, contrary to express orders, suffered liis prisoner to 
pass the night without being properly secured. 

“ You had better bo prudent,” ho continued, in a tone which 
he meant to be conciliatory, “and don’t spoil your own sport. 
They say, here in the castle, that Lady Margaret’s niece is imme¬ 
diately to many our young Captain, Lord Evandale. I saw them 
close together in the hall yonder, and I heard her ask him to in¬ 
tercede for your pardon. She looked so devilish handsome and 

kind upon him, that on my soul-But what the devil’s the 

matter with you ?—You are as pale as a sheet—Will you have 
some brandy r 

“ Miss Bellendeu ask my life of Lord Evandale P ” said the 
prisoner, faintly. 

“Ay, ay, there’s no friend like the women—their interest 
carries all in court and camp. Come, you are reasonable now— 
Ay,l thought you would come round.” \ 

Here he employed himself in putting on the fetters, against 
which Morton, thunderstruck by this intelligence, no longer 
offered the least resistance. 

“ Sly life begged of him, and by her!—Ay, ay—put on the 
irons—my limbs shall not refuse to bear what has entered into 
my very soul—My life begged by Edith, and begged of Evan¬ 
dale ! ” 

“Ay, and ho has power to grant it too,” said Bothwell.— 
“Ho can do more with the Colonel than any man in the regi¬ 
ment.” . 

And as he spoke, he and his party led their prisoner towards 
the hall. In passing behind the seat of Edith, the unfortunate 
prisoner heard enough, as he conceived, of the broken expressions 
which passed between Edith and Lord Evandale to confirm all 
that the soldier had told him. That moment made a singular 
and instantaneous revolution in his character. The depth of 
despair to which his love and fortunes were reduced—the peril 
in which his life appealed to stand—the transference of Edith s 
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affections, her intercession in his favour, which rendered her 
fickleness yet more galling—seemed to destroy every feeling for 
which he had hitherto lived, hut at the same time awakened those 
which had hitherto been smothered by passions inoro gentle, 
though more selfish. Desperate himself, ho determined to 
support the rights of his country insulted in his porson. His 
character was for the moment as effectually changed as the 
appearance of a villa, which, from being the abode of domestic 
quiet and happiness, is, by the sudden intrusion of an armed force, 
converted into a formidable post of defence. 

We have already said that he cast upon Edith one glance, in 
which reproach was mingled with sorrow, a-sif to bill her farewell 
for ever; his next motion was to walk firmly to the table at which 
Colonel Grahame was seated. 

“ By what, right is it, sir,” said he, firmly, and without waiting 
till he was questioned—“by what right is it that these soldiers 
have dragged me from my family, and put fetters on the limbs of 
a free man ? ” 


“ By my commands,” answered Claverhouse ; “ and I now lay 
my commands on you to be 6ilent and hear my questions.” 

“ I ^dll not ” replied Morton, in a determined tone, while his 
boldness seemed to electrify all around him. “I will know 
whether I am in lawful custody, and beforo a civil magistrate, 
ere the charter of my country shall be forfeited in my person.” 

“ P r etty springald this, upon my honour,” said Clavorhonso. 
Are you mad ? * said Major Bcllcndeu to his young friend. 
“ For God’s sake, Henry Morton,” he continued, in atone between 
rebuke and entreaty, “ remember you are speaking to ono of his 
Majesty s officers high in the service.” 

<# ‘7U 8 f 0r i tl ', at VC1 T reason, sir,” returned Henry, firmly, 
tlrnt I desire to know what right ho has to detain me without a 
legal warrant. Were I 10 a civil officer of the law, I should know 
my duty was submission.” 

... Your friend, hero,” said Claverhouse to the veteran, coolly, 
is one of those scrupulous gentlemen, who, like the madman in 
the play, will not tie his cravat without the warrant of Mr 
Justice Overdo; bnt I will let him see, before we part, that my 
shoulder-knot is as legal a badge of authority as the maco of tho 
Justiciary —So, waiving this discussion, you will be pleased, young 
man, to tell me directly when you saw Balfour of Burley.” 

l• Ar X , 0 '! < J°, r !? bt )' ou have to ask such a question,” 
replied Morton, “ I decline replying to it.” n 

“ You confessed to my sergeant,” said Clavorliouso, “ that you 

°“ tertaiued hlm ; keying him to be an intercommnncd 

traitor: why are you not so frank with me ? ” 

“ Because,” replied the prisoner, “ I presume you are from 
education, taught to understand the rights upon which you 
seem disposed to trample; and I am willing you shou^he 
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aware there are yet Scotsmen who can assert the liberties ol 
Scotland.” 

“ And these supposed rights you would vindicate with your 
sword. I presume ? ” said Colonel Grahame. 

“ Were I armed as you are, and we were alone upon a hill-side, 
you should not ask me "the question twice.” 

“ It is quite enough,” answered Claverhouse, calmly;—“your 
language corresponds with all I have heard of you;—but you 
are the son of a soldier, though a rebellious one, and you shall 
not die the death of a dog; I will save you that indignity.” 

‘‘Die in what manner I may,” replied Morton, “I will die 
like the son of a brave man; and the ignominy you mention shall 
remain with those who shed inuocent blood.” 

“ Make your peaco, then, with Heaven, in five minutes’ space. 
—Bothwell, lead him down to the court-yard, and draw up your 
party.” 

The appalling nature of this conversation, and of its result, 
struck the silence of horror into all but the speakers. But now 
those who stood round broke forth into clamour and expostulation. 
Old Lady Margaret, who, with all the prejudices of rank and 
party, had not laid aside the feelings of her sex, was loud in her 

intercession. . _, 

“ O, Colonel Grahame,” she exclaimed, “spare his young blood! 

Leave him to the law—do not repay my hospitality by shedding 
men’s blood on the threshold of inv doors.” 

“Colonel Grahame!” said Major Bellenden, “ yon must 
answer this violence. Don’t think, though I am old and feck¬ 
less, that mv friend’s son shall be murdered before my eyes with 
impunity. I can find friends that shall make you answer it. 

“ Be satisfied. Major Bellenden, I will answer it,” replied 
Claverhouse, totally unmoved. “ And you, madam, might spare 
me the pain of resisting this passionato intercession for a traitor, 
when you consider the noble blood your own house has lost by 

such as he is.” . . , , . . - 

“Colonel Grahame,” answered the lady, her a^ed frame 

trembling with anxiety, “ I leave vengeance Jo God, who calls it 

His own. The shedding of this young man s blood will not call 

back the lives that were dear to me; and how can it, comfort me 

to think that there lias maybe been another widowed mother 

made childless, like mysell, by a deed done at my very door- 


“ This is stark madness,” said Claverhouse—‘ I do my 

duty to churcli and state. Here are a thousand villains hard by 
in open rebellion, and you ask mo to pardon a young fanatic who 
is enough of himself to set a whole kingdom in a blaze . It can¬ 
not be.—Remove him, Bothwell.” , . • 

She who was most interested in this dreadful decision, 

had twice strove to speak, but her voice had totally faded her— 
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her mind refused to suggest words, and her tongue to utter them. 
She now sprung up, and attempted to rush forward, but her 
strength gave way, and she would have fallen flat upon the pave¬ 
ment had she not been caught by her attendant. 

“ Help ! ” cried Jeuuy—“ Help, for God’s sake ! my young 
lady is dying.” 

At this exclamation, Evandale, who, during the preceding 
part of the scene, had stood motiouless, leaning upon Ins sword, 
now stopped forward, and said to his commanding officer, 
“ Colonel Gralinme, before proceeding in this matter, will you 
speak a word with me in private ? ” 

Claverhouse looked surprised, but instantly rose and withdrew 
with the young nobleman into a recess, where the following brief 
dialogue passed between them :— 

“I think I need not remind you, Colonel, that when our 
family interest was of service to you last year in that affair in 
the privy-council, you considered yourself as laid under some 
obligation to us P ” V 

“Certainly, my dear Evandale,” answered Claverhouse; “I 
am not a man who forgets such debts; you will delight me by 
showing how I can evince my gratitude.” 

“ I will hold the debt cancelled,” said Lord Evandale, “ if 
you will spare this young man's life.” 

“ Evandale,” replied Gr&hame, in great surprise, “ you are 
mad!—absolutely mad! What interest can you have in this 
young spawn of an old roundhead? His father was positively 
the most dangerous man in all Scotland—cool, resolute, soldierly, 
and inflexible in bis cursed principles. His son seems his very 
model; you cannot conceive the mischief he may do. I know 
mankind, Evandale—were he an insignificant, fanatical, country 
booby, do yon think I would have refused such a trifle as his lifo 
to Lady Margaret and this family ? But this is a lad of fire, 
zeal, and education—and these knaves want but such a leader to 
direct their blind, enthusiastic hardiness. I mention this, not as 
refusing your request, but to make yon fully aware of tho possi¬ 
ble consequences. I will never evado a promise, or refuse to 
return an obligation—if you ask bis lifo, be shall have it.” 

“Keep him close prisoner,” answered Evaudale, “but do 
not be surprised if I persist in requesting you will not put him 
to death. I have most urgent reasons for what I ask.” 

“ Be it so, then,” replied Grahame. “ But, young man, should 
you wish m your future life to rise to eminence in the service of 
your king and country, let it be your first task to subject to the 
public interest, and to the discharge of your duty, your private 
passions affections, and feelings. Tlieso are not times to sacri- 
face to the dotage of greybeards, or the tears of silly women the 
measures of salutary severity which the dangers around compel 
us to adopt. And remember, that if I now yield this point in 
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compliance with your urgency, my present concession must exempt 
ine from future solicitations of the same nature.” 

He then stepped fonvard to the table, and bent his eyes keenly 
on Morton, as if to observe what effect the pause of awful sus¬ 
pense between death and life, which seemed to freeze the by¬ 
standers with horror, would produce upon the prisoner himself. 
Morton maintained a degree of firmness, which nothing but a 
mind that had nothin" left upon earth to love or to hope, could 
have supported at such a crisis. 

“ You see him ? ” said Claverhouse, in a half whisper to Lord 
Evandale; “he is tottering on the verge between time and eter¬ 
nity, a situation more appalling than the most hideous certainty; 
yet his is the only cheek unblenched, the only eye that is calm, 
the only heart that keeps its usual time, the only nerves that are 
not quivering. Look at him well, Evandale—If that man shall 
ever come to head an army of rebels, you will have much to 
answer for on account of this morning’s work.” He then said 
aloud, “ Young man, your life is for the present safe, through 
the intercession of your friends—Remove him, Bothwell, and 
let. him be properly guarded, and brought along with the other 
prisoners.” 

“ If my life.” said Morton, stung with the idea that lie owed 
his respite to the intercession of a favoured rival, “ if my life be 
granted at Lord Evandale’s request-” _ . 

‘* Take the prisoner away, Bothwell,” said Colonel Graham©, 
interrupting him; “ I have neither time to make nor to hear fine 

speeches.” • 

Bothwell forced off Morton, saving, as he conducted him into 

the court-yard, “ Have you three lives in your pocket, besides the 
one in your body, my lad, that you can afford to let your tongue 
run away with them at this rate ? Come, come. 111 take care to 
keep you out of the Colonel’s way; for, esad. you will not be five 
minutes with him before the next tree or the next ditch will be the 
word. So, come along to your companions in bondage. 

Thus speaking, the sergeant, who, in his rude manner, did 
not altogether want sympathy for a gallant young man. hurried 
Morton down to the court-yard, where three other prisoners (two 
and a woman), who had been taken by Lord Evandale, 


men 


remained under an escort of dragoons 

Meantime. Claverhouse took Ins leave of Lady Margaret. But 
it was difficult for the good lady to forgive Ins neglect of her 

intereessioin ^ ^ „ sai l « that the Tower of 

Tillietudlem might have been a place of succour to those that 
are ready to perish, even if they werena sae deserving as they 
should have been-but I see auld fruit has little savour-our 
sufferin" and our services have been of an ancient date. 

“They are never to be forgotten by me, let me assure your 
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ladyship,” said Claverhouso. “ Nothing but what scorned my 
sacred duty could make me hesitate to grant a favour requested 
by you ana the Major. Como, my good lady, lot mo hear you say 
you have forgiven me, and, as I return to-night, I will bring a 
drovo of two hundred whigs with mo, and pardon fifty head of 
them for your sake.” 

“I shall bo happy to hear of your success. Colonel,” snul 
Major Bellenden; “ but take an old soldier’s advice, and spare 
blood when battle’s over—and oueo more let mo request to enter 
bail for yoimg Morton.” 

“ We will settle that when I return,” 6aid Clnverhouse. 
“ Meanwhile, bo assured his life shall be safe.” 

During this conversation, Evandale looked anxiously around 
for Edith ; but the precaution of Jenny Dennison had occasioned 
her mistress being transported to her own apartment. 

Slowly and heavily ho obeyed the impatient .summons of Claver- 
house, who, after taking a courteous leave of Lady Margaret and 
the Major, had hastened to the court-yard. Tho prisouors with 
their guard were already on their march, and tho officers with 
their escort mounted and followed. All pressed forward to over- 
take the main body, as it was supposed they would come in sight 
of the enemy in iittlo more than two hours. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

“ My hounds may a’ rin musterless, 

My hawks may fly frae tree to tree, 

My lord may grip my vassal lauds, 

For there'again maun I never bo! "—Old Ballad. 


We left Morton, along with three companions in captivity, tra¬ 
velling in the custody of a small body of soldiers, who formed tho 
rear-guard of the column undor the command of Clnverhouse, 
and were immediately under the charge of Sergeant Both well. 
Their route lay towards tho hills in which the insurgent Presby¬ 
terians were reported to bo in arms. They had not prosecuted 
their march a quarter of a mile ere Claverhouso and Evandale 
galloped past them, followed by their ordorly.mcn, in order to 
take their proper places in tho column which preceded thorn. No 
6ooner were they past than Bothwell halted tho body which I 10 
commanded, and disencumbered Morton of his irons. 

“ King’s blood must keep word,” said tho dragoon. “ I 
promised you should be civilly treated as far ns rested with ino. 
—Horo, Corporal Iuglis, let this g.mtlejnan ride alongside of the 
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other young fellow who is prisoner; and you may permit them to 
converse together at their pleasure, under their breath, but take 
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parson and the old woman—they are fittest company for each 
other, d—n me; a single file may guard them well enough. If 
they speak a word of cant or fanatical nonsense, let them have a 
strapping with a shoulder-belt. There’s some hope of choking a 
silenced parson ; if he is not allowed to hold forth, his own 
treason will burst him.” 

Having made this arrangement, Bothwell placed himself at 
the head of the party, and Inglis, with six dragoons, brought up 
the rear. The whole then set forward at a trot, with the purpose 
of overtaking the main body of the regiment. 

Morton, overwhelmed with a complication of feelings, was 
totally indifferent to the various arrangements made for his 
secure custody, and even to the relief afforded him by his release 
from the fetters. He experienced that blank and waste of the 
heart which follows the hurricane of passion, and, no longer sup¬ 
ported by the pride and conscious rectitude which dictated his 
answers to Claverhouso, he surveyed with deep dejection the 
glades through which ho travelled, each turning of which had 
something to remind him of past happiness and disappointed 
love. The eminence which they now ascended was that from 
which he used first and last to behold the ancient tower when 
approaching or retiring from it—and it. is needless to add, that 
there he was w'out to pause, and "a/.o with a lover’s delight on the 
battlements, which, rising at a distance out of the lofty wood, 
indicated the dwelling of her whom he either hoped soon to meet 
or had recently parted from. Instinctively he turned his head 
back to take a last look of a scene formerly so dear to him, and 
no less instinctively he heaved a deep sigh. It was echoed by a 
loud groan from his companion in misfortune, whose eyes, moved, 
perchance, by similar reflections, had taken the same direction. 
This indication of sympathy on the part of the captive was 
uttered in a tone more coarse than sentimental; it was, however, 
the expression of a grieved spirit, and so far corresponded with 
the sigh of Morton. I 11 turning their heads their eyes met, and 
Morton recognised the stolid countenance of Cnddio Head rig ^ 
bearing a rueful expression, in which sorrow for lus own Jot was 
mixed with sympathy for the situation of Ins companion. 
sirs!” was the expression of the ci-devant ploughman of the 
mains of Tillietudlem—“ it’s an unco thing that decent folk 
should be harled through the country this gate, as if they were a 

M I am sorry to see you here, Cuddie, said Morton, who 
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even in his own distress, did not lose feeling for that of 
others. 

“ And 6ae am I, Mr. Henry,” answered Cuddie, “ baith for 
mysell and you ; but neither of our sorrows will do inueklo glide, 
that I can see. To be sure, for me,” continued the captive 
agriculturist, relieving bis heart by talking, though he well knew 
it was to little purpose—“ to bo 6ure, for my part, Ihae nae right 
to be here ava’, for I never did nor said a word against either 
king or curate ; but my mither, puir body, couldua baud the auld 
tongue o’ her, and we mauu baith pay for’t it’s like.” 

“Your mother is their prisoner likewise?” said Morton, 
hardly knowing what be said. 

“In troth is she, riding ahint ye there like a bride, wi* that 
auld carle o’ a minister that they ca’ Gabriel Kottledriimmle— 
Deil that he had been in the inside of a drum or a kettle either, 
for my share o’ him ! Ye see, we were nae sooner chased out o’ 
the doors o’ Milnwood, and your uncle and the housekeeper bang, 
ing them to and barring them ahint us, as if we had had the 
plague on our bodies, than I 6ays to my mother, What are wo 
to do neist ? for every hole and bore in the country will be steekit 
against us, now that ye hae affronted my auld leddy, and gar’t 
the troopers tak up young Milnwood. Sac she says to me, Biuna 
cast doun, but gird yoursell up to the great, task o’ the day, 
and gie your testimony like a man upon the moun o’ the 
Covenant.” 

“And so I suppose you went to a conventicle?” said 
Morton. 


“ Ye saUhear,” continued Cuddie.—“ Awcel, I kendnamuckle 
better what to do, sae I o en gaed wi’ her to an auld daft carlino 
like hersell, and we got some water-broo and bannocks; and 
mony a weary grace they said, and mony a psalm they sang, or 
they wad let me win to for I was amaist famished wi’ vexation. 


7 tne ^ry-siaes; and there this chield, Gabriel Ket- 

^ awa to them on the lull-side, about 

Wtu g nf P p their t n-! m T y ’ nae doubt - and g^'ging down to the 
battle of Roman Gilead, or some sic place. Eh, Mr. Henry ! but 

thecarlegae them a screed o’ doctrine! Ye might hae heard 

W H wllT r0ut f d like a oow in a fremd loan. 

M mi' tbores nae P lace 111 this country they ea’ 

B" 3 **-* S v me & ate in the west muirlands ; and 

cu we win there 111 see to slip awa wi’ this mither o’ mine, for I 

wmna ra iny neck into a tether for ony Kettledrununle in the 

country side.—Aweel, continued Cuddie, relieving himself bv 

detailing his misfortunes, without being scrupulouf concerning 

narra d tl^‘b! which . his companion bestowed on his 

narratnt. jmd. as j wns wearying for the tail of the preaching, 
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cam word that the dragoons were upon us. Some ran, and some 
cried, Stand ! and some cried, Down wi’ the Philistines ! I was 
at my inither to get her awa sting and ling or the red-coats cam 
up, but I might as weel hae tried to drive our auld fore-a-hand 
ox without the goad—deil a stap wad she budge.—Weel, after a’, 
the cleugh we were in was strait, and the mist cam thick, and 
there was good hope the dragoons wad hae missed us if we could 
hae held our tongues; but, as if auld Kettledrummle himsell 
hadna made din eneugh to waken the very dead, they behoved a’ 
to skirl up a psalm that ye wad hae heard as far as L&nrick! 
Aweel, to mak a lang tale short, up cam my young Lord Evan¬ 
dale, skelpiug as fast as his horse could trot, and twenty red-coats 
at his back. Twa or three chields wad needs fight, wi’ the 
pistol and the whinger in the tae hand, and the Bible in the 
tother, and they got their crouns weel cloured; but there wasna 
muckle skaith dune, for Evandale aye cried to scatter us, but to 
spare life.” 

And did you not resist ? ” said Morton, who probably felt 
that at that moment he himself would have encountered Lord 


Evandale on much slighter grounds. 

•• Na, truly,” answered Caddie—“ I keepit aye before the auld 
woman, and cried for mercv to life and limb; but twa o the 
red-coats cam up, and ane o' them was gaun to strike my mither 
wi’ the side o’ his broadsword—so I got up my kebbie at them, 
and said I wad gie them as gude. Weel. they turned on me, and 
.•linked at me wi’ their swords, and 1 garr’d my hand keep my 
head tis weel as I could till Lord Evandale came up, and then 1 
cried out I was a servant at Tillietudlem—ye ken yoursell he was 
nT e iudged to hae a look after the young leddy—and he bade me 
t Un<r down my kent. and sae me and my mither yielded ourseUs 
prisoners. I’m thinking we wad hae been letteu slip awa, but 
Kettledrummle was taen near us—for Andrew Wilson s naig 
that he was riding on had been a dragooner lang svme and the 
sairer Kettledrummle spurred to win awa. the readier the dour 
beast ran to the dragoons when he saw them dra w up. Aw eel, 
wlieu my mother and him forgathered, they set till the sodgers, 
and I think they gae them their kale through the reek ! Bastards 
„• the kure o’ Babylon was the best words in their wame. Sae 
then the kiln was in a bleeze again, and they brought us a three 

on wi’ them to mak us an example, as they ca t. 

“It is most infamous and intolerable oppression. said 
Morton half speaking to himself. “ Here is a poor peaceable 
fellow whoso onlv rnorive for joining the convent.de was a sense 
of filhd p ety, and he is chained up like a thief or murderer, and 
MfcSy to P die y ihe death of one, but without the privilege of a 

form 7 * trial which oar law, •£«*. tot* It 

Even to mtnes» ouch tyranny, bdo m.n 
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is enough to make the blood of the tamest slave boil within 

him.” . . . . 

“To be sure,” said Cuddie, hearing, and partly under¬ 
standing, what had broken from Morton in resentment of his 
injuries, “it is no right to speak evil o’ dignities—my auld 
lcddy aye said that, as nae doubt she had a gude right to do, 
being in a place o’ dignity hersell; and troth I listened to her 
very patiently, for she aye ordered a drain, or a sowp kale, or 
something to us, after she had gieu us a hearing on our duties. 
But deil a dram, or kale, or onything else—no sno mueklo as a cup 
o’ cauld water—do thae lords at Edinburgh gio us; and yet, they 
are heading and hanging amaug us, and trailing us after time 
blackguard troopers, and taking our goods and gear as if we were 
outlaws. I eauna say I tak it kind at their hands.” 

“ It would be very strange if you did,” answered Morton, with 
suppressed emotion. 

“ And what I like warst o’ a’,” continued poor Cuddie, “ is 
thae ranting red-coats coming amang the lasses, and taking awa 
our joes. 1 had a sair heart o’ my aiu when I passed the Alains 
down at Tillietudlem this morning about parritch-time, and saw 
the reek cornin’ out at my aiu lum-koad, and ken’d there was 
some ither body than my auld mither sitting by the ingle-side. 
But I think my heart was e’en sairer, when 1 saw that hellicat 
trooper, Tam Halliday, kissing Jenny Dennison afore my face. 
I wonder women can hae the impudence to do sic things; but 
they are a’ for the red-coats. Whiles I hae thought o’ being a 
trooper my sell, when I thought nae thing else wad gae down wi’ 
Jenny—and yet I'll na blame her ower mueklo neither, for 
maybe it was a’ for my 6uko that she loot Tam toozle her tap- 
knots that gate.” 

“ For your sake ? ” said Morton, unable to refrain from taking 
some intorest in a story which soemed to bear a singular coinci¬ 
dence with his own. 

“ E’en sae, Milnwood,” replied Cuddie ; “ for the puir 
quean gat leave to come near me wi’ speaking the loun fair 
(d—n him, that I suld say sae!), and sae she bade me God speed, 
and she wanted to stap siller into my hand;—l’so warrant it was 
the tae half o’ her fee and bouutith, for she wared the ither half 
on pinners and pearliugs to gang to see us shoot yon day at the 
popinjay.” 

“ Aud did you take it, Cuddie ? ” said Morton. 

“ Troth did I no, Milnwood; I was sic a fule as to fling it 
back to her—my heart was ower grit to be bohadden to her, 
when I had seen that loon slavering and kissing at her. But 
I was a great fool for my nains; it wad hae dune my mither 
and me some gude, and she’ll waro’t a’ on duds aud nonsense.” 

There was here a deep and long pause. Cuddie was probably 
engaged in regretting the rejection of hie mistress’s bounty, 
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aud Henry Morton in considering from wlmt motives, or upon 
wlmt conditions, Miss Bellendcu bad succeeded in procuring tlie 
interference of Lord Evandale in his favour. 

Was it not possible, suggested his awakening hopes, that 
lie had construed her influence over Lord Evandale hastily aud 
unjustly? Ought he to censure her severely, if, submitting to 
dissimulation for his sake, she had permitted the young nobleman 
to entertain hopes which she had no intention to realize? Or what 
if she had appealed to the generosity which Lord Evandale was 
supposed to possess, and had engaged his honour to protect the 
person of a favoured rival? 

Still, however, the words which lie had overheard recurred 
ever and anon to his remembrance, with a pang which resembled 
the sting of an adder. 

4 ‘ Nothing that she could refuse him !—was it possible 
to make a more unlimited declaration of predilection? The 
language of affection has not, within the limits of maidenly 
delicacy, a stronger expression. She is lost to me wholly, and 
for ever; aud nothing remains for me now, but vengeance for 
my own wrongs, and for those which are hourly inflicted on my 

country.” , , 

Apparently, Cuddie, though with less refinement, was fol. 
lowing out a similar train of ideas; for he suddenly asked Morton, 
in a low whisper—“ Wad there be ony ill in getting out o time 
chi elds’ hands an ano could compass it ?” 

“ None in the world,” said Morton; “ and if an oppor¬ 
tunity occurs of doing so, depend on it I for one will not let it 


8 P “ I’m blythe to hear ye say sae,” answered Cuddie. “ I'm 
but a pair silly fallow, but I canna think there wad be muckle 
ill in breaking out by strength o’ hand, if ye could mak it ony* 
thing feasible I am the lad that will ne er fear to lay on, if it 
were come to that; but our auld leddy wad hao ca d that a re- 

sisting o’ the king’s authority.” M . 

“I will resist any authority on earth, said Morton, that 

invades tyrannically my chartered rights as a freeman; and 
am determined I will not be unjustly dragged to a jail, or perhaps 
a gibbet, if I can possibly make my escape from these men either 

by '‘wS.°«fXju S t my mind too. aye supposing we has a 
feasible opportunity o’ breaking loose. 6ut then ye speak o a 
charter-Tow these are things that only helang to the lie o yon 
that are a gentleman, and it mightna hear me through that am 

b " t ' a Tl,eehT"r n tiiat I speak of," said Morion, "is common to 
the meanest Scotchman. It is that freedom f^m stripes and 
bondage which was claimed, as you may read m Scripture by 
the Apostle Paul himself, aud which every man who » free- 
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born is called upon to defend, for his own sake and that of his 
countrymen.'’ 

“ Hegli, sirs ! ” replied Caddie, “ it wad hae been lang or my 
Leddy Margaret, or my mithor either, wad hae fund out sic a 
wiselike doctriuo in the Bible ! The tane was aye graniug about 
giving tribute to Caesar, and tlie tithor is as daft wi’ her 
whiggery. I hao been clean spoilt, just wi’ listening to twa 
blethering auld wives; but if I could get a gentleman that wad 
let mo tak on to be his servant, I am confident. I wad bo a clean 
contrary creature; and I hopo your honour will think on what 
I am saying, if ye were ance fairly delivered out o’ this 
house of bondage, and just take me to be your ain wally-do- 
sliamble.” 

“My valet, Cuddio? ” answered Morton—“alas! that would 
be sony preferment, even if wo were at liberty.” 

“I ken what ye’re thinking—that because I ain landward- 
bred, I wad be bringing ye to disgrace afore folk. But ye maun 
ken I’m gey gleg at the uptak; there was never onythiug dune 
wi’ hand but I learned gey readily, septiug reading, writing, and 
ciphering; but there’s no the like o’me at the fitba’, and 1 can 
play wi’ the broadsword as weel as Corporal Iuglis there. I line 

broken his head or now, for as massy as he’s riding aliiut us._ 

And then ye’ll no be gaun to stay in this country ? ”—said ho 
stopping and interrupting himself. ’ 

“ Probably not,” replied Morton. 

“Weel, 1 carena a boddle. Ye see I wad got my mithor 
bestowed wi’ her auld graniug tittio, auntie Meg, in the Gal low- 
gate o’ Glasgow, and then I trust they wad neither burn her for 
a witch, or let her fail for fau’t 0 ’ fndo, or hang her up for an 
auld wing wife; for the provost, they say, is vory regardfu’ o’ sic 
puir bodies. And then vou and me wad gang and pouss our 
fortunes, like the folk l the daft auld tales about Jock the Giant- 
killer and Valentino and Orson; and we wad come back to merry 
Scotland as the sang says, and I wad tak to the stilts again, and 
turn sic furs on the bonny rigs o’ Milnwood holms, that it wad 
bo worth a pint, but to look at them ” 

“S Mort * n : 59 ver y little <**»<*, m J good 

friend Cuddle, of our getting back to our old occupatiou.” 

Hout stir-hout, stir,” replied Cuddic, “its aye gudo to 
keep up a hardy heart—as broken a ship’s come to land. But 
what s that I hear ? never stir, if my auld mithor isua at tlm 

* ko " the cough o’ her texts, that sound just 
like the wind blawing through the spence; and there’s Kettle- 
drummle setting to wark, too-Lordsake, if the sodgers aues get 
angr£ they’ll murder them baith, and us for company • ” g 

Their farther conversation was in fact interrupted by a 
blatant noise which rose behind them, in which the voice of the 
preacher emitted, in unison with that of the old wonrnn, tones 
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lik' 1 the grumble of a bassoon combined witli tlie screaking of a 
cracked fiddle. At first the aged pair of sufferers had been 
contented to condole with each other in smothered expressions 
of complaint and indignation; but the sense of their injuries 
became more pungently aggravated as they communicated 
with each other, and they became at length unable to suppress 

their ire. ,, , 

“ Woe! woe ! and a threefold woo unto yon, ye bloody and 
violent persecutors ! ” exclaimed the Reverend Gabriel Kettle- 
druimnle—“Woe! and threefold woe unto you, even to the 
breaking of seals, the blowing of trumpets, and the pouring forth 

of vials!” „ ,, „ ... 

-Ay—ay—a black cast to a’ their ill-faurd faces, and the 

outsido o’the loof to them at the last day!” echoed the shrill 

counter-tenor of Mause, fading in like the second part of a 

Cftt “I tell you,” continued the divine, “that your rankings 
and vonr ridiugs-yonr neighiugs and your pranemgs-your 
bloody, barbarous, and inhuman cruelties—your benumbing, 
deadening, and debauching the conscience of poor creatures by 
oaths, soul-damning and self-contradictory, have arisen from 
earth to Heaven like a foul and hideous outcry of perjury for 

hastening the wrath to come-hngh ! hugh . liugh . 

“ And I say,” cried Mause. in the same tune, and nearly at 
the same time, “that wi’ this anld breath o’ mrnejnd it s sair 

taen down wi’the asthmatics and tins rough trot 

•« Doil gin they would gallop, said Cuddie, wad it but ga 

1,er S"l!Sd «'ud brief breath,” continued1 Mause. “ will 
I testify against the backslidings, defections, defalcations, and 
dedinings of the land-against the grievances and the causes of 

I pr’ythee—Peace, good woman ” said the preacher 
I n Uoj recovered from a violent lit of coughing, 

Demas, like him they cad ^ergeai ther your carabinos, 

H rllfth’e arrows tlu^are^/hetted aud the how that is beut 
against yon! ” 
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“That shall they never, I trow,” echoed Manse. “ Cast¬ 
aways are they ilk anc o’ them-besoms of destrxict.on ht onlv 
to be fluu <r into the fire when they have sweepit the tilth out « 
the Tempte—whips of small cords, knotted for tho chastisement 
of those wlia like their warldly gndes and gear better than tho 
Cross or tho Covenant, but when that wark s done, only meet to 

make latchets to the deil’s brogues.” < 

“ Fiend hae mo,” said Cnddie, addressuig himself to Morton, 

“ if I dinua think our mither preaches as weol as tho minister . 
But it’s a sair pity o’ his hoast. for it aye comes on just, when 
he’s at the best o’t, aud that lang routing he made air this 
morning, is sair again him too—Deil an I care if ho wad roai 
her dumb, and then ho would hae't a’ to answer for himsell—It s 
lucky the road’s rough, and tho troopers an' no taking mucklo 
tent to what they say, wi’ tho rattling o’ tho horses feet; but 
an we were ansc on saft grand, we’ll hear news o a this. 

Cuddie’s conjectures were hut too true. Tho words of tho 
prisoners had not been much attended to while drowned by tho 
clang of horses’ hoofs on a rough and stony road; but they 
now entered upon the moorlands where the testimony of tho 
two zealous captives lacked this saving accompaniment. And 
accordingly, no soonor had their steeds begun to tread heath aiul 
green sward, and Gabriel Kcttledrummlo had again raised his 
voice with, “ Also uplift my voice like that of a pelican in tho 
wilderness-” 

“ And I mine,” had issued from Mause, “ like a sparrow on 
the house-tops-” 

When “Hollo, ho! ” cried the corporal from tho rear; “ roin 
up your tongues, the devil blister them, or I’ll clap a nmrtingalo 
on them.” 

“ I will not peace at the commands of tho profane,” said 
Gabriel. 

“ Nor I noither,” said Mause, “ for the bidding of no earthly 
potsherd, though it be painted as red as a brick from tho Tower 
of Babol, and ca’ itsell a corporal.” 

“ Halliday,” cried the corporal, “ hast got never a gag about 
thee, man P —We must stop their mouths bofore they talk us all 
dead.” 

Ere any answer could ho made, or any measure taken in con¬ 
sequence of the corporal’s motion, a dragoon galloped towards 
Sergeant Bothwell, who was considerably a-heaa of the party ho 
commanded. On hearing tho orders winch ho brought, Bothwell 
instantly rode back to tho head of his party, ordered them to close 
their files, to mend their pace, and to move with silence and pre¬ 
caution, as they would soon be in presence of the enemy. 
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“ Quantum in nobis, we’ve thought good 
To 6ave the expense of Christian blood, 

And try if we, by mediation 
Of treaty, and accommodation, 

Can end the quarrel, aud compose 

This bloody duel without blows,”—B utler. 


The increascil pace of the party of horsemen soon took away 
from their zealous captives the breath, if not the inclination, 
necessary for holding forth. They had now for more than a mile 
got free of the woodlands, whose broken glades had, for some 
time, accompanied them after they had left the woods of Tillie- 
tudlem. A few birches and oaks still feathered the narrow 
ravines, or occupied in dwarf-clusters the hollow plains of the 
moor. But these were gradually disappearing; aud a wide and 
waste country lay before them, swelling into bare hills of dark 
heath, intersected by deep gullies; being the passages by which 
torrents forced their courso in winter, aud during summer the 
disproportioned channels for diminutive rivulets that winded 
their puny way among heaps of stones and gravel, the effects and 
tokens of their winter fury—like so many spendthrifts dwindled 
down by the consequences of former excesses and extravagance. 
This desolate region seemed to extend farther than tho eyo 
could reach, without grandeur, without oven tho dignity of 
mountain wildness, yet striking, from the huge proportion which 
it seemed to bear to such more favoured spots of the country as 
were adapted to cultivation, and fitted for the support of man ; 
and thereby impressing irresistibly tho mind of the spectator 
with a sense of the omnipotence of nature, and the comparative 
inefficacy of the boasted means of amelioration which man is 
capablo of opposing to the disadvantages of climate and soil. 

It is a remarkable effect of such extensive wastes, that, they 
impose an idea of solitude oven upon those who travel through 
them in considerable numbers: so much is the imagination 
affected by tho disproportion between tho desert around aud the 
party who are traversing it. Thus the members of a caravan of 
a thousand souls may feel, in the deserts of Africa or Arabia, a 
sense of loneliness unknown to the individual traveller whose 
solitary course is through a thriving and cultivated country. 

It was not, therefore, without a peculiar feeling of emotion 
that Morton beheld, at tho distance of about half amilo.tlie body 
of the cavalry to which his escort belonged, creeping up a steep 
and winding path which ascended from the more evel moor into 
the hills. Their numbers, which appeared formidable when they 
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crowded through narrow roads, and seemed multiplied by appear¬ 
ing partially, and at different points, among the trees, were now 
apparently diminished by being exposed at onco to view, and ill 
a landscape whoso extent boro such immenso proportion to the 
columns of horses and men, which, showing moro like a drovo of 
black cattle than a body of soldiers, crawled slowly along the faco 
of the hill, their force and their numbers seeming trilling and 
contemptible. 

“ Surely,” said Morton to himself, “a handful of resolute men 
may defend any defile in tlieso mountains against such a small 
force as this is, provided that their bravery is equal to their 
enthusiasm.” 

While he made these reflections, the rapid movemont of the 
horsemen who guarded him soon traversed tho space which 
divided them from their companions; and ere tho front of 
Claverhouse's column had gained the brow of the hill which they 
had been sceu asceuding, Bothwell, with his rear-guard and 
prisoners, had united himself, or nearly so, with tho main body 
led by his commander. Tho extreme difficulty of the mad, which 
was in some places steep, and in others boggy, retarded the 
progress of the column, especially in tho roar; for the passngo 
of the main body, in many instances, poached up the swamps 
through which they passed, and rendered them so deep, that tho 
last of their followers were forced to leave the beaten path, and 
find safer passage where they could. 

On these occasions, the distresses of the Reverend Gabriel 
Kcttledrnmmlo and of Mauso Headrigg woro considerably 
augmented, as the brutal troopers, by whom they were guarded, 
compelled them, at all risks which such inexperienced riders 
were likely to incur, to leap their horses over drains and gullies, 
or to push thorn through nmrasses and swamps. 

Through the help of the Lord I have luppen owor a wall,” 
cried poor Manse, as her horso was by her rude attendants 
brought up to leap the turf enclosure of a deserted fold, in which 
feat, her curcli flow off, leaving her grey bail’s uncovered. 

“I am sunk in deep mire whore there is no standing—I am 
come into deep waters where tho floods overflow mo,” exclaimed 
Kettledmmmle, ns tho charger on which ho was niouuted 
plunged up to the saddle-girths in a well-head , as the 
springs are called which supply the marshes, the sable 
streams beneath spouting over the face and person of the 
captive preacher. 

These exclamations excited shouts of laughter amono- their 
military attendants; but events soon occurred which rouderod 
them ail sufficiently serious. 

The leading files of the regiment had nearly attained the brow 
of the steep hill we have mentioned, when two or three horsemen, 
speedily discovered te be a part of their own advanced guard 
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who had acted as a patrol, appeared returning at full gallop, 
their horses much blown, and the men apparently in a disordered 
flight. They were followed upon the spur by five or six riders, 
well armed with sword and pistol, who halted upon the top of 
the hill on observing the approach of the Life-Guards. One or 
two who had carabines dismounted, and, taking a leisurely and 
deliberate aim at the foremost rank of the regiment, discharged 
their pieces, by which two troopers were wounded, one severely. 
They then mounted their horses, and disappeared over the ridge 
of the hill, retreating with so much coolness, as evidently showed 
that, on the one hand, they were undismayed by the approach 
of so considerable a force as was moving against them, and 
conscious, on the other, that they were supported by numbers 
sufficient for their protection. This incident occasioned a halt 
through the whole body of cavalry; and while Claverhouse him¬ 
self received the report of his advanced guard, which had been 
thus driven back upon the main body, Lord Evandale advanced 
to the top of the ridge over which the enemy's horsemen had 
retired, and Major Allan, Cornet Grahame, and the other officers, 
employed themselves in extricating the regiment from the broken 
ground, and drawing them up on the side of the lull m two lines, 

the one to support the other. . 

The word was then given to advance; and in a few minutes 

the first lines stood on the brow, and commanded the prospect, 
on the other side. The second line closed upon them, and also 
the rear-guard with the prisoners; so that Morton and his 
companions in captivity could in like manner see the form of 
opposition which was now offered to the farther progress of their 

“ P TtoW of the hill on a-hich the royal Life-Guards1 were 
now drawn up sloped downwards (cn the side opposite to t 
which they had ascended) with a gentle declivity, tor more than a 
quarter of a mile, and presented ground which thong.i unequal in 
Kome nlaces was not Altogether unfavourable for the manoeuvres 
of cavalry until near the bottom, when tlio slope terminated in 
marshy level traversed through its whole length by what 
seemed cither a natural ffnlly or a deep artifiewd 

S£^».iS6i?£s£ 

“ 'tfZWpS 53S tto ttee lbea. The that. 
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tolerably provided with fire-arms, were advanced almost, close to 
the verge of the bog, so that their tire must necessarily annoy 
the royal cavalry as they descended the opposite hill (the whole 
front of which was exposed), and would probably bo yet more 
fatal if they attempted to cross tho morass. Behind this first 
line was a body of pikeinen, designed for their support in case 
the dragoons should force tho passage of the marsh. In their 
rear was their third lino, consisting of countrymen armed with 
6cythes set straight on polos, hay-forks, spits, clubs, goads, fish- 
6pear8, and such other rustic implements 11 s hasty resentment 
had converted into instruments of war. On each flank of tho 
infantry, but a little backward from the bog, as if to allow them¬ 
selves dry and sound ground whereon to act in ease their enemies 
should force the pass, there was drawn up a 6mall body of 
cavalry, who were, in general, but indifferently armed and worse 
mounted, but full of zeal for the cause, being chiefly either land¬ 
holders of small property, or fanners of tho better class, whoso 
means enabled them to serve on horseback. A few of thoso who 
had been engaged in driving back the advanced guard of tho 
royalists might now be seen returning slowly towards their onto 
squadrons. These were the only individuals of tho insurgent 
army which seemed to be in motion. All the others stood firm 
and motionless, as the grey stones that lay scattered on tho heath 
around them. 

Tho total number of the insurgents might amount to about a 
thousand men ; hut of these there were scarco a hundred cavalry, 
nor were the half of them even tolerably armed. Tho strength 
of their position, however—tho sense of their having taken a 
desperate step—the superiority of their numbers—but, above all, 
tho ardour of their enthusiasm, wore the means on which their 


leaders reckoned for supplying tho want of arms, equipage, and 
military discipline. 

On the side of the bill that roso above the array of battle 
which they had adopted, were seen the women, and oven tho 
children, whom zeal, opposed to persecution, had driven into the 
wilderness. They seemed stationed there to be spectators of the 
engagement, by which their own fate, as well as that of their 
parents, husbnnds, and sons, was to be decided. Like the 


females of tho ancient German tribes, the shrill cries which they 
raised, when they beheld tho glittering ranks of their enemy 
appear on the brow of the opposing eminence, acted as an incen¬ 
tive to their relatives to fight to tho last in defence of that, which 
was dearest to them. Sucli exhortations soomed to liavo their 
full and emphatic effect; for a wild halloo, which went from 
rank to rank on the appearance of the soldiers, intimated the 
resolution of the insurgents to fight to tho uttermost. 

As the horsemen halted their lines on the ridge of the hill, 
their trumpets and kettle-drums sounded a bola and warlike 
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flourish of menace and defiance, that rang along the waste like 
the shrill summons of a destroying angel. The wanderers, in 
answer, united their voices, and sent forth, in solemn modulation, 
the two first verses of the seventy-sixth Psalm, according to the 
metrical version of the Scottish Kirk: 

‘‘ In Judah’s laud God is well known, 

His name’s in Israel great; 

In Salem is His tabernacle, 

In Zion is His seat. 


‘‘There arrows of the bow He brake, 
The shield, the sword, the war. 
More glorious Thou than hills of prey, 
More excellent art far.” 


A shout, or rather a solemn acclamation, attended the close 
of the stanza; and after a dead pause, the second verse was 
resumed by the insurgents, who applied the destruction of 
the Assyrians as prophetical of the issue of their owu impending 
contest: 

‘‘Those that were stout of heart are spoil’d, 

They slept their sleep outright: 

And none of those their hands did find, 

That were the men of might. 


*‘ When Thy rebuke, O Jacob’s God, 
Hud forth against them past, 
Their lmrses aud their chariots both 
Were in a deep sleep cast” 


There was another acclamation, which was followed by the 

most profound silence. . 

While these solemn sounds, accented by a thousand voices, 
were prolonged amongst the waste hills. Clavorhon.se looked with 
.r r e a fc attention on the ground, and on the order of battle which 
the wanderers had adopted, and in which they determined to 

await the assault. 

** The churls,” he said, “ must have some old soldiers with 
them - —it was 110 rustic that made choice of that ground.” 

“ Burley is said to be with them for certain,” answered Lmrfl 
Kvandale, “and also Hackstou of Eathillet, Pat on of Meadow, 
head, Cleland, and some other men of military skill. 

“ 1 judged ns much,” said Claverhonse, ‘ from the sty 0 id 
which these detached horsemen leapt their horses over the• ditch 
as they returned to their position. It was easy to sec that there 
were a few roundheaded troopers amongst them, the true spawn 
of the old Covenant. We must manage this matter warily 
as well as boldly. Evandale, let the officers come to tins 

He moved to a small moss-grown cairn, probably the resting- 
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place of some Celtic chief of other times, and flic call of 
*■ Officers to the front,” soon brought them around their com¬ 
mander. 

“ I do not call you around me, gentlemen,” said Clavcrhouso, 
“ in the formal capacity of a council of war, for I will never turn 
over on others the responsibility which iny rank imposes on 
myself. I only want the benefit of your opinions, reserving to 
myself, as most men do when they ask advice, the liberty of 
following my own.—What say you. Cornet Grahamo ? Shall 
we attack these fellows who are bellowing yonder ? You are 
youugest and hottest, and therefore will speak first whether 1 
will or no.” 

“Then,” said Cornet. Grahamo, “while I have the honour to 
carry the standard of the Life-Guards, it shall never, with my 
will, retreat before rebels. 1 say, churge, in God’s name and the 
King’s! ” 

“ And what say you, Allan ? ” continued Claverhouse, “ for 
Evandale is so modest, we shall never get him to speak till you 
have said what you have to say.” 

“ These fellows,” said Major Allan, an old cavalier officer of 
experience, “are three or four to one—I should not mind that 
much upou a fair field, but they are posted in a very formidable 
strength, and show no inclination to quit it. I therefore think, 
with deference to Cornet Graliamc’s opinion, tliat we should draw 
back to Tillietudlem, occupy the pass between the hills and the 
open country, and send for reinforcements to my Lord Ross, who 
is lying at Glasgow with a regiment of infantry. In this way 
we should cut them off from the Strath of Clyde, and either 
compel them to come ont of their stronghold, and give us battlo 
on fair terms, or, if they remain here, we will attack them so soon 
as our infantry has joined us, and enabled us to act with effect 
amon^r these ditches, bogs, and quagmires.” 

Pshaw!' said the young Cornet, “ what signifies strong 
ground, when it is only held by a crew of canting, psalm-singing 
old women ? ” 0 * 


A man may fight never the worse.” retorted Major Allan, 
for honouring both his Bible and Psalter. These fellows will 
prove as stubborn as steel; I know thorn of old.” 

“ Their nasal psalmody,” said the Cornet, “ reminds our 
Major of the race of Dunbar.” 

“Had you been at that race, young man,” retorted Allan 
you would have wanted nothing to remind you of it for the 
longest day you have to live.” 

“ Hush! hush, gentlemen! ” said Claverhouse—" these are 
untimely repartees —I should like your advice weU, Major Allan 
had our rascally patrols twhom I will see duly punished) brouo-ht 

wi mely D ° tlCe ?V he e ? em ^ 8 »^ers and position. lut 
having once presented ourselves before them in line, the retreat of 
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the Life-Guards would argue gross timidity, and be the general 
signal for insurrection throughout the west. In which case, so 
far from obtaining any assistance from my Lord Ross, I pro¬ 
mise you I should have great apprehousions of his being cut 
olf before we can join him, or he ns. A retreat would have quite 
the same fatal effect, upon the King’s cause as the loss of a 
battle—and as to the difference of risk or of safety it might make 
with respect to ourselves, that, I am sure, no gentleman thinks a 
moment about. There must bo some gorges or passes in the 
morass through which we can force our way; and, were we once 
on tirm ground, I trust there is no man in the Life-Guards who 
supposes our squadrons, though so weak in numbers, are unable 
to trample into dust twice the number of these unpractised clowns. 
—What sny yon, my Lord Evandale? ” 

“I humbly think,” said Lord Evandale, ‘‘that, go the day 
how it will, it must bo a bloody one; and that we shall lose 
many brave fellows, and probably be obliged to slaughter a 
great number of these misguided men, who, after all, are 
Scotchmen and subjects of King Charles as well as we 
are.” 

“ Rebels! rebels! and undeserving the name either of 
Scotchmen or of subjects ! ” said Clavcrhouse. “ But come, my 
lord, what docs your opinion point at?” t 

“ To enter into a treaty with these ignorant and misled men,” 
6aid the young nobleman. 

“ A treaty! and with rebels /laving arms in their hands ? 
Never wliilo I live! ” answered his commander. 

“ At least send a trumpet and tlag of truce, summoning them 
to lay down their weapons and disperse,” said Lord Evandale, 
“ upon promise of a free pardon—I have always heard, that had 
that been done before the battle of Peutlaud Hills, much blood 


might have been saved.” . , 

“ Well,” said Claverliouse, “ and who the devil do yon think 
would carry a summons to these head-strong and desperate 
fanatics? They acknowledge no laws of war. Their leaders, 
who have been all most active in the murder of the Archbishop 
of St. Andrews, fight with a rope round their necks, and are 
likely to kill the messenger, were it but to dip their followers in 
loyal blood, and to make them as desperate of pardon as them- 

“ I will go myself.” said Evandale, “ if you will penuit me. 
I have often risked my blood to spill that of others—let me do 

so now in order to save human lives.’ , 

“ You shall not go on such an errand, my lord, said oia\ er- 
house; “ your rank and situation render your safety of too much 
consequence to the country in an ago when good principles are 
so rare.— Here’s my brother’s son, Dick Grahame, who fears shot 
or steel as little as if the devil had given him armour of proof 
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against it, as the fanatics say he has given to his node.' He 
shall take a flag of truce and a trumpet, and ride down to the 
edge of the morass to summon them to luy down their arms and 
disperse,” 

“ With all my soul. Colonel,” answered tho Cornet; “ and 
I’ll tie my cravat on a piko to servo fora white flag—the rascals 
never saw such a penon of Flanders lace in their lives bofore.” 

“Colonel Grahame,” said Evandale, while the young ollicer 
prepared for his expedition, “ this young gentleman is your 
nephew and your apparent heir; for God’s sake, permit mo to go. 
It was my counsel, and I ought to stand the risk.” 

“ Were he my only son,” said Claverhouse, “ this is no cause 
and no time to spare him. I hope my private affections will 
never interfere with my public duty. If Dick Grahame falls, 
the loss is chiefly mine; wore your lordship to die, the King and 
country would be the sufferers.—Como, gentlemen, each to his 
post. If our summons is unfavourably received, we will instantly 
attack; and, as the old Scottish blazon lias it, God shaw the 
right! ” 


<( 


CHAPTER XVI. 

With many a stiff thwack, many a banp:, 

Hard crab-tree and old iron rung.”—JJiulibra*. 

Cornet Richard Grahame descended the hill, bearing in 
his hand the extempore flag of truce, and making his managed 
horse keep time by bounds and curvets to the tune which he 
whistled. The trumpeter followed. Five or six horsemen, 
having something the appearance of officers, detached themselves 
from each flank of the Presbyterian army, and, meeting in the 
centre, approached the ditch which divided the hollow as near 
as the morass would permit. Towards this group, but 
keeping the opposite side of the swamp, Cornet Grahame 
directed his horse his motions being now the conspicuous object 
of attention to both armies; and, without disparagement to the 
courage of either, it is probable there was a general wish on both 
sides that this embassy might save the risks and bloodshed of 
the impending conflict. 

When he had arrived right opposite to those who, by their 
advancmg to receive his message, seemed to take upon themselves 

JTS a 1 tLe C . UCmy v£° r V et Grahame commanded his trum¬ 
peter to sound a parley. The insurgents having no instrument 

1 See Note IS..—Comet Grahame. 
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of martial music wherewith to malco the appropriate reply, one of 
their number called out with a loud, strong voice, demanding to 
know why he approached their leaguer. 

“ To summon you in the King's name, and in that of Colonel 
John Grahame of Claverhouse, specially commissioned by the 
right honourable Privy Council of Scotland,” answered the 
Cornet, “ to lay down your arms, and dismiss the followers whom 
ye have led into rebellion, contrary to the laws of God, of the 
king, and of the country.” 

“ Return to them that sent thee,” said the insurgent leader, 
“ and tell them that we are this day in arras for a broken Covenant 
and a persecuted Kirk; tell them that we renounce the licen¬ 
tious and perjured Charles Stuart, whom you call king, even as 
he renounced the Covenant, after having once and again sworn 
to prosecute to the utmost of his power all the. ends thereof, 
really, constantly, and sincerely, all the days of his life, having 
no enemies but the enemies of tho Covenant, and no friends but 
its friends. Whereas, far from keeping the oath he had called 
God and angels to witness, his first step, aftor his incoming into 
these kingdoms, was the fearful grasping at the prerogative of the 
Almighty, by that hideous Act of Supremacy, together with Ins 
expulsing, without summons, libel, or process of aw, hundreds ot 
famous faithful preachers, thereby wringing the bread of Me out 
of the mouth of hungry, poor creatures, and forcibly cramming 
their throats with tho lifeless, saltless, foisonless, lukewarm 
drammock of the fourteen false prelates, and their sycophantic, 
formal, carnal, scandalous creature-curates.” 

“ I did not come to hear you preach, answered the officer, 
“but to know, in one word, if you will disperse yourselves on 
condition of a free pardon to all but the murderers of the late 
Archbishop of St. Andrews; or whether you will abide the 
attack of his Majesty’s forces, which will instantly advance upon 

y ° n “In one word, then,” answered the spokesman, “we are here 
with our swords on our thighs, as men that watch in the night. 
We will take one part and portion together as brethren innghte- 
ousness. Whosoever assails us in our good cause his blood 
on his own head. So return to them that sent thee, and God 
f?ive them and thee a sight of the evil of your way s . 
g ‘As not yonr name/said the Cornet, who began to recolle t 
having seen the person whom he was now speaking *itli, John 

said the spokesman, - hast thou aught to say 

aga i“0nly””said the Comet, “ that as you are excluded.from 

pardon in the name of the King and of my 

ft is to these conntry people, and not to yon. that I offer .t . 

it is not with you, or such as you, that I am suit to treat. 
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“Thou art a young soldier, friend,” said Burley, “ and soant 
well learned in thy trade, or thou wouldst know that the bear^* 
of a flag of truce cannot treat with the army but through their 
officers; and that if he presumo to do otherwise, he forfeits his 
safe-conduct.” 

While speaking these words, Burley unslung his carabine, and 
held it in readiuess. 

“I am not to be intimidated from the discharge of my duty 
by the menaces of a murderer,” said Cornet Grahame.—“ Hear 
me, good people !—I proclaim, in the name of the King and of 
my commanding officer, full and free pardon to all, except¬ 
ing-” 

“ I give thee fair warning,” said Burley, presenting his 


piece. 

“A free pardon to all,” continued the young officer, still 
addressing the body of the insurgents—“ to all but-” 

“ Then the Lord grant grace to thy soul—amen 1 ” said 
Burley. 

With these words he fired, aud Cornet Richard Grahame 
dropped from his horse. The shot was mortal. The unfortunate 
young gentleman had only strength to turn himself on the ground 
aud mutter forth, “ My poor mother ! ” when life forsook him 
in the effort. His startled horse fled back to the regiment at 
the gallop, as did his scarce less affrighted attendant. 

“ What have you doue ? ” said ono of Balfour’s brother 
officers. 

“ My duty,” said Balfour, firmly. “ Is it not written, Thou 
shalt be zealous even to slaying ? Let those, who dare, now ven. 
ture to speak of truce or pardon ! ” 1 

Claverhouse saw his nephew fall. He turned his eye on 
Evandale, while a transitory glance of indescribable emotion 
disturbed, for a second’s space, the serenity of his features, and 
briefly said, “ You see the event.” 

". ^ avenge him, or die! ” exclaimed Evandale; and, 
putting his horse into motion, rode furiously down the hill, 
followed by his own troop, and that of the deceased Cornet, which 
broke down without orders; and, each striving to be the foremost 
to revenge their young officer, their ranks soon fell into confusion. 
These forces formed the first line of the royalists. It was in vain 
that Claverhouse exclaimed, “ Halt! halt! this rashness will undo 
us.” It was all that he could accomplish, by galloping along the 
second line, entreating, commanding, aud oven menacing the men 
with his sword, that he could restrain them from following an 
example 60 contagious. b 

“ Allan,” he said, as soon as he had rendered the men in some 
degree more steady, “ lead them slowly down the hill to support 


1 See Note M .—Comet Grahatm. 
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Lord Evandale, who is about to need it very much. -BothweU 
thou art a cool and a daring fellow-” 

... “ Ay” muttered Botbwell, “you can remember that in a moment 

like this.” 

“ Lead ten file up the hollow to the right,” continued his com- 
maiming officer, “ and try every means to get through the bog; 
tlirn form and charge the rebels in Hank and rear, while they 
are engaged with ns in front.” J 

Both well made a signal of intelligence and obedience, and 
moved off until his party at a rapid j>ace. 

Meantime, the disaster which Claverhouse had apprehended 
did not fail to take place. The troopers, who, with Lord Evandale, 
had rushed down upon the oupiny, soon found their disorderly 
career interrupted by the impracticable character of the ground. 
Some stuck fast iu the morass as they attempted to struggle 
through, some recoiled from the attempt and remained on the 
brink, others dispersed to seek a more favourable place to pass 
the swamp. In the midst of this confusion, the first line of the 
enemy, of which the foremost rank knelt, the second stooped, and 
the third stood upright, poured in a close aud destructive fire that 
emptied at least a score of saddles, and increased tenfold the dis¬ 
order into which the horsemen had fallen. Lord Evandale, in 
the meantime, at the head of a very few well-mounted men. had 
been able to clear the ditch, but was no sooner across than lie was 
charged by the left body of the enemy’s cavalry, who, encouraged 
by the small number of opponents that had made their way 
through the broken ground, set upon them with the utmost fury, 
crying, “ Woe, woe to the uncircumcised Philistines! Down with 
Dagon aud all his adherents!” 

The young nobleman fought like a lion; but most of his 
followers were killed, and he himself could not have escaped the 
same fate but for a heavy fire of carabines, which Claverhouse, 
who had now advanced with the second lino near to the ditch, 
poured so effectually upon the enemy, that both horso and foot 
for a moment began to shrink, aud Lord Evandale, disengaged 
from his unequal combat, and finding himself nearly alone, took 
the opportunity to effect his retreat through the morass. But 
notwithstanding the loss they had sustained by Claverhouse’s 
first fire, the insurgents became soon aware that the advantage of 
numbers and of position were so decidedly theirs, that, if they 
could but persist iu makiug a brief but resolute defence, the 
Life-Guards must necessarily be defeated. Their leaders flew 
through their ranks, exhorting them to stand firm, and pointing 
out how efficacious their firo must be where both men and horse 
were exposed to it; for the troopers, according to custom, fired 
without having dismounted. Claverhouse, more thau once, when 
ho perceived his best inon dropping by a firo which they could 
not effectually return, made desperate efforts to pass the hug at 
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various points, and renew the battle on firm ground and 
fiercer terms. But the close fire of the insurgents, joined to 
the natural difficulties of the pass, foiled his attempts in every 
point. 

“We must retreat,” he said to Evandale, “unless Bothwcll 
can effect a diversion in our favour. In tho meantime, draw tlie 
men out of fire, and leave skirmishers behind these patches of 
alder-bushes, to keep the enemy in check.” 

These directions being accomplished, the appearance of 
Bothwell with his party was earnestly expected. But Botlnvell 
had his own disadvantages to struggle with. His detour to the 
right had not escaped the penetrating observation of Burley, 
'W.’io made a corresponding movement with the left wing of the 
mounted insurgents, so that when Bothwell, after riding a con¬ 
siderable way up the valley, found a place at which tho hog 
could be passed, though with some difficulty, ho perceived lie 
was still iu front of a superior enemy. His daring character 
was in no degree checked by this unexpected opposition. 

“Follow me, my lads ! ” he called to his men; “never let it 
be said that we turned our backs beforo these cantiug round- 
beads ! ” 

With that, as if inspired by the spirit of his ancestors, he 
shouted, “ Bothwell! Bothwell! ” aud throwing himself into the 
morass, be struggled through it at the head of his party, aud 
attacked that of Burley with such fury that he drove them back 
above a pistol-shot, killing threo men with his own hand. 
Burley, perceiving the consequences of a defeat on this point, 
and that his men, though more numerous, were unequal to the 
regulars in using their arms and managing their horses, threw 
himself across Bothwcll’s way, and attacked him hand to hand. 
Each of tho combatants was considered as the champion of his 
respective party, and a result ensued moro usual in romance 
than in real story. Their followers, on either side, instantly 

S aused, and looked on as if the fate of tho day were to ho 

ecided by tho event of tho combat between theso two redoubted 

swordsmen. The combatants themselves seemed of the same 

opinion; for, after two or three eager cuts and pushes had been 

exchanged, they paused, as if by joint consent, to recover the 

breath which preceding exertions had exhausted, and to prepare 

for a duel in which each seemed conscious he had met his 
match. 

“You are the murdering villain, Burley,” said Bothwcll, 

gripping his sword firmly, and setting his teeth close—“you 

escaped me once, but ”—(he swore an oath too tremendous to be 

written down)—“ thy head is worth its weight of silver, and it 

shall go home at my saddle-bow, or my saddle shall go home 
empty for me. ° 

“ Yes ” replied Burley, with stern and gloomy deliberation, 
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*'I am that John Balfour who promised to lay thy head where 
thou sliouldsfc never lift it agaiu; and God do so unto me, and 
more also, if I do not redeem my word ! ” 

“ Then a bed of heather or a thousand merks ! ” said Botli- 
well, striking at Burley with his full force. 

“ The sword of the Lord and of Gideon! ” answered Balfour, 
as he parried and returned the blow. 

There have seldom met two combatants more equally matched 
in strength of body, skill in the management of their weapons 
and horses, determined courage, and unrelenting hostility. 
After exchanging many desperate blows, each receiving and 
inflicting several wounds, though of no great consequence, they 
grappled together as if with the desperate impatience of mortal 
hate, and Bothwell, seizing his enemy by the shoulder-belt, while 
the grasp of Balfour was upon his own collar, they came head¬ 
long to the ground. The companions of Burley hastened to 
his assistance,, but were repelled by the dragoons, and the 
battle became again general. But nothing could withdraw the 
attention of the combatants from each other, or induce them to 
unclose the deadly clasp in which they rolled together on the 
ground, tearing, struggling, and foaming, with the inveteracy 

of thoroughbred bull-dogs. . . 

Several horses passed over them in the melee without their 
quitting hold of each other, until the sword-arm of Bothwell was 
broken by the kick of a charger. Ho then relinquished his 
grasp with a deep and suppressed groan, and both combatants 
started to their feet. Bothwell’s ri-lit hand dropped helpless by 
his side, but his left griped to the place where his dagger hung ; 
it had escaped from the sheath in the struggle—and, with a 
look of mingled rage and despair, he stood totally defenceless as 
Balfour, with a laugh of savage joy, flourished his sword aloft, 
and then passed it through Ins adversary s body. Bothwell 
received the thrust without falling-it had only grazed on Ins 
ribs He attempted no further defence, but, looking at Burley 
with a grin of deadly hatred, exclaimed— 4 * Base peasant churl, 

thou has spilt the blood of a line of kmgs ! ” , . 

“ Die, wretchdie ! ” said Balfour, redoubling the thrust 

with better aim; and, setting his foot on Bothwell s body »» £ 
fell he a third time transfixed him with his sword— Die, l load 
thirsty dog! die as thou hast lived !-die like,the beasts that 

nerisli—hoping nothing—believing nothing—— 

P •• And FEABINO nothing! ” said Bothwell. collecting the last 

effort of respiration to utter these desperate words, and expiring 

“ To^rs K^Tb/ the bridle, throw himself upon it 
and rush to the assistance of his followers, was, with Bmley, the 
affairof a inoment. And as the fall of Bothwe 1 had given to 
?hnVsurg“u the courage of which it had deprived b> 
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comrades, tho issue of this partial contest did not remain Ion# 
undecided. Several soldiers were slain, the rest driven back 
over the morass, and dispersed, and the victorious Burley, with 
his party, crossed it in their turn, to direct against Claverhouso 
the very manoeuvre which he had instructed Bothwell to execute. 
He now put his troop in order, with the now of attacking tho 
right wiug of the royalists; and, sending news of his success to 
the main body, exhorted them, in the name of Heaven, to cross 
the marsh, and work out the glorious work of the Lord by a general 
attack upon the enemy. 

Meanwhile, Claverhouse, who had in some degree remedied 
the confusion occasioned by the first irregular and unsuccessful 
attack, and reduced the combat in front to a distant skirmish 
with fire-arms, chiefly maintained by some dismounted troopers 
whom he had posted behind the cover of the shrubby copses of 
alders which in some places covered the edge of tho morass, and 
whoso close, cool, and well-aimed fire greatly annoyed tho enemy, 
and concealed their own deficiency of numbers—Claverhouse, 
while he maintained the contest in this maunor, still expecting 
that a diversion by Bothwell and his party might facilitate a 
general attack, was accosted by one of tho dragoons, whoso 
bloody face and jaded horse bore witness ho was como from 
hard service. 

“ What is tho matter, Halliday ? ” said Claverhouse, for ho 
knew every man in his regiment by name—“ Where is Both¬ 
well ? ” 


“Bothwell is down,” replied Halliday, “and many a pretty 
fellow with him.” 

“ Then tho king,” said Claverhouso, with his usual composure, 

“ lost a stout soldier. The enemy have passed the marsh I 
suppose ? ” 

. *' With a strong body of horse, commanded by tho devil 

incarnate that killed Bothwell,” answered the terrified soldier. 

“Hush! hush!” said Claverhouso, putting his finger on his 

hps—^uot a wor d to any one but mo.—Lord Evaudale, we must 

retreat. The fates will havo it so. Draw together tho mon that 

are dispersed in tho skirmishing work. Let Allan form tho 

regiment and do you two retreat up tho hill in two bodies, each 

halting alternately as the other falls back. I’ll keep the rogues 

in check with tlic rear-guard, making a stand, and facing from 

time to time. They will be ovor tho ditch presently, for I see 

their whole line in motion and preparing to cross; therefore lose 
no time. 

, i8 il Botb 'y e11 party?"said Lord Evandale, 

“ Fainy disposed of,” said Claverhouse, in his ear—“ the tint* 
has lost a servant, and the devil has got one. But away to 
business, Evandale—ply your spurs and get the men together. 
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Allan and you must keep them steady. This retreating is new 
work fur us all; hut our turn will come round another day.” 

Evandale and Allan betook themselves to their task; but ere 
they had arranged the regiment for the purpose of retreating in 
two alternate bodies, a considerable number of the enemy had 
crossed the marsh. Claverhouso, who had retained immediately 
arouud his person a few of his most active and tried men, charged 
those who had crossed in person, while they were yet disordered by 
the broken ground. Some they killed, others they repulsed into 
the morass, and checked the whole so as to enable the main body, 
now greatly diminished, as well as disheartened by the loss they 
had sustained, to commence their retreat up the hill. 

But the enemy’s van, being soon reinforced and supported, 
compelled Claverhouse to follow his troops. Never did man, 
however, better maintain the character of a soldier than he did 
that day. Conspicuous by his black horse and white feather, ho 
was first in the repeated charges, which he made at every favour¬ 
able opportunity, to arrest the progress of the pursuers, and to 
cover the retreat of his regiment. The object of aim to every one, 
lie seemed as if he wero impassive to their shot. The superstitious 
fanatics, who looked upon him as a man gifted by the Evil Spirit 
with supernatural means of defence, averred that they saw the 
bullets recoil from his jack-boots and butf-coat like hailstones 
from a rock of granite, as he galloped to and fro amid the storm 
of tho battle. Many a whig that day loaded his musket with a 
dollar cut into slugs, in order that a silver bullet (such was their 
belief) might bring down the persecutor of tho holy kirk, on whom 


lead had no power. 

“Try him with the cold steel,” was the cry at every renewed 
charge—** powder is wasted on him. Yc might as weel shoot at 

the Auld Enemy himsell.” 1 4 . ... 

But though this was loudly shouted, yet the awe on the msui- 
gents’ minds was such, that they gave way before Claverhouse 
as before a supernatural being, and few men ventured to cross 
swords with him. Still, however, he was fighting in retreat, a-d 
with all the disadvantages attending that movement. The 
soldiers behind him, as they beheld the increasing number of 
enemies who poured over the morass became unsteady, and at 
every successive movement, Major Allan and Lord Evjuidalo 
found it more and more difficult to bring them to halt and form 
lino regularly, while, on the other hand, their motions m the act 
of retreating became, by degrees, much more rapid inn 
consistent wdh good order. As the retiring soldiers approached 

nearer to the top of the ridge, from which in 

they had descended, the panic began to uicjeasc ., E y 

became impatient to place the brow of the lull between him an 


l See Note N —Proof against Shot given by Satan. 
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the continued firo of tho pursuers; nor could nn> individual 
think it reasonable that he should be the last in tho retreat, and 
thus sacrifice his own safety for that of others. In this mood, 
several troopers sot spurs to their horses and fled outright, and 
the others became so unsteady in their movements and forma¬ 
tions, that their officers every moment feared they would follow 
the same example. 

Amid this scene of blood and confusion, the trampling of tho 
horses, the groans of the wounded, the continued firo of tho 
enemy, which fell in a succession of unintermitted musketry, 
while loud shouts accompanied each bullet which the fall of’a 
trooper showed to have been successfully aimed—amid all tho 
terrors and disorders of such a scene, and when it was dubious 
how soon they might be totally deserted by their dispirited 
soldiery, Evamlale could uot forbear remarking tho composure 
of his commauding-officer. Not at Lady Margarets breakfast- 
table that morning did his eye appear more lively, or his de¬ 
meanour more composed. He had closed up to Evandalo for 
the purpose of giving some orders, and picking out a few men 
to reinforce his rear-guard. 

“ If this bout lasts five minutes longer,” ho said, in a whisper, 

“ our ro gues will leave you, my lord, old Allan, and myself, the 

honour of fighting this battle with our own hands. I must do 

something to disperse the musketeers who aunoy them so hard, 

or we siiall be all shamed. Don't attempt to succour mo if you 

see me go down, but keep at the head of your men; get off as 

you can, m God’s name, and tell tho king and tho council I died 
mniyduty! 

So saying, and commanding about twenty stout men to 
follow him, he gave with this small body, a charge so desperate 
and unexpected, that he drove the foremost of tho pursuers back 
to some distauco. In the confusion of the assault lie singled out 
Eur ev, and, desirous to strike terror into his followers, he 
dealt him so severe a blow on the head, as cut through his steel 
head-piece, and threw him from his horse, stunned fur the 
moment, though unbounded. A wonderful thing it was after- 

Innt n t J l0,, f | ht * . t,,at ? uo 80 powerful as Balfour should have 

rTavor nnL th ° b V'V* a ,, 1 ,aw to «PP™raneo so slightly made as 
Claverhouso; ami tho vulgar, of course, set down to supor- 

natural aid the effect of that, energy which a determined spirit 

can give to a feebler arm Claverhouse had in this last charge 

Z to0 deepIy amo "S tb “ and 

nf Eva “ ( ! ale ;f' v the danger of his commander. Ins body 

of dragoons being then halted, while that commanded by Allan 
was m the act of retreating. Regardless of Claverhouse’s dis 

lTe tG bo?,^ CO t mm r (1 t , h ° con 1 trai 7- he ordered the party which 
be headed to charge down lull and extricate thc>r Colonel 
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Some advanced with him—most halted and stood uncertain—• 
many ran away. With those who followed Evandale, he disen¬ 
gaged Claverhouse. His assistance just came in time, for a 
rustic had wounded his horse in a most ghastly manner by 
the blow of a scythe, and was about to repeat the stroko 
when Lord Evandale cut him down. As they got out of the 
press, they looked round them. Allan's division had ridden 
clear over the hill, that officer's authority having proved alto¬ 
gether unequal to halt them. Evandalo’s troop was scattered 
and in total confusion. 

“ What is to be douo, Colonel ? ” said Lord Evandale. 

“ We are the last men in the field, I think,” said Claverhouse; 
“ and when men fight as long as they can, there is no shame in 
Hying. Hector himself would say, 4 Devil take the hindmost,’ 
when there nre but twenty agaiust a thousand. Save yourselves, 
my lads, and rally as soon as you can. Come, my lord, wo must 
e’en ride for it.” 

So saying, he put spurs to his wounded horse; and the 
generous animal, as if conscious that the life of his rider 
depended on his exertions, pressed forward with speed, unabated 
either by pain or loss of blood. 1 A few officers and soldiers 
followed him, but in a very irregular and tumultuary manner. 
The flight of Claverhouse was tho signal for all the stragglers 
who yet offered desultory resistance to fly as fast ns they could, 
and yield up the field of buttle to tho victorious insurgents. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

“ But bark ! through the fast-flashinp lichtuiug of war. 

What steed to the desert flics frantic aud far r — CAiirDElX. 

During tl.c severe skirmish of which we have given tlm details 
Morton, together with Cuddie and Ins mother, ami tho Reverend 
Gabriel Kcttlcdrumnilc, remained on the brow of the hill, near 
to the small cairn, or harrow, beside which Claverhouse had held 
his preliminary council of war, so that they had a commanding 
vievv of S,e adion which took place iu the bottom. They were 
guarded by Corporal Inglis and four soldiers, who. as may 
readily be Supposed, were much more intent on ^atclung t 10 
fluctuating fortunes of the battle, than m attending to what 

tackle,” said Cuddle, - we’ll kae 
» See Note O. — Claverhouse s Charger. 
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some chance o* getting our necks out. o’the hrecliam again; but 
1 misdoubt them—they hao little skecl o’ arms.” 

“ Much is nut necessary, Cuddie,” answered Morton : “ they 
have a strong position, and weapons in their hands, and are more 
than three times the number of their assailants. If they eannot 
fight for their freedom now, they and theirs deserve to lose it for 
ever.” 

“ O, sirs! ” exclaimed Manse. “ here’s a goodly spectacle 
indeed ! My spirit is like that of the blessed Elihu—it burns 
within me; my bowels arc as wine which lacketh vent—they are 
ready to burst like new bottles. O that lie may look after His 
ain people in this day of judgment and deliverance ! And now, 
what ailest thou, precious Mr. (labriol Kcttlodrummlo? Isay, 
what ailest thou ? thou wert a Na/aritc purer than snow, whiter 
than milk, more ruddy than sulphur” (meaning, perhaps, 
sapphires)—■“ I say, what ails thee now, that thou art blacker 
than a coal, that thy beauty is departed, and thy loveliness 
withered like a dry potsherd ? Surely it is time to be up and he 
doing, to cry loudly and to spare not, and to wrestle for the puir 
lads that are yonder testifying with their aiu bludo and that of 
their enemies.” 

This expostulation implied a reproach on Mr. Kcttlodrunnnle, 
who, though an absolute Boanerges, or son of thunder, in the 
pulpit, when the enemy were afar, and indeed sufficiently con¬ 
tumacious, as we have seen, when in their power, had been struck 
dumb by the tiring, shouts, and shrieks, which now arose from 
the valley, aud—as many an honest mau might havo been, in a 
situation where he could neither tight nor Uy—was too much dis¬ 
mayed to take so favourable an opportunity to preach the terrors 
of presbytery, as the courageous Mauso had expected at his hand, 
or even to pray for the successful event of the battle. His pre¬ 
sence of mind was not, however, entirely lost, any more than his 
jealous respect for his reputation as a pure and powerful preacher 
of the word. 

“ Hold your peace, woman ! ” ho said, “ and do not. perturb my 
inward meditations aud the wrestlings wherewith 1 wrostle.— 
But of a verity the shooting of thefoemoudoth begin to increase! 
peradventure, some pellet may attain unto us even here. Lo ! I 
will ensconce me behind the cairn, as behind a strong wall of 
defouco.” 

“He’s but a coward body after a’,” said Cuddie, who wasliimself 
by no means deficient in that sort of courage which consists in in¬ 
sensibility to danger ; “ he’s but a daidling coward body. He’ll 
never fill Rumbleberry’s bonnet. Od ! Rumbleberry fought 
and flyted like a fleeing dragon. It was a great pity, puir man 
ho couldna cheat the woodio. But they say he gaed singing 
and rejoicing till t just as I wad gang to a bicker o’ brose 
supposing me hungry, as 1 stand a gude chance to be. Eh] 
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sirs! yon’s an awfu’ sight, anrl yet ane canna keep their een aff 
frae it.” 

i ^ ^ ^ curiosity on the part of Morton and Cud- 

die. together with the heated enthusiasm of old Mause, detained 
them on the spot from which they could best hear and see the 
issue of the action, leaving to Kcttledrnnunle to occupy alone his 
place of security. The vicissitudes of combat, which we have 
already described, were witnessed by our spectators from the top 
of the eminence, but without their being able positively to 
determine to what they tended. That the Presbyterians de¬ 
fended themselves stoutly, was evident from the heavy smoke, 
which, illumined by frequent Hashes of tire, now eddied along 
the valley, and hid the contending parties in its sulphureous 
shade. On the other hand, the continued tiring from the nearer 
side of the mora>s indicated that the enemy persevered in their 
attack—that the affair was fiercely disputeu— and that every¬ 
thing was to be apprehended from a continued contest in which 
undisciplined rustics had to repel the assaults of regular troops, 
so completely officered and armed. 

At length horses, whoso caparisons showed that they belonged 
to the Life-Guards, began to fly masterless out of the confusion. 
Dismounted soldiers next appeared, forsaking the conflict, and 
straggling over the side of the hill, in order to escape from the 
scene of action. As the numbers of these fugitives increased, 
the fate of the day seemed no longer doubtful. A large body 
was then seen emerging from the smoke, forming irregularly 
on the hill-side, and with difficulty kept stationary by their 
officers, until Evaudale’s corps also appeared in full retreat. 
The result of the contiict was then apparent, and the joy of 
tho prisoners was corresponding to their approaching deliver¬ 
ance. 

••They hae dune tho job for anes,” said Cuddic, “an they 
ne’er do’t again.” 

“They nee!—they flee!” exclaimed Mause, in ecstasy. “O 
the truculent tyrants! they arc riding now as they never rode 
before. O the false Egyptians — the proud Assyrians—the 
Philistines — the Moabites—the Edomites —the Ishmaelites ! 
The Lord has brought sharp swords upon them, to make them 
food for the fowls of heaven and tho beasts of the field. See 
how the clouds roll, and the tiro flashes aliint them, and goes 
forth before the chosen of the Covenant, e’en like the pillar o’ 
cloud and the pillar o’ flame that led the people of Israel out o 
the land of Egypt! This is indeed a day of deliverance to tho 
righteous, a day of pouring out of wrath to the persecutors and 

the ungodly ! ” 

“Lord save us, mitber,” said Cuddie, “hand the clavering 
tongue o’ ye, and lie down ahiut the cairn, like Kettledrummlo, 
honest muu I Tho whigamoro bullets ken unco littlo discretion. 
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and will just ns sune knock out the harns o’ a psalm-singing auld 
wife as a swearing dragoon.” 

“ Fear naetliing for me, Cuddie,” said the old dame, trans¬ 
ported to ecstasy by the success of her party—“ fear naething 
for me! I will stand like Deborah, on the tap o’ the cairn, and 
tak up my sang o’ reproach against these men of Harosheth of 
the Gentiles, whose horse-hoofs are broken by their prancing.” 

The enthusiastic old woman would, in fact, have accomplished 
her purpose of mounting on the cairn, and becoming, as she said, 
a sign and a banner to the people, had not Cuddie, with more 
filial tenderness than respect, detained her by such force as his 
shackled arms would permit him to exert. 

“ Eh, sirs ! ” he said, having accomplished this task, “ look 
out yonder, Milmvood !—saw ye ever mortal fight like the deevil 
Claver’se? Yonder lie’s been thrice doun amang them, and 
thrice cam free aff. But I think we’ll soon be free oursells, 
Milnwood. Inglis and his troopers look ower their shouthers 
very aften, as it they liked the road ahint them better than the 
road afore.” 

Cuddie was not mistaken; for, when the main tide of fugitives 
passed at a little distance from the spot whero they were stationed, 
the corporal and his party fired their carabines at random upon 
the advancing insurgents, and, abandoning all charge of their 
prisoners, joined the retreat of their comrades. Morton and the 
old woman, whose hands were at liberty, lost no time in undoing 
the bonds of Cuddie and of the clergyman, both of whom had 
been seemed by a cord tied round their arms above the elbows. 
By the time this was accomplished, the rear-guard of the dra¬ 
goons, which still preserved some order, passed beneath the hillock 
or rising ground which was surmounted by the cairn already 
repeatedly mentioned. They exhibited all the hurry and confu¬ 
sion incident to a forced retreat, but still continued in a body. 
Claverhouse led the van, his naked sword deeply dyed with blood! 
as were his face and clothes. His horse was all covered with 
gore, and now reeled with weakness. Lord Evandale, in not 
much better plight, brought up the rear, still exhorting the 
soldiers to keep together and fear nothing. Several of the men 
were wounded, and one or two dropped from their horses as thev 
surmounted the hill. J 

Mause’s zeal broke forth once more at this spectacle while 
she stood on the heath with her head uncovered, and her grey 
hairs streaming m the wind, no bad representation of a super 
animated bacchante, or Thessalian witch in the agonies of incan¬ 
tation. She soon discovered Claverhouse at the head of the 
fugitive party, and exclaimed with bitter irony, “ Tarry tarrv 
ye wha were aye sae blithe to bo at the meetings of the saint* 
and wad nde every rnuir m Scotland to find a conventicle I Wilt 
thou not tarry, now thou hast found ane ? Wilt then not stay 
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f«>r one word mail'? Wilt, thou ua bide the afternoon preaching P 
Wae betide ye ! ” she said, suddenly changing her tone, “ and cut 
tlie houghs of the creature whose fleetness ye trust in !—Sheugh ! 
sheugli!—awa wi’ ye, that hae spilled sae muckle blude, and now 
wad save your ain !—awa wi’ ye for a railing Rabshakeh, a curs¬ 
ing Shimei, a bloodthirsty Doeg ! The sword’s drawn now that 
winna be laug o’ o’ertaking ye, ride as fast as ye will.” 

Claverhouse, it may be easily supposed, was too busy to at tend 
to her reproaches, but hastened over the hill, anxious to get the 
remnant of his men out of gun-shot, in hopes of again collecting 
the fugitives round his standard. But as the rear of his followers 
rode oxer the ridge, a shot struck Lord Evaudale’s horse, which 
instantly sunk down dead beneath him. Two of the whig horse¬ 
men. who were the foremost in the pursuit, hastened up with the 
purpose of killing him. for hitherto there had been no quarter 
given. Morton, on the other hand, rushed forward to save his 
Fife, if possible, in order at once to indulge his natural generosity, 
and to requite the obligation which Lord Evaudale had conferred 
on him that morning, and under which circumstances had made 
him wince so acutely. Just as he had assisted Evaudale, who 
was much wounded, to extricate himself from his dying horse 
and to gain his feet, the two horsemen came up, and one of them 
exclaiming, “Have at the red-coated tyrantJ made a blow at 
the young nobleman, which Morton parried with difficulty, 
exclaiming to the rider, who was no other than Burley himself, 
“ Give quarter to this gentleman, for my sake—for the sake, 
lie added, observing that Burley did not immediately recognise 
him, “of Henry Morton, who so lately sheltered you.’ 

“ Heurv Morton ! ” replied Burley, wiping his bloody brow 
with his bloodier hand; “did I nut say that the son of kilns 
Morton would come forth out of the land of bondage, nor be 
] ( ,i ,2 an indweller in the tents of Ham ? Thou m t a brand 
snatched out of the burning-But for this hooted apostle of 
prelacy, he shall die the death !-W« must smite them hip and 
thigh, even from the rising to the going down of the sun It is 
our*commission to slay them like Amulet, and utterly destroy 
all they have, and spare neither man nor woman, infant nor 
a icldbg • therefore, hinder me not,” he continued endeavouring 
a“ain io cut down Lord Evaudale, “ for tins work must not he 

Wrf “tV^f“t,Cd you shall not, slay him, more especially 
while incapable of defence,” said Morton, planting himsell before 
lord Evaudale so as to intercept any blow that should be aimed 
nt him• “I owed my life to lnm this morning—my lite wi n n 

SSaSSSSia 

both to him and to mo. 
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Burley paused.—“ Thou art yet,” ho said, “ in the court of 
the Gentiles, and I compassionate thy human blindness and 
frailty. Strong meat is not fit for babes, nor the mighty and 
grinding dispensation uuder which I draw my 6word, for those 
whose hearts are yet dwelling in huts of clay, whose footsteps 
are tangled in the mesh of mortal sympathies, and who clothe 
themselves in the righteousness that is as filthy rags. But to 
gain a soul to the truth is better than to send one toTophet; 
therefore I give quarter to this youth, providing the grant is 
confirmed by the general council of God’s army, whom Ho hath 
this day blessed with so signal a deliverance. Thou art 
unarmed—abide my ret uni here. I must yet pursue these 
sinners, the Amnlokitcs, and destroy them until they ho utterly 
consumed from the face of the land, oven from Havilah unto 
Shur.” 

So saying, he set spurs to his horse, and continued to pursue 
the chase. 

“ Cuddio,” said Morton, “ for God’s sake catch a horse ns 
quickly as you can. 1 will not trust Lord Evandale’s life with 
these obdurate men.—You are wounded, my lord—are you able 
to continue your retreat?” lie continued, addressing himself to 
his prisoner, who, half-stunned by the fall, was but beginning to 
recover himself. 

“I think so.” replied Lord Evaudnle. “But is it possible?— 
do I owe my life to Mr. Morton ?” 

“ My interference would have been the same from common 
humanity,'’ replied Morton“ to your lordship it was a sacred 
debt of gratitude.” 

Cuddic at this instant returned with a horse. 

“ God-sake muut—munt, and ride like a fleeing hawk 

my lord,” said the good-natured fellow, “ for ne’er be in' 

me if they areua killing every ane o’ the wounded and nri- 
souers! 1 


i iP?, rd ?. vandale mounted the horse, while Cuddie officiously 
hold the stirrup. J 

“ Stand oft, good fellow, thv courtesy may cost thy life.— 
Mr. Morton, he continued, addressing Henry, “ this makes us 
more than even-rely on it, I will never forget your generusity- 


He turned his horse, and rode swiftly away in the direction 
which seemed least exposed to pursuit. 

. Lord Evaudnle had just rode off, when several of the 
insurgents, who wore in the front of the pursuit, came up, 

S3E3 1 ?f m ® r Ten * e ; uc « °“,?«"7 Morton and Cuddie for liaving 
aided the escape of a Philistine, as they called the young noble^- 


“What wad ye hae had ns to do P ” cried Cnddie. “Had 
wo aught to stop a man wi’ that had twa pistols and a sword? 
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Sudna ye hae come faster up yoursells, instead of flyting at 

buz ? ” _ , 

This excuse would hardly have passed current; but Kettle- 
drumrale, who now awoke from his trance of terror, and was 
known to, and reverenced by, most of the wanderers, together 
with Mause, who possessed their appropriate language as well 
as the preacher himself, proved active and effectual interces- 

6<>r8 “Touch them not! harm them not!” exclaimed Kettle, 
drummle, in his very best double-bass toues. “ This is the son 
of the famous Silas Morton, by whom the Lord wrought great 
things in this land at the breaking forth of the reformation from 
prelacy, when there was a plentiful pouring forth of the \\ ord 
and a renewing of the Covenant; a hero and champion of 
those blessed days, when there was power and efficacy, and con. 
vincing and converting of sinners, and heart-exercises, and ie - 
low ships of saints, and a plentiful flowing forth of the spices of 

the garden of Eden.” . 

‘‘And this is my son Cuddie,” exclaimed Mause, in her turn, 

“ the son of his father, Judden Headrigg, wha was a douce 

honest man, and of me, Mause Middlemas an unworthy professor 

and follower of the pure gospel, and ane o your am folk. Is it 

not written ‘Cut ye not off the tnbe of the families of the 

Kohathites from among the Levites ? Numbers, fourth an ^ 

aughteenth—O sirs! dinua be standing hero prattling wi 

honest folk, when ve suld be following forth your victory with 

which Providence has blessed ye.” . 

This party having passed on, they were immediately beset 
by another, to whom it was necessary to give the same e *P a }‘ q 
tion Kettledrummle, whose fear was much dissipated since tl 
Sri ‘ had ceased, again took upon him to be intercessor, and 
grown bold, as he felt his good word necessary for t h e protection 
ff his late fellow-captives, he laid claim to no sma 

«r .“tt? &&Z 

holding up 1 is hands wheni they waxed heavy, . ble 

prophet were mpported by Aaron and H . ^ tQ £ is com . 

that Kettledrummle allotted this Pj'F* » n 1 ^ teJ to disclose his 
pauious in adversity, lest they s regarding too closely his 

carnal self-seetog and_f«ltag a 7. in farour „f tho 

own personal safety, inese suu mv exaggerations, 

liberated captives quickly subject wore 

among the victorious army. Acn JLi that young Morton of 
various; but it was universally agreed, tha^ e y ° Co * enantf Silas 

Kettledrummle, and 
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a singular devout Christian woman, whom many thought ns good 
as himself at extracting a doctrine or an use, whether of terror 
or consolation, had arrived to support the good old cause, with 
a reinforcement of a hundred well-armed men from the Middle 
Ward. 1 


CHAPTER XYIII. 

“ Wlit'ii pulpit, drum ecclesiastic, 

Was beat with fist instead of a stick.” 

JIudtbra 

In the meantime, the insurgent, cavalry returned from the pur- 
suit, jaded and worn out with their unwonted efforts, and tho 
infantry assembled on the ground which they had won, fatigued 
with toil and hunger. Their success, however, was a cordial to 
every bosom, and seemed even to serve in the stead of food and 
refreshment. It was, indeed, much more brilliant than they 
durst have ventured to anticipate; for, with no great loss 011 
their part, they had totally routed a regiment of picked men, 
commanded by tho first officer in Scotland, and one whoso very 
name had long been a terror to thorn. Their success seemed even 
to have upon their spirits the effect of a sudden and violent sur¬ 
prise, 60 much had their takiug up arms been a measure of 
desperation rather than of hope. Their meeting was also casual, 
and they had hastily arranged themselves under such commanders 
as were remarkable for zeal and courage, without much respect 
to any other qualities. It followed, from this stato of disorgani¬ 
sation, that the whole army appeared at once to resolve itself 
into a general committee for considering wlmt steps were to ho 
taken in consequence of their success, aud no opinion could ho 
started so wild that it had not some favourers and advocates 
Some proposed they should march to Glasgow, somo to Hamilton’, 
some to Edinburgh, some to London. Somo wero for 
sending a deputation of their number to London to convert 
Charles II. to a sense of tho error of his ways; and others, less 
charitable, proposed either to call a now successor to tho crown 
or to declare Scotland a free republic. A free parliament of tho 
nation, and a free assembly of the Kirk, were the objects of tho 
more sensible and moderate of tho party. In the meanwhile a 
clamour arose among the soldiers for bread and other necessaries 
and while all complained of hardship and hunger, none took the’ 
necessary measures to procure supplies. In short, the camp of 
the Covenantors, even in the very moment of success, seemed 

• See Nute P.— Skirmish at Lrumclog. 
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about to dissolve like a rope of sand, from want of the original 
principles of combination and union. 

Burley, who had now returned from the pursuit, found his 
followers in this distracted state. With the ready talent of one 
accustomed to encounter exigencies, he proposed that one hun¬ 
dred of the freshest men should be drawn out for duty—that a 
small number of those who had hitherto acted as leaders should 
constitute a committee of direction until officers should be regu¬ 
larly chosen—and that, to crown the victory, Gabriel Kettle, 
drum mle should be called upon to improve the providential 
success which they had obtained, by a word in season addressed 
to the army. Ho reckoned very much, and not without reason, 
on this last expedient, as a means of engaging the attention of 
the bulk of the insurgents, while he himself, and two or three of 
their leaders, held a private council of war, undisturbed by the 
discordant opinions, or seuseless clamour, of the general body. 

Kettledrummlo more than answered the expectations of 
Burley. Two mortal hours did he preach at a breathing; and 
certainly no lungs, or doctrine, excepting his own, could have 
kept up. for so lung a time, the attention of men in such precari¬ 
ous circumstances. But he possessed in perfection a sort of rude 
and familiar eloquence peculiar to the preachers of that period, 
which, though it would have been fastidiously rejected by »n 
audience which possessed any portion of taste, was a cake of the 
right leaven for the palates of those whom he now addressed. 
His text was from the fortv-ninth chapter of Isaiah, “ Even the 
captives of the mighty shall be taken away, and the prey of the 
terrible shall bo delivered: for I will contend with him thatcou- 
tendeth with thee, and I will save thy children. 

“And I will feed them that oppress thee with their own 
flesh - and they shall be drunken with their own blood, as with 
sweet wine: and all flesh shall know that I the Lord am thy 
Saviour and thy Redeemer, the Mighty One of Jacob. 

The discourse which he pronounced upon this subject was 
divided into fifteen l.eads, each of which was garnished with 
seven uses of application, two of consolation, two of terror, two 
declaring the causes of backsliding and ot wrath, and one 
announcing the promised and expected deliverance. The first 
nart of his^text he applied to his own deliverance and that of his 
companions ; and took occasion to speak a few words m praise 
of young Milnwood, of whom, as of a champion of Covenant, 
lie Augured great things. The second part lie applied to the 
uunSents"which were about to fall upon he persecuting 
government. At times he was familiar and colloquial now lie 
wal bud energetic, and boisterous. Some parts of his discourse 
mbht t oS sublime, and others sunk below burlesque 
Occasionally he vindicated with great animation the light of 
every freeman to worship God according to his own conscience, 
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and presently he charged the guilt and misery of the people on 
the awful negligence of their rulers, who had not only failed to 
establish Presbytery as the national religion, but had tolerated 
sectaries of various descriptions, Papists, Prelatists, Erastians, 
assuming the name of Presbyterians, Independents, Socinians, 
and Quakers; all of whom Kettledrum mlc proposed, by ouo 
sweeping act, to expel from the laud, and thus re-edify in its 
integrity the beauty of the sanctuary. He next handled very 
pithily the doctriue of defensive arms and of resistance to 
Charles II., observing, that, instead of a nursing father to the 
Kirk, that monarch had been a nursing father to none but his 
own bastards. He went at some length through the life and 
conversation of that joyous prince, few parts of which, it must 
be owned, were qualified to stand the rough handling of so nn- 
courtly an orator, who conferred on him the hard names of Jero. 
boam, Omri, Ahab, Shallum,Pekali, and every other evil monarch 
recorded in the Chronicles, and concluded with a round applica¬ 
tion of the Scripture—“ Tophet is ordained of old; yea, tor the 
Kino it is provided : he hath made it deep and large; the pilo 
thereof is fire and much wood: tlio breath of the Lord, liko a 
stream of brimstone, doth kindle it.” 

Kettledrummle had no sooner ended his sermon, and 
descended from the huge rock which had served him for a pulpit, 
than his post was occupied by a pastor of a very different descrip¬ 
tion. Tiie reverend Gabriel was advanced in years, somewhat 
corpulent, with a loud voice, a square face, and a set of stupid 
and nnammated features, in which the body seemed more to pre¬ 
dominate over the spirit than was seemly in a sound divine. 
The youth who succeeded him in exhorting this extraordinary 
convocation, Ephraim Macbriar by name, was hardly twenty 
years old; yet his thin features already indicated, that a consti¬ 
tution, naturally hectic, was worn out by vigils, by fasts, by the 
ngour of imprisonment, and the fatigues incident to a fugitive 
lite. Young as lie was, ho had been twice imprisoned for 
several months, and suffered many severities, which gave him 
great influence with those of his own sect. He threw his faded 
eyes over the multitude aud over the scene of battle: and a liirlit 
of triumph arose in his glance; his pale yet striking features were 
coloured with a transient and hectic blush of joy. He folded his 

T Cd * IS faC ° f° b ** ven ’ au(1 seemed lost in mental prayer 
and thanksgiving ere lie addressed the people. When he spoke 
h s faint and brolven voice seemed at first inadequate to exwcM 
his conceptions. But the deep silence of the assembly, the eager¬ 
ness with which the ear gathered every word, as the famished 
Israelites collected the heavenly manna, had a mureonn j* 

effect upon the preacher himself. His words became more JlUthlcf 
his nianuor more earnest and energetic; it seemed as if ’ 

zeal was triumphing over bodily 1 weakness Z 
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natural eloquence was not altogether untainted with the coarse¬ 
ness of his sect; and yet, by the influence of a good natural taste, 
it was freed from the grosser and more ludicrous errors of his 
contemporaries; and the language of Scripture, which, in their 
mouths, was sometimes degraded by misapplication, gave, in 
Macbriar’s exhortation, a rich and solemn effect, like that which 
is produced by the beams of the sun streaming through the storied 
representation of saints and martyrs on the Gothic window of 
6ome ancient cathedral. 

He painted the desolation of the church, during the late 
period of her distresses, in the most affecting colours. He 
described her, like Hagar watching the waning life of her infant 
amid the fountainless desert; like Judah under her palm-tree, 
mourning for the devastation of her temple; like Rachel, weeping 
for her children, and refusing comfort. But he chiefly rose into 
rough sublimity when addressing the men yet reeking from battle. 
He called on them to remember the great tilings which God had 
done for them, and to persevere in the career which their victory 
had opened. 

“ Your garments are dyed—but not with the juice of the 
wine press; your swords are tilled with blood,” he exclaimed— 
“but not with the blood of goats or lambs; the dust of the desert 
on which ye stand is made fat with gore—but not with the blood of 
bullocks, for the Lord hath a sacrifice in Bozrali, and a great 
slaughter in the land of Idumea. These were not the firstlings 
of the flock, the small cattle of burnt offerings, whose bodies lie 
like dung on the ploughed field of the husbandman; this is not 
the savour of myrrh, of frankincense, or of sweet herbs, that is 
steaming in your nostrils; but these bloody trunks are the car¬ 
casses of those who held the bow and the lance, who were cruel, 
and would show no mercy, whose voice roared like the sea, who 
rode upon horses, every man in array as if to battle—they are the 
carcasses even of the mighty xnen of war that came against Jacob 
in the day of his deliverance, and the smoke is that of the devour¬ 
ing fires that have consumed them. And those wild hills that 
surround you are not a sanctuary planked with cedar and plated 
with silver; nor are ye ministering priests at the altar, with cen¬ 
sers and with torches; but ye hold in your hands the sword, and 
the bow, and the weapons of death. And yet verily I say unto 
you, that not when the ancient Temple was in its first glory was 
there offered sacrifice more acceptable than that which you have 
this day presented, giving to the slaughter the tyrant and the 
oppressor, with the rocks for your altars, and the sky for your 
vaulted sanctuary, and your own good swords for the instruments of 
sacrifice. Leave not, therefore, the plough in the furrow—turn 
not back from the path in which you have entered like the famous 
worthies of old. whom God raised up for the glorifying of H.s 
name and the deliverance of His afflicted people halt not in the 
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race you are running, lest the latter end should be worse than the 
beginning. Wherefore, set up a standard in the land ; blow a 
trumpet upon the mountains; let not the shepherd tarry by his 
sheepfold, or the seedsman continue in the ploughed field; but 
make the watch strong, sharpen the arrows, burnish the shields, 
name ye the captains <-f thousands, and captains of hundreds, of 
fifties, and of tens; call the footmen like the rushing of winds, 
and cause the horsemen to come up like the sound of many 
waters; for the passages of the destroyers are stopped, their rods 
are burned, and the face of their men of battle hath been turned 
to flight. Heaven has been with you, and has broken the bow of 
the mighty; then let every man’s heart bo ns the heart of tho 
valiant Maccabous, every man’s hand as tho hand of tho mighty 
Sampson, every man’s sword as that of Gideon, which turned not 
back from the slaughter; for the banner of Reformation is spread 
abroad on the mountains in its first lovoliness, and tho gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it. 

“ Well is he this day that shall barter his house for a helmet, 
and sell his garment for a sword, and cast in his lot with the 
children of the Covenant, even to tho fulfilling of the promise; 
and woe, woe unto him who, for carnal ends and sclf-seeking , > 
shall withhold himself from the great work, for tho curse slial' 
abide with him—even tho bitter curso of Moroz, because I10 earn 
not to the help of the Lord against the mighty. Up. then, am 
be doing ! the blood of martyrs, reeking upon scaffolds, is cryiuJ 
for vengeance; the bones of saints, which lie whitening in th 
highways, are pleading for retribution ; the groans of lunoconfi 
captives from desolate isles of the sea, and from the dungeons ot 
the tyrants’ high places, cry for deliverance; the prayers of per¬ 
secuted Christians, sheltering themselves in dens aud deserts 
from the sword of their persecutors, famished with hunger 
starving with cold, lacking fire, food, shelter, and clothing, because 
they serve God rather than man—all are with you, pleading 
watching knocking, storming the gates of heaven in your behalf 
Heaven itself shall fight for you, as the stars in their course' 
fought against Sisera. Then whoso will deserve immortal faint 
in this world, and eternal happiness in that which is to come 
let them enter into God s service, and take arles at the hand o : 
his servant-a blessing, namely, upon him and his household 
and his children, to the ninth generation, even the blessing of the 
promise, for ever and ever! Amen.” ® 

The eloquence of the preacher was rewarded by the deeD 
bum of stern approbation which resounded through the armed 

*v contusion of an exhortation so well suited to 
that ^chthey tad done and that which remained for them to 
do The wounded forgot their pain, the faint and hungry their 
fatigues and privations, as they listened to doctrines which 
elevated them alike above the wants and calamities of the world. 
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and identified their cause with that of the Deity. Many crowded 
around the preacher, as he descended from the eminence on 
which he stood, and, clasping him with hands on which the gore 
was not yet hardened, pledged their sacred vow that they would 
play the part of Heaven’s true soldiers. Exhausted by his own 
enthusiasm, and by the animated fervour which he had exerted 
in his discourse, the preacher could only reply, in broken accents, 
—“ God bless you, my brethren ! It is His cause. Stand 
strongly up and play the men—the worst that can befall us is 
but a brief and bloody passage to heaven.” 

Balfour, and the other leaders, had not lost the time which 
was employed in these spiritual exercises. Watch-fires were 
lighted, sentinels were posted, and arrangements were made to 
refresh the army with such provisions as had been hastily 
collected from the nearest farm-houses and villages.—The pre¬ 
sent necessity thus provided for, they turned their thoughts to 
the future. They had despatched parties to spread the news of 
their victory, and to obtain, cither by force or favour, supplies 
of what they stood most in need of. In this they had succeeded 
beyond their hopes, having at one village seized a small magazine 
of provisions, forage, and ammunition, which had been provided 
for the royal forces. This success not only gave them relief at 
the time, but such hopes for the future, that whereas formerly 
some of their number had begun to slacken in their zeal, they 
now unanimously resolved to abide together in arms, and commit 
themselves and their cause to the event of war. 

And whatever may be thought of the extravagance or narrow¬ 
minded bigotry of many of their tenets, it is impossible to deny 
the praise of devoted courage to a few hundred peasants, who, 
without leaders, without money, without magazines, without any 
fixed plan of action, and almost without arms, borne out only by 
their innate zeal, and a detestation of the oppression of their 
rulers, ventured to declare open war against an established 
Government, supported by a regular army and the whole force 
of three kingdoms. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

“ Why, then, say au old man can do somewhat.”— Henry IF., Pari II. 

We must now return to the Tower of Tillictudlem, which the 
march of the Life-Guards, on the rooming of this eventful day, 
had left to silence and anxiety. The assurances of Lord Lvnn- 
dale had not succeeded in quelling the apprehensions of Edith. 
She knew him gcm-ru.i*. and faithful to his word ; but it seemed 
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too plain that, ho suspected the object of hor intercession to bo a 
successful rival; and was it not expecting from him an effort 
above human nature, to suppose that, he was to watch over 
Morton’s safety, and rescue him from all the dangers to which 
his state of imprisonment, and tho suspicions which ho had in¬ 
curred, must repeatedly expose him ? She therefore resigned 
herself to the most heartrending apprehensions, without 
admitting, and indeed almost without listening to, tho multi¬ 
farious grounds of consolation which Jenny Deunison brought, 
forward, one after another, like a skilful general who charges 
with the several divisions of his troops in regular succession. 

First, Jenny was morally positive that young Milnwood 
would come to no harm—then, it he did, there was consolation 
in the reflection, that Lord Evandale was tho better and more 
appropriate match of the two—then, there was every chance of 
a battle, in which the said Lord Evandalo might bo killed, and 
“there wad be uao inair fash about that, job”—then, if tho 
whigs gat tho better, Milnwood and Cmldie might come to tho 
Castle, and carry off the beloved of their hearts by the strong 
hand. 

“For I forgot to toll ye, madam,” continued tho damsel, 
putting her handkerchief to her eyes, “that nuir Cuddies in the 
hands of the Philistines as wool as young Milnwood, and he was 
brought here a prisoner this morning, and I was fain to speak 
Tam Halliday fair, and fleeeh him, to let mo near the puir 
creature; but Cuddie wasna sao tlmnkfu’ as ho needed till hue 
been neither,” she added, and at tho same time changed her 

tone, and briskly withdrew the handkerchief from her face_“so 

I will ne’er waste my eeu wi’ greeting about tho matter. There 
wad be aye enow 0’ young men left, if they were to hang the 
tae half o’them.” 

The other inhabitants of the Castlo were also in a state of 
dissatisfaction and anxiety. Lady Margaret thought that 
Colonel Grahamo, in commanding an execution at the door of 
her house, and refusing to grant a reprieve at her request, had 
fallen short of the deference due; to her rank, and had even 
encroached on her eeignorial rights. 

k 8 * ie “ ought to have remembered, 

brother, that tho barony of Tilliotudlcm has the baronial privi¬ 
lege of pit and gallows; and therefore, if the lad was to be 
executed on my estate (which I consider as an unhandsome thing 

Si'fMTi & it. is in flin TmccocsiAn * n»»»ft I An A »._1. . 1 J 
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suppose because he is a lord, and has interest with the privy- 
council) a request which ho refused to so old a servant of the 
king as I am. But so long as the poor young fellow’s life is 
saved, I can comfort myself with the fag-end of a ditty as old as 
myself.” And therewithal, he hummed a stanza : 

“ ‘ And what though winter will pinch severe 

Through locks of grey and a cloak that’s old ? 

Yet keep up thy heart, bold cavalier, 

For a cup of sack shall fence the cold.’ 


“ I must bo your guest hero to-day. sister. I wish to hear 
the issue of this gathering on Loudou-hill, though I cannot con¬ 
ceive their standing a body of horse appointed like our guests 
this morning.—Woe’s me! the time has been, that I would have 
liked ill to have sate in biggit wa’s waiting for the news of a 
skirmish to be fought within ten miles of me ! But, as the old 
song goes, 

“ 1 For time will rust the brightest blade. 

And years will break the strongest bow; 

Was ever wight so starkly made, 

But time and years would overthrow ? ’ ” 


“We are well pleased yon will stay, brother,” said Lady 
Margaret. “ I will take my old privilege to look after my housc- 
holdfwliom this collation has thrown into some disorder, although 

it is uncivil to leave you alone.” „ .. . 

“ O, I hate ceremony as I hate a stumbling horse, replied 
the Maior. “ Besides, your person would be with me, and your 
mind with the cold meat and reversionary pasties.—Where is 

“ (iono to her room a little evil-disposed, I am informed, and 
laid down in her bed for a glitf,” said her grandmother; ‘as 

soon as she wakes, she shall take some drops. 

“Pooh' pooh! she’s only eiek of the soldiers, answered 

Maior Bellenden. “She’s not accustomed to see oue pr¬ 
ance led out to be shot, and another marching off to actual 
service with some chance of not finding his way back again. 

She would soon bo used to it, if the cml war were to break out 
* 

;fs^lKe meantime, I'.l 

tak o He’hae ridden^ s™,’’ suidGudjiU, “ to try if he can hear 

“ y S‘^tatt“ t|f »id the Major; “it puts 'his family as 

mncli out of order as if there had never been such ‘ a 

country before-and yet there was such a place as Kilsythe, 

John.” 
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“Ay, and as Tippermuir, your honour,” replied Gudyill, 
“ where I was his honour my late master’s rear-rana man.” 

“And Alford, John,” pursued the Major, “where I com¬ 
manded the horse; and Innerloehy, where I was the Great 
Marquis’s aide-de-camp ; and Auld Earn, and Brig o' Dee.” 

“ And Philiphaugh, your honour,” said John. 

“ Umph! ” replied the Major; “ the less, John, we say about 
that matter, the better.” 

However, being once fairly embarked on the subject of 
Montrose’s campaigns, the Major and John Gudyill carried on 
the war so stoutly, as for a considerable time to keep at bay the 
formidable enemy called Time, with whom retired veterans, 
during the quiet close of a bustling life, usually wage an unceas¬ 
ing hostility. 

It has been frequently remarked, that the tidings of important 
events tly with a celerity almost beyond the power of credibility, 
and that reports, correct in the general point, though inaccurate 
in details, precede the certain intelligence, as if carried by the 
birds of the air. Such rumours anticipate the reality, not unlike 
to the “ shadows of coming events ” which occupy the imagina¬ 
tion of the Highland Seer. Harrison, in his ride, encountered 
some such report concerning the event of the battle, and turned 
his horse back to Tillietudlem in great dismay. He made 
it his first business to seek out the Major, and interrupted 
him in the midst of a prolix account of the siege and storm 
of Dundee, with the ejaculation, “ Heaven send, Major, that 
we do not see a siege of Tillietudlem before we are many days 
older! ” 

“ How is that, Harrison ?—what the devil do you mean ? ” 
exclaimed the astonished veteran. 

“ Troth, sir, there is strong and increasing belief that 
Claver’se is clean broken, some say killed; that the soldiers are 
all dispersed, and that the rebels are hastening this way 
threatening death and devastation to a’ that will not take the 
Covenant.” 


“I will never believe that,” said the Major, starting on his 
feet—“ I will never believe that the Life-Guards would retreat 
before rebels; and yet why need I say that,” he continued, 
checking himself, “ when I have seen such sights myself ?—Send 
out Pike, and one or two of the servants, for intelligence, and let 
all the men in the Castle and in the village that can be trusted 
take up arms. This old tower may hold them play a bit, if it 
were but victualled and garrisoned—and it commands the pass 
between the high and low countries. It’s lucky I chanced to be 
here.—Go, muster men, Harrison.—You, Gudyill, look what 
provisions you have, or can get brought in, and be ready, if the 
news be confirmed to knock down as many bullocks as you have 
salt for.—The r~U never goes dry,—Then are some old-fashioned 
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enns on the battlements; if we had but ammunition, we should 
do well enough.” 

“ The soldiers left some easks of ammunition at the Grange 
this morning, to bide their return,” said Harrison. 

“ Hasten, then.” said the Major, “and bring it into the Castle, 
with every pike, sword, pistol, or gun, that is within our reach; 
don’t h ave so much as a bodkin—Lucky that I was here!— 
I will speak to my sister instantly.” 

Lady Margaret Bellenden was astounded at intelligence so 
unexpected and so alarming. It had seemed to her that the 
imposing force which had that morning left her walls was 
sufficient to have routed all the disaffected in Scotland, if col¬ 
lected in a body; and now her first reflection was upon the 
inadequacy of their own means of resistance to an army 
strong enough to have defeated Claverhonse and such select 
troops. 

“ Woe’s me! woe’s me!” said she; “what will all that we 
can do avail us, brother?—what will resistance do but bring sure 
destruction on the house, and on the bairn Edith! for, God 
knows, I thinkna on my ain auld life.” 

“ Come, sister,” said the Major, “you must not be cast down; 
the place is strong, the rebels ignorant and ill-provided: my 
brother’s house shall nut be made a den of thieves and rebels 
while old Miles Bellenden is in it. My hand is weaker than it 
was, but I thank my old grey hairs that I have some knowledge 
of war yet. Here comes Pike with intelligence.—What news, 
Pike ? Another Philiphaugh job, eh ?” 

“Ay, ay,” said Pike, composedly; “a total scattering. I 
thought this morning little gnde would come of their new¬ 
fangled gate of slinging their carabines.” 

“ Whom did you see ?—Who gave you the news ? ” asked the 


Major. t 

“O, mair than half-a-dozen dragoon fellows that area’ on the 
spur whilk to get first to Hamilton. They’ll win the race, I 
warrant them, win the battle wha like.” 

“Continneyour preparations, Harrison,” said the alert veteran; 
“ get your ammunition in. and the cattle killed. Send down to 
the borough-town for what meal you can gather.. We must 
not lose an instant.—Had not Edith and you, sister, better 
return to Charnwood, while we have the means of sending you 


there ? ” , ,. , , , 

“ No, brother,” said Lady Margaret, looking very pale, but 

sneaking with the greatest composure; “ since the anld house 

is to be held out, I will take my chance in it. I have tied twice 

from it in mv days, and I have aye found it desolate of its bravest 

and its bonniest when 1 returned; sae that I will e en abide now, 

and end my pilgrimage in it.” ., . .... 

“ It may, on the whole, be the safest course both for Edith 
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and yon,” said the Major; “for the wings will rise all the way 
between this and Glasgow, and make your travelling there, or 
your dwelling at Chamwood, very unsafe.” 

“ So be it then,” said Lady Margaret-. “ And, dear brother, 
as the nearest blood-relation of my deceased husband, I deliver 
to you, by this symbol ”—(hero sho gave into his hand the 
venerable gold-headed staff of the deceased Earl of Torwood)— 
“the keepmgand government, and scncsclialshipof iny Tower of 
Tillietudlom, and the appurtenances thereof, with full power to 
kill, slay, and damage those who shall assail the same, as freely 
as I might do myself. And I trust you will so defend it, ns 
liecomes a house in which his most sacred Majesty has not dis¬ 
dained-” 

“Pshaw! sister.” interrupted the Major, “ we have no time 
t-o speak about the king and his breakfast just now.” 

And, hastily leaving the room, he hurried, with all the alert¬ 
ness of a young man of twenty-five, to examine the state of his 
garrison, and superintend the measures which were necessary 
for defending the place. 

The Tower of Tillietudlein, having very thick walls and very 
narrow windows—having also a very strong court-yard wall, 
with flanking turrets on the only accessible side, and rising on 
the other from the very verge of a precipice, was fully capable 
of defence against anything but a train of heavy artillery. 

Famine or escalade was what the garrison had chiefly to fear, 
For artillery, the top of the Tower was mounted with some anti¬ 
quated wall-pieces and small cannons, which boro the old- 
fashioned names of eulverins, sakers, demi-sakers, falcons, and 
falconets. These the Major, with t he assistance of John Gudyill, 
caused to be scaled and loaded, and pointed them so as to com¬ 
mand the road over the brow of the opposite hill by which the 
rebels must advance, causing, at the same time, two or three trees 
to be cut down, which would have iin)>eded the effect of the artillery 
when it should be necessary to use it. With the trunks of these 
trees, and other materials, ho directed barricades to be constructed 
upon the winding avenue which rose to the Tower along the high¬ 
road, taking care that each should command the other. The large 
gate of the court-yard he barricaded yet more strongly, leaving 
only a wicket open for the convenience of passage, mat ho had 
most to apprehend, was the slenderness or his garrison; for all 
the efforts of the steward were unable to get more than nine men 
under arms, himself and Gudyill included—so much mors popular 
was the cause of the insurgents than that of the Government • 
Major Bellenden, and his trusty servant Pike, made the garrison 
eleven in number, of whom one-half were old men. The round 
dozen might indeed have been made up, would Lady Margaret 
have consented that Goose Gibbie should again take up arms 
But she recoiled from the proposal, when moved by Gudyil] 
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with such abhorrent recollection of the former achievements of 
that luckless cavalier, that she declared she would rather the 
Castle were lost than that ho were to be enrolled in the defence 
of it. With eleven men, however, himself included, Major 
Bellenden determined to hold out the place to the uttermost. 

The arrangements for defence were not made without the 
degree of fracas incidental to such occasions. Women shrieked 
—cattle bellowed—dogs howled—men ran to and fro, cursing and 
swearing without intermission—the lumbering of the old guns 
backwards and forwards shook the battlements—the court 
resounded with the hasty gallop of messengers who went and 
returned upou errands of importance, and the din of warlike pre¬ 
paration was mingled with the sound of female laments. 

Such a Babel of discord might have awakened the slumbers 
of the very dead, and, therefore, was not long ere it dispelled the 
abstracted reveries of Edith Bellenden. She sent out Jenny to 
bring her the cause of the tumult which shook the castle to its 
very basis; but Jenny, once engaged in the bustling tide, found 
so much to ask and to hear, that she forgot the state of anxious 
uncertainty in which she had left her young mistress. Having 
no pigeon to dismiss in pursuit of information w*ln her raven 
messenger had failed to return with it, Edith was compelled to 
venture" in quest of it out of the ark of her own chamber into the 
deluge of confusion which overflowed the rest of the Castle. Six 
voices speaking at once, informed her, in reply to her first 
inquiry, that Claver’so and all his men were killed, and that ten 
thousand whigs were marching to besiege the castle, headed by 
John Balfour of Burley, young Milnwood, and Cuddie Headrigg. 
This strange association of persons seemed to infer the falsehood 
of the who*ie story, and yet the general bustle in the Castle inti¬ 
mated that danger was certainly apprehended. 

“ Where is Lady Margaret ? ” was Edith’s second question. 

“ In her oratory,” was the reply—a cell adjoining to the 
chapel, in which the good old lady was wont to spend the greater 
part of the days destined by the rules of the Episcopal Church to 
devotional observances, as also the anniversaries of those on 
which she had lost her husband and her children, and, finally, 
those hours, in which a deeper and more solemn address to 
Heaven was called for. by national or domestic calamity. # 

“ Where, then,” said Edith, much alarmed, is Major Bel- 

leUl ‘M 3 n the battlements of the Tower, madam, pointing the can- 

^To'the battlements, therefo~e, she made her way, impeded by 
a thousand obstacles, and found the old gentleman in the midst 
of his natural military element, commanding, rebuking encour¬ 
aging, instructing, and exercising all the numerous duties of a 

good governor. 
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“ In tiie name of God, what is the matter, uncle ? ” exclaimed 
Edith. 

“ The matter, my love? ” answered the Major, coolly, as, with 
spectacles on his nose, he examined the position of a gun—“ The 
matter ? Why—raise her breecli a thought more, John Gudyill— 
The matter? Why, Claver’se is routed, my dear, and the whigs 
are coming down upon us in force, that’s all the matter.” 

“ Gracious powers! ” said Edith, whose eye at that instant 
caught a glance of the road which ran up the river; “ and yonder 
they come.” 

“ Yonder!—where?” said the veteran; and, his eyes taking 
the same direction, he beheld a large body of horsemen coming 
down the path. “ Stand to your guns, my lads,” was the first 
exclamation; “ we’ll make them pay toll as they pass the hough. 
—But stay, stay—these are certainly the Life-Guards.” 

“O, no, uncle, no,” replied Edith; “see how disorderly they 
nde, and how ill they keep their ranks. These cannot be the 
tine soldiers that left us this morning*.” 

*‘A h ! m y < j ear £ irl ” answered the Major, “yon do not know 
the difference between men before a battle anu after a defeat; 
but the Life-Guards it is, for I see the red and blue, and tho 
king's colours. I am glad they have brought them off, how¬ 
ever. 

His opinion was confirmed as the troopers approached nearer, 
and finally halted on the road beneath the Tower; while their 
commanding-officer, leaving them to breathe and refresh their 
horses, hastily rode up the hill. 

“It is Claverhouse, sure enough,” said the Major; “I am 

glad he has escaped; but he has lost his famous black horse. 

Jjet Lady Margaret know; John Gudyill; order some refresh- 

ments; get oats for the soldiers' horsesand let us to the hall, 

Edith,, to meet him. I surmise we shall hear but indifferent 
news. 


CHAPTER XX. 

“ With careless gesture, mind unmoved 
On rade he north the plain, ’ 

His seem in throng of fiercest strife, 

When winner aye the same.' '—Hardyknute 

Colonel Grahabte of Claverhouse met 
in the hall of tho Tower, with the same 
courtesy which had graced his manners 
had even had tho composure to rectify in 
of his dress, to wash the signs of battle fr. 


the family, assembled 
serenity and the same 
in the morning. He 
part the derangement 
)m his face and hands. 
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and did not appear more disordered in his exterior than if returned 
from a morning ride. 

"Iain grieved. Colonel Grahame,” said the reverend old lady, 
the tears trickling down her face, “ deeply grieved.” 

“ And I am grieved, my dear Lady ’Margaret,” replied Cla- 
verhonse, “that this misfortune may render your remaining at 
Tillietudlem dangerous for you, especially considering your recent 
hospitality to tho king’s troops, and your well-known loyalty. 
And I came hero chiefly to request Miss Belleuden and you to 
accept my escort (if you will not scorn that of a poor runaway) 
to Glasgow, from whence I will see you safely sent either to 
Edinburgh or to Dumbarton Castle, as you shall think best.” 

“ I am much obliged to you. Colonel Grahame,” replied Lady 
Margaret; ‘ but my brother, Major Bellenden, has taken on him 
the responsibility of holding out tins house against the rebels; 
and, please God, they shall never drive Mnrgaret Bellenden from 
her ain hearth-stane while there’s a bravo man that says he can 
defend it.” 

“ And mil Major Bellenden undertake this ? ” said Claver- 
house hastily, a joyful light glancing from his dark eye as ho 
turned it on the veteran. “Yet, why should I question it? It 
is of a piece with tho rest of his life. But have you the means, 
Major?” 

“ All but men and provisions, with which we are ill supplied,” 
answered the Major. 

“ As for men.” said Claverhonse, “ I will leave you a dozen or 
twenty fellows who will make good a breach against the devil. 
It will be of the utmost service, if you can defend tlm place but 
a week, and by that time you must surely be relieved.” 

“I will make it good for that space, Colonel,” replied the 
Major, “with twenty-five good men and store of ammunition, if 
we should gnaw the soles of our shoes for hunger; but I trust we 
shall get in provisions from the country.” 

“ And Colonel Grahame, if I might presume a request, said 
Lady Margaret, “ I would entreat that Sergeant Francis Stewart 
might command the auxiliaries whom you are so good as to add 
to the garrison of our people; it may serve to legitimate 
jiromotion, and I have a prejudice in favour of his noble 

“ The sergeant’s wars are ended, madam,” said Grahame, in an 
unaltered tone, “ and ho now needs no promotion that an earthly 


“ Pardoif me,” said Major Bellenden, taking Claverhouse by 
the arm, and turning him away from the ladies, but I am 
anxious for my friends. I fear you have other and more impor- 
tant loss. I observe another officer carries your nephew s stan. 


dard. 


“You are right, Major Bellenden,” answered Claverhouse. 
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firmly; “my nephew is no more—he lias died in his duty, as 
became him.” 

“ Great God ! ” exclaimed the Major, “ how unhappy !—the 
handsome, gallant, high-spirited youth! ” 

“ He was indeed all you say,” answered Claverhouse; “ poor 
Richard was to me as an eldest son, the apple of my eye, and 
my destined heir; but he died in his duty, and I—I—Major Bel- 
lenden—” (lie wrung the Majors hand hard as he spoke)—“I 
live to avenge him.” 

Colonel Grahaine,” said the affectionate veteran, his eyes 
filling with tears. “I am glad to see you bear this misfortune 
with such fortitude.” 

''I am u °t a selfish man,” replied Claverhouse, “ though the 
world will tell you otherwise: I am not selfish either in my hopes 
or fears, my joys or sorrows. I have not been severe for myself, 
or grasping for myself, or ambitious for myself. The service of 
my master and the good of the country are what I have tried to 
aim at. I may, perhaps, have driven severity into cruelty, but I 
acted for the best; and now I will not yield to my own feelings a 
deeper sympathy than I have given to those of others ” 

“ I am astonished at your fortitude under all the unpleasant 
circumstances of this affair,” pursued the Major. 

“ Yes ” replied Claverhouse;—“ my enemies in the council 
will lay this misfortune to my charge-1 despise their accusations. 
Ihey will calumniate me to my sovereign—1 can repel their 

charge The public enemy will exult in my flight—I stall find 

h«<!Tiu b, ; ow i * l at they c * nl \ to ° car, y- T1,is that 

has fallen stood betwixt a grasping kinsman and my inheritance, 
for you know that my mamage-bed is barren; yet peace be with 

lo C ^\ mtr V a \ b i C,U - r Spare 1,im t,1Ha y° ur f'iend Lord 
EiandMe, who, after behavmg very gallantly, has, I fear, also 

of tKa'fiS!lT“’ 8 imi ' etuosi ‘y L “<> occasioned the loss 

“Not so Major ” said Grahaine: “ let the living officers bear 
the biame, if there be any ; and let the laurels flourish untarnished 
on the grave of the fallen. I do not, however sneak 
Evaudale’s death as certain; but killed, or primer, \ foa^ lte 

we ! b k * Ye 5i ' e Wa f-® xtr,oate( l from the tumult the last time 

together - W ° T r ° thou on t,ie P°int of leaving the 

field with a rear-guard of scarce twenty men; tho rest of t ! 
reguneut were almost disporsod.” * ° re8t 0t tho 

“ They have rallied again soon,” said the Major, lookmir from 
the window on tho dragoons, who were feeding theiV g lron } 
refreshing themselves Keside the breok g horS6S and 

” Yes.” answered Claverhouse, “my blackguards had little 
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temptation either to desert, or to straggle farther than thev were 
driven by their first panic. There is small friendship and scant 
courtesy between them and the boors of this country; every vil¬ 
lage they pass is likely to rise on them, and so the scoundrels are 
driven back to their colours by a wholesome terror of spits, pike- 
staves, hay-forks, and broomsticks.—But now let ns talk about 
your plans and wants, and the means of corresponding with you. 
To tell you the truth, I doubt being able to make a long stand at 
Glasgow, even when I have joined my Lord Ross ; for this tran¬ 
sient and accidental success of the fanatics will raise the devil 
through all the western counties.” 

They then discussed Major Bellenden’s means of defence, 
and settled a plan of correspondence, in case a general insurrec¬ 
tion took place, as was to be expected. Claverhouse renewed his 
offer to escort the ladies to a place of safety; but. all things con¬ 
sidered, Major Bellenden thought they would bo in equal safety 
at Tillietudlem. 

The Colonel then took a polite leave of Lady Margaret and 
Miss Bellenden, assuring them, that, though he was reluctantly 
obliged to leave them for the present in dangerous circumstances, 
yet nis earliest means should be turned to the redemption of his 
character as a good knight and true, and that they might speedily 

rely on hearing from or seeing him. 

Full of doubt and apprehension, Lady Margaret was little 
able to reply to a speech so much in unison with her. usual 
expressions and feelings, but contented herself with bid ling 
Claverhouse farewell, and thanking him for the succours whuh 
he had promised to leave them. Edith longed to inquire the fate 
of Henry Morton, but could find no pretext for doing so, and 
could only hope that it had made a subject of some part of the 
long private communication which her uncle had held with Cla\ er- 
house. On this subject, however, she was disappointed; for the 
old cavalier was so deeply immersed in the duties of Ins own office, 
that he had scarce said a single word to Claverhouse, excepting 
upon military matters, and most probably would have been 
equally forgetful, had the fate of his own sou, instead of his 

friende, lain in the balance. , r ,, . 

Claverhouse now descended the bank on which the Ca.die 1 

founded in order to put his troops again in motion, and Major 
Bellenden accompanied him to receive the detachment who were 

10 IshaS leave Inglis with you,” said Claverhouse, “ for, as I 

am situated, I cannot snare an officer of rank ; lfc * s aU " C J^ n ^ 0 ’ 
by our joint efforts, to keep the men together But should any 
of our missing officers make their appearance, I authorise you to 
de*E them; g for mjr fellows can witL difficulty be subjected to 

^^His* troops bebg now drawn up, he picked out sixteen men 
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by name, and committed them to the command of Corporal lnglis, 
whom he promoted to the rank of sergeant on the spot. 

“ And hark ye, geutloinen,” was his concluding harangue,— 
“I leave you to defend the house of a lady, and under the com¬ 
mand of her brother, Major Bellenden, a faithful servant to the 
king. You are to behave bravely, soberly, regularly, and obedi¬ 
ently, and each of you shall be handsomely rewarded on my return 
to relieve the garrison. In case of mutiny, cowardice, neglect, of 
duty, or the slightest excess iu the family, the provost-marshal 
and cord—you know I keep my word for good and evil.” 

He touched his hat as lie bade them farewell, aud shook hands 
cordially with Major Bellenden. 

“ Adieu,” he said, “ my stout-hearted old friend ! Good luck 
be with you, and better times to us both ! ” 

The horsemen whom lie commanded had been once more 
reduced to tolerable order by the exertions of Major Allan; and, 
though shorn of their splendour, and with their gilding ali 
besmirched, made a much more regular and military appearance 
on leaving, for the second time, the Tower of Tilliotudlem, than 
when they returned to it after their rout. 

Major Bellenden, now left to his owti resources, sent out 
several vedettes, both to obtain supplies of provisions, and 
especially of meal, and to get knowledge of the motions of tho 
enemy. All the news he could collect ou the secoud subject 
tended to prove that the insurgents meant to remain on tho field 
of battle for that night. But they, ulso, had abroad their detach¬ 
ments and advanced guards, to collect supplies; and great was 
the doubt and distress of those who received contrary orders iu 
the name of the king and in that of tho Kirk—the one command¬ 
ing them to send provisions to victual tho Castle of Tillietudlem 
and the other enjoining them to forward supplies to the camp of 
the godly professors of true religiou, now iu arms for the cause 
of covenanted reformation, presently pitched at Dnimclog. nigh 
to Loudon-hill. Each summons closed with a denunciation of 

fire J\ nd s T on ? lf wa9 neglected; for neither party could 
confide so far in the loyalty or zeal of those whom they addressed 
as to hope they would part with their property upon other terms, 
bo that the poor people knew not what hand to turn themselves 

to; and, to say truth, there were some who turned themselves to 
more than ono. 


“ Thu* kittle times will drive the wisest o’ us daft,” said Niel 
Blane, the prudent host of tho Howff ; “ but I’se aye keep a 
calm sough.—Jenny, what meal is in the girnel ? ” J P 

“ Four bows o’ aitmeal, twa bows o’ bear, and twa bows o’ 
pease,” was Jenny’s reply, 

t* Minnie,” continued Niel Blane, sighing deeply “ let 

Bauldy drive the pease and bear meal to the cLnp at Dr£ncW 
-he a a whig, and was the auld gudewifo’s pLghmT-the 
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maslilum bannocks will suit their muirland stainachs weel. Ho 
maun say it’s the last unce o’ meal in the house, or, if he scruples 
to tell a lie (as it’s no likely he will when it’s for the gude o’ the 
house), he may wait till Duncan Glen, the auld drucken trooper, 
drives up the aitmeal to Tillietudlem, wi’ my dntifu’ service 
to my Leddy and the Major, and I haeua as rnuckle left as will 
mak ray parritch ; and if Duncan manage right, I’ll gie him a 
tass o’ whisky shall mak the blue low* come out at his mouth.” 

“ And what are we to eat oursells then, father,” asked 
Jenny, “ when we liae sent awa the haill meal in the ark and the 


giniel ? ” 

“ We maun gar wheat-flour serve us for a blink,” said Niel, 
in a tone of resignation; “ it’s no that ill food, though far frae 
being sac hearty or kindly to a Scotchman’s stomach as the 
curuey aitmeal is; the Englishers live amaist upon t; but, to be 
sure, the pock-puddings ken nae better.” 

While the prudent and peaceful endeavoured, like IS id Blane, 
to make fair weather with both parties, those who had more 
public (or party) spirit began to take arms on all sides. The 
royalists in the country were not numerous, but were respectable 
from their fortune and influence, being chiefly landed proprietors 
of ancient descent, who, with their brothers, cousins, and de¬ 
pendents to the ninth generation, as well as their domestic ser¬ 
vants, forming a sort of militia, capable of defending their own 
peel-houses against detached bodies of the insurgents, ot 
resisting their demand of supplies, and intercepting those which 
were sent to the Presbyterian camp by others. The news that 
the Tower of Tillietudlem was to be defended against the in¬ 
surgents, afforded great courage and support to these feudal 
volunteers, who considered it as a stronghold to which they 
might retreat, in case it should become impossible for them to 
maintain the desultory war they were now about to wage. 

On the other hand, the towns, the villages, the farm-houses, 
the properties of small heritors, sent forth numerous recruits to 
Z Kbvteriau interest. These men had been the pnnc,pd 
Kiitfcrers during the oppression of the time, iheir rninas were 

“Nnmhera of these U therefore, took up arms ; a.nl ,n 
the phrase of their time and party, prepared to cast in then 

with the victors of Loudon-hill. 



CHAPTER XXI. 


" Ananias. I do not like the man : He is a heathen, 

And speaks the language of Canaau truly. 

“ tribulation. You must await, his calling and the coining 
Of the good spirit. You did ill to upbraid him. " — The A/chemiut, 


We return to Henry Morton, whom we left on the field of battle. 
He was eating, by one of the watch-fires, his portion of tho pro¬ 
visions which had been distributed to the army, and musing 
deeply on the path which he was next to pursue, when Burley 
suddenly came up to him, accompanied by the young minister 
whose exhortation after the victory had produced such a powerful 
effect. 


“Henry Morton,” said Balfour abruptly, “the council of tho 
army of the Covenant, confiding that the"son of Silas Morton 
can never prove a lukewarm Laodicean, or an indifferent Gallio, 
in this great day, have nominated you to be a captain of 
their host, with tho right of a vote in their council, and all 
authority fitting for an officer who is to command Christian 
men.” 


“Mr. Balfour,” replied Morton, without, hesitation, “ I feel 

A i| • . , , surprising that a natural 

sense of the injuries of my country, not to mention those I have 
sustained m my own person, should make me sufficiently willing 
to draw my sword for liberty and freedom of conscience. But I 
will own to you, that I must bo bettor satisfied concerning the 
principles on which you bottom your cause, ere I can agree to 
take a comumud amongst you.” ® 

“ And can you doubt our principles,” answered Burley, “ since 
I^aye stated them to be the reformation both of church and 
state, the rebuilding of tho decayed sand unry, the gathering of 
tlie dispersed saints and the destruction of tho man of sin ? * 

nf fJo W1 ! °Tt frRukly ’ , Balfour ’” replied Morton, “ much 
of this sort of language, winch, I observe, is so powerful with 

nf th- 8 ’ l 6 f ]y loSt 0n mo ‘ ls P ro l ,er you should be aware 
of thm before we commune together.” (The young clergyman 

K e ° ply,) “ 1 d ‘ S , tross y° u ’ «** ” ^ Morton “ but 
perhaps it is because you will not hear mo out. I revere the 

S i 89 d n P 7 03 y 2 U ° r an y Christian can do. 1 look into 
nftd r h hn “ bl f J?°P e of extracting a rule of conduct and a law 
of salvation. But I expect to find this by an examination of their 
general tenor, and of the spirit which they uniformly breathe 
and not ky..^™^ 111 # particular passages from their context or 

mente ZfwwT » S f* U T Phr “ es to 

ts w ith which they have often very slender relation.” 
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The young (livine seemed shocked and thunderstruck with 
this declaration, and was about to remonstrate. 

“ Hush ! Ephraim ! ” said Burley; “ remember he is but as a 
babe in swaddling clothes.—Listen to me, Morton. I will speak 
to thee in the worldly language of that carnal reason, which is, 
for the present, thy blind aud imperfect guide. What is the 
object for which thou art content to draw thy 6Word ? Is it not 
that the church and state should be reformed by the free voice of 
a free parliament, with such laws as shall hereafter prevent the 
executive government from spilling the blood, torturing and 
imprisoning the persons, exhausting the estates, and trampling 
upon the consciences of men. at their own wicked pleasure ? ” 

“ Most certainly,” said Morton; “ such I esteem legitimate 
causes of warfare, and for such I will fight while I can wield a 

“Nay, but,” said Maebriar, “ye handle this matter too 
tenderly; nor will my conscience permit mo to fard or daub over 

the causes of divine wrath-” 

** Peace, Ephraim Maebriar! ” again interrupted Burley. 

“ I will not peace,” said the young man. “ Is it not the 
cause of my Master who hath sent me ? Is it not a pnrfaue and 
an Erastian destroying of His authority, usurpation of His power, 
denial of His name, to place either King or Parliament in His 
place as the master and governor of His household, the adulterous 

husband of His spouso ? ” . 

“You speak well,” said Burley, dragging him aside, but 

not wisely. Your own ears have heard this night in council how 
this scattered remnaut aro broken aud divided, and would ye now 
make a veil of separation betweeu them wou <1 ye build a wall 
with unslaked mortar ?-if a fox go up. it will breach it. . .. 

“ I know,” said the young clergyman, in reply, that, tlion 
art faithful, honest, and zealous, even unto slaying ; but. belieie 
me this worldly craft, this temporising with sm and with mfirrn* 
jty is in itself a falling away; and. I tear, me, Heaven will not 
honour us to do much more for His glory, \\ hen we seek to 
carnal cunning and to a fleshly arm. The sanctified end must bo 

f0r “'toll thee I like it not.” said Maebriar. “Wj™* 
0I,P ”weU C S-’Balfour, “thou kuuwest .1,0 hoaliug 
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resolution that the council have adopted—to make a comprehend¬ 
ing declaration, that may suit the tender consciences of all who 
groan under the yoke of our present oppressors. Return to the 
council if thou wilt, and get them to recall it, and send forth one 
upon narrower grounds. But abide not here to hinder my gaining 
over this youth, whom my soul travails for; his name alone will 
call forth hundreds to our banners.” 


“ Do as thou wilt, then,” said Macbriar; “ but I will not 
assist to mislead the youth, nor bring Ixim into jeopardy of life, 
unless upon such grounds as will ensure his eternal reward.” 

The more artful Balfour then dismissed the impatient 
preacher, and returned to his proselyto. 

That we may be enabled to dispense with detailing at length 
the arguments by which ho urged Morton to join the insurgents, 
we shall take this opportunity to give a brief sketch of the person 
by whom they were used, and the motives which he had for 
interesting himself so deeply in the conversion of young Morton 
to his cause. 


John Balfour of Kiuloch, or Burley (for he is designated 
both ways in the histories and proclamations of that melancholy 
period), was a gentleman of some fortune, and of good family, in 
the county of Fife, and had been a soldier from his youth upwards. 
In the younger part of his life he had been wild and licentious, 
but had early laid aside open profligacy, and embraced tho 
strictest tenets of Calvinism. Uufortunately, habits of excess 
and intemperance were more easily rooted out of his dark, satur¬ 
nine, and enterprising spirit than the vices of revenge and am¬ 
bition, which continued, notwithstanding his religious professions, 
to exercise no small sway over his mind. Daring in design, pre- 
cipitate and violent in execution, and going to the very cxtroniity 
of tho most rigid recusancy, it was his ambition to place himself 
at the head of the Presbyterian interest. 

To attain this emiuenco among the whigs, he had been 
active m attending their conventicles, and more than once had 
commanded them when they appeared in arms, and beaten off tho 
forces sent to disperse them. At length, the gratification of his 
ovm fierce enthusiasm, joined, as some say, with motives of pri. 
vate revenge, placed him at the head of that party who assassin¬ 
ated the Primate of Scotland, as the author of tho sufferings of 
the Presbyterians. . The violent measures adopted by Govern¬ 
ment to revenge this deed, not on the perpetrators only, but on 
the whole professors of the religion to which they belonged 
together with long previous sufferings, without any prospect of 
deliverance except by force of arms, occasioned the insurrection 
which, as we have already seen, commenced by the defeat of 
Claverhonse in the bloody skirmish of Loudon-hul 

But Burley, notwithstanding the share ho had in the victory 

was far from finding himself at the summit which his ambition 
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aimed at. This was partly owing to the various opinions enter¬ 
tained among the insurgents concerning the murder of 
Archbishop Sharpe. The more violent among them did, indeed, 
approve of this act as a deed of justice, executed upon a persecu¬ 
tor of God’s church through the immediate inspiration of the 
Deity; but the greater part of the Presbyterians disowned the 
deed as a crime highly culpable, although they admitted that the 
Archbishop’s punishment had by no means exceeded his deserts. 
The insurgents differed in another main point, which has been 
already touched upon. The more warm and extravagant fanatics 
condemned, as guilty of a pusillanimous abandonment of the 
rights of the church, those preachers and congregations who were 
contented, in any manner, to exercise their religion through the 
permission of the ruling government. This, they said, was 
absolute Erastianism, or subjection of the church of God to the 
regulations of an earthly government, and therefore but one 
degree better than prelacy or popery.—Again, the more moderate 
party were content to allow the king’s title to the throne, and in 
secular affairs to acknowledge his authority, so long, as it was 
exercised with due regard to the liberties of the subject, and in 
conformity to the laws of the realm. But the tenets of the 
wilder sect (called, from their leader, Richard Cameron, by the 
name of Camcronians) went the length of disowning the reigning 
monarch, and every one of his successors who should not acknow¬ 
ledge the Solemn League and Covenant. The seeds of disunion 
were, therefore, thickly sown in this ill-fated party; and Balfour, 
however enthusiastic, and however much attached to the most 
violent of those tenets which wo have noticed, saw nothing but 
ruin to the general cause, if they were insisted on during this 
crisis when unity was of so much consequence. Hence lie dis¬ 
approved, as we have seen, of the honest, downright, and ardent 
/.eal of Macbriar, and was extremely desirous to receive the 
assistance of the moderate party of Presbyterians in the imme¬ 
diate overthrow of the Government, with the hope of being 
hereafter able to dictate to them what should bo substituted in 

^ P He C wa S , on this account, particularly ausious to secure the 

accession of Henry Morton to the cause of the> 
memory of his father was generally esteemed among the Pires by 
tcriansr and as few persons of any decent quality had joined the 
^surgents tlds young man’s family and prospects were such as 

ZSirrt L ilingchosen . 'caden Thr^gh Mor o a 

means as being the son of his ancient comrade, Barley ° 0 “ C0lv f* 
he migh t cacrcfso some influence over the more hberal part of the 
army.^and ultimately, perhaps, ingratmte tomse^o ar w. h 
them as to be chosen commander-in-chief, which was the mar* 
S "hid! his ambition aimed He had, therefore 
ing till any other person took up the subject, exalted to the 
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council the talents and disposition of Morton, and oasily obtained 
his elevation to the painful rank of a leader in this disunited and 
undisciplined army. 

The arguments by which Balfour pressed Morton to accept 
of this dangerous promotion, as soon as lie had gotten rid of his 
less wary and uncompromising companion, Macbriar, were 
sufficiently artful and urgent. He did not affect either to deny 
or to disguise that the sentiments which ho himself entertained 
concerning church government went as far as those of the 
preacher who had just left thorn ; but. lie argued, that when the 
affairs of the nation wore at such a desperate crisis, minute differ¬ 
ence of opinion should not prevent those who, in general, wished 
well to their oppressed country, from drawing their swords in its 
behalf. Many of the subjects of division—as, for example, that 
concerning the Indulgence itself—arose, ho obsorved, out of cir¬ 
cumstances which would cease to exist, provided their attempt 
to free the country should bo successful, seeing that the Presby¬ 
tery, being in that case triumphant, would need to make no such 
compromise with the Government ; and, consequently, with tho 
abolition of the Indulgence, all discussion of its legality would bo 
at once ended. He insisted much and strongly upon tho neces¬ 
sity of taking advantage of this favourable crisis, upon the 
certainty of their being joined by the force of tho whole western 
shires, and upon the gross guilt which those would incur who 
seeing the distress of the country, and the increasing tyraunv 
with which it was governed, should, from fear or indifference, 
withhold their activo aid from the good cause. 

Morton wanted not these arguments to induce him to join in 
any insurrection which might appear to have a feasible prospect 
of freedom to the country He doubted, indeed, greatly, whether 

a - 6mp Was hkc,y ^ be s »l>l>orted by the strength 
sufficient to insure success, or by the wisdom and liberality of 

spirit necessary to make a ? ood use of the advantages that might 

be gamed. Upon the whole, however, considering the wrongs 

r rS °\'■ •l ^ dured / aud thoso which he had seen daily 
inflicted on his fellow-subjects-mcditating also upon tho pre¬ 
carious and dangerous situation in which ho already stood with 
nf 1° p 10 ! Gov °rament-ho conceived himself, in every point 
in arms! ^ Up0U ° J ° m tb ° bod ^ of Presbyterians already 

, ® ut , W ] ,ile ho fussed to Burley his acquiescence in the vote 
which had named him a loader among the insurgents and a 
member of their council of war, it was°not without^ qualifica- 

r .,^\ am willing, ’ ho said, “ to contribute everything within mv 
Hunted power to effect the emancipation of my couutrv But 

««o°n S' St r 1 Approve, L the de^T'of « „ 

»ct,on in which tins nsmg seems to Imre originated f’and no 
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arguments should induce me to join it, if it is to be carried on by 
such measures as that with which it has commenced.” 

Burley’s blood rushed to his face, giving a ruddy and dark 
glow to his swarthy brow. 

“You mean,” ho said, in a voice which he designed should 
not betray any emotion—“You mean the death of James 
Sharpe ? ” 

“ Frankly,” answered Morton, “ such is my meaning.” 

“ You imagine, then,” said Burley, “that the Almi ghty, in 
times of difficulty, does not raise up instruments to deliver His 
church from her oppressors? You are of opinion that the 
justice of an execution consists, not in the extent of the 
sufferer’s crime, or in his having merited punishment, or in the 
wholesome and salutary effect which that example is likely to 
produce upon other evil-doers, but hold that it rests solely in the 
robe of the judge, the height of the bench, and the voice of the 
doomster ? Is not just punishment justly inflicted, whether on 
the scaffold or the moor ? And where constituted judges, from 
cowardice, or from having cast in their lot with transgressors, 
suffer them not only to pass at liberty through the land, but to 
sit in the high places, and dye their garments in the blood of the 
saints—is it not well done in any brave spirits who shall draw 
their private swords in the public cause ? ” . 

“I have no wish to judge this individual action,” replied 
Morton, “ further than is necessary to make you fully aware of 
my principles. I therefore repeat, that the case you have sup¬ 
posed does not satisfy my judgment. That the Almighty, in His 
mysterious providence, may bring a bloody man to an end 
deservedly bloody, does not vindicate thoso who, without author- 
itv of any kind, take upon themselves to bo the instruments of 
execution, and presume to call them the executors of Divine 


« And were we not so ? ” said Burley, in a tone of fierce 
enthusiasm. “ Were not we-was not every one who owned the 
interest of the Covenanted Church of Scotland bound by that 
covenant to cut off the Judas who had sold the ca ®“ ° f 
fifty thousand morks a-year? Had we met him by the way^as 
he came down from London, and there smitten him with the edge 
if 6 the sword wo had done but the duty of men faithful to our 
cause and to our oaths recorded in heaven. Was not the 
execution itself a proof of our warrant ? D.d not the Lord 
deliver him into our hands when we looked out but for one ot his 
inferior tools of persecution ? Did we not pray fo ^ jesoh-ed 
how wc should act, and was it not borne m on hearts as .f 
had been written on them with the point of a diamond Ye sha 
surely take him and slay him ? ’-Was not the trag Kly fuU haU 
an hour in acting ere the sacrifice was competed, and that 1 .1 an 
open heath, and within the patrols of thoir garrisons—an y , 
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who interrupted the ~reat work ?—WI 1 . 1 t dog so much us bayed 
us during the pursuit, the taking, the slaying, and the dispers- 
mgr' I hen, who will say—who dare say, that a mightier arm 
than ours was not herein revealed 

. “ Y ° u deceiv « yourself, Mr. Balfour,” said Morton: “such 
eireumstanees of facility of execution and escape have often 
attended the commission of the most enormous crimes.—But it is 
not mine to judge you I have not forgotten that the way was 
opened to the former liberation of Scotland by an act of violenco 

hand\f rX* T 3 nstif y-''’ 0 of Camming by tho 

hand of Robert Bruce; and, therefore, condemning this action 

as I do and must, I am not unwilling to suppose that you may 

S? fa thSl e rfSf ,Cating u “7 oup 1 own eyes though noUn mini, 
or in those of sober reason. I only now mention it, because I 

desire you to understand that 1 join a cause supported by men 
e gaged in open war, which it is proposed to carry on according 

o? It ^ e V fC { Vili8ed l Da ; i0nS ' With0llt iu *"7 respect approving 
of the act of violence which gave immediate rise to it.” g 

.Balfour bit his lip, and with difficulty suppressed a vinlont 

5™;-. He perceived with disappointmentthlt upon ™inU 

of principl 0 , his young brother-in-arms possessed a clearness of 
if “ti 4 5 rmness of m>ud, which afforded but little hone 

he CXOrt t^ ,at degree of influence over him which 

psssa issss 

™ id»— - *• 

sksI i? 

—es on tlie motivos Of many „? Zot wh“ 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

“And look how many Grecian tents do stand 
Hollow upon this plain—so many hollow factions.” 

Troilus and Cressida. 

In a hollow of the hill, about a quarter of a mile from the field 
of battle, was a shepherd's hut—a miserable cottage, which, as 
the only enclosed spot within a moderate distance, the leaders of 
the Presbyterian army had chosen for their council-house. 
Towards this spot Burley guided Morton, who was surprised, as 
he approached it, at the multifarious confusion of sounds which 
issued from its precincts. The calm and anxious gravity which 
it might be supposed would have presided in councils held on 
such important subjects, and at a period so critical, seemed to 
have <nven place to discord wild, and loud uproar, which fell on 
the ear of their new ally as an evil augury of their future 
measures. As they approached the door, they fouml it open 
indeed, but choked up with the bodies and heads of countrymen, 
who, though no members of the council, felt no scruple in intrud¬ 
ing themselves upon deliberations in which they were so deeply 
interested. By expostulation, by threats, and even by some 
degree of violence, Burley, the sternness of whose character 
maintained a sort of superiority over these disorderly forces, 
compelled the intruders to retire, and, introducing Morton into 
the cottage, secured tho door behind them against impertinent 
curiosity. At a less agitating moment, the young man might 
have been entertained with the singular scene of which he now 

found himself an auditor and a spectator. 

The precincts of the gloomy and ruinous hut were enlightened 
partly by some furze which blazed on the hearth, the smoke 
whereof, having no legal vent, eddied around, and formed over 

the heads of the assembled council a clouded ca “?P7”J^ 

as their metaphysical theology —through which, like stars 

through mist, were dimly seen to twinkle a few blinking caudles, 

or ratfier rushes dipped in tallow, the property of the poor owner 

of the cotta ire which were stuck to the walls by patches of wet 

clav This broken and dusky light showed many a countenance 

elafed witlfspiritual pride, ./roared dark by ^us.asm; 

and some whose anxious, wandering, and uncerta l k ^ 

they felt themselves rashly embarked in a cause 7 

neither courage nor conduct to bring to a goo . 7 dee( j a 

not liow to abandon, for very shame. y ^ nuin {, or 

doubtful and disunited body The_most active Ml^ ^ 

were those concerned with Burley in _ . %mi tnorther 

four or five of whom had found their way to Loudon-hill, together 
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with other men of the same relentless and uncompromising zeal, 
who had in various ways given desperate and unpardouablo 
offence to the Government. 

With them were mingled their preachers, men who had 
spurned at the indulgence offered by Government, and preferred 
assembling their Hocks in tho wilderness, to worshipping in 
temples built by human hands, if their doing the latter should 
be construed to admit any right on the part of their rulers to 
interfere with the supremacy of tho Kirk. The other class of 
councillors were such gentlemen of small fortune, and substantial 
farmers, as a sense of intolerable oppression had induced to take 
arms and join tho insurgents. These also had thoir clergymen 
with them ; and such divines, having many of them taken 
advantage of the indulgence, were prepared to resist the measures 
of their more violout brethren, who proposed a declaration in 
which they should give testimony against the warrants and 
instructions for indulgence as sinful and unlawful acts. This 
delicate question had been passed over in silence in tho first 
draft of the manifestoes which they intended to publish of the 
reasons of their gathering in arms; but it had been stirred 
auew during Balfour’s absence, and, to his great vexation, ho 
now found that both parties had opened upon it in full cry— 
Macbriar, Kettledruinmle, and other teachers of tho wauderers, 
being at the very springtide of polemical discussion with Po‘er 
Ponudtext, the indulged pastor of Miluwood’s parish, who, it 
seems, bad e'en girded himself with a broadsword, but, ere lie 
was called upon to fight for the good cause of Presbytery in the 
field, was manfully defending his own dogmata in "the council. 
It was the din of this conflict, maintained chiefly between 
Ponudtext and Kettledmmmle, together with tho clamour of 
their adherents, which had saluted Morton’s cars upon approach¬ 
ing the cottage. Indeed, as both the divines wero men well 
gifted with words and lungs, and each fierce, ardent, and intoler- 
nut in defence of his own doctrine, prompt in the recollection of 
texts wherewith thev battorod each other without mercy, and 
deeply impressed with the importance of the subject of discussion, 
the noiso of the debate betwixt them fell little short of that, which 
might have attended au actual bodily conflict. 

Burley, scandalised at the disunion implied in this virulent 
strife of tongues, interposed botweou the disputants, and by 
some general remarks on the unseasonablencss of discord a 
soothing address to the vanity of eaeh party, and tho exertion of 
the authority which his sendees in that day’s victory entitled 
him to assume, at length succeeded iu prevailing upon them to 
adjourn farther discussion of the controversy. But although 
Kettlednunmle and Pound text wero thus for the time silenced 
they continued to eye each other like two dogs, who, bavin* been 
separated by the authority of their masters while fighting have 
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rot rented, each beneath tiie chair of his owner, still watching each 
other's motions, and indicating, by occasional growls, by the 
erected bristles of the back and ears, and by the red glance of 
the eye, that their discord is uuappeased, and that they only 
•wait the first opportunity afforded by any general movement 
or commotion in the company, to fly once more at each other’s 
throats. 

Balfour took advantage of the momentary pause to present 
to the council Mr. Henry Morton of Milnwood. as one touched 
with a sense of the evils of the times, and willing to peril goods 
and life in the precious cause for which his father, the renowned 
Silas Morton, had given in bis time a soul-stirring testimony. 
Morton was instantly received with the right hand of fellowship 
by his ancient pastor, Poundtext, and by those among the insur¬ 
gents who supported the more moderate principles. The others 
muttered something about Erastianisin, and reminded each 
other in whispers that Silas Morton, once a stout and worthy 
servant of the Covenant, had been a backslider in the day when 
the resolutioners had led the way in owning the authority ol 
Charles Stuart, therebv making a gap whereat the present tyrant 
was afterwards brought in, to the oppression both ot Kirk ami 
country. They added, however, that, on this great day of calling, 
they would not refuse society with any who should put hand to 
the plough; and so Morton was installed in his office of leader 
and councillor, if not with the full approbation of his colleagues, 
at least without any formal or avowed dissent. They proceeded, 
on Burleys motion, to divide among themselves the command ot 
the men'who had assembled, and whose numbers were daily 
increasin'* In this partition, the insurgents of Poundtext a 
parish and congregation were naturally placed tinder the 
command of Morton : an arrangement mutually agreeiiblc to 
both narties as he was recommended to their confidente, <- 
w° U iy hU personal qualities as his having been born among 

the When this task was accomplished, it became neecssary to 

silllllsi 

more wild and tbe more ier of rei)( i ezv0 us to the 

plausibly urged, a strong i; c tri!.t snnnosiu«* the insurgents 

cavaliers and malignants of tbe^stricbsnppos^ug « o _g 

re to march onward and leavL'V'f po^dtext and those of 
10 " o£ the 


were 

was 
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period, he had 110 hesitation in offering his advice upon military 
matters, of which he was profoundly ignorant—“ I opine that wo 
should take in and raze that stronghold of the woman Lady 
Margaret Bellenden, even though we should build a fort and 
raise a mount against it; for the race is a rebellious and a bloody 
race, and their hand has been heavy on the children of the Cove¬ 
nant, both in the former and the latter times. Their hook hath 
been in our noses, and their bridle betwixt our jaws.” 

“ What are their means and men of defence ? ” said Burley. 
u The place is strong; but 1 cannot conceive that two women can 
make it good against a host.” 

“ Thero is also,” said Poundtext, “ Harrison the steward, and 
John Gudyill, even the lady’s chief butler, who boasteth himself 
a man of war from his youth upward, and who spread the banner 
against the good cause with that man of Belial, Jamos Grahame 
of Montrose.” 

“ Pshaw ! ” returned Burley, scornfully—“ a butler! ” 

“Also, there is that ancient malignant,” replied Poundtext, 
“ Miles Bellenden of Charnwood, whose hands have been dipped 
in the blood of the saints.” 

“ If that,” 6aid Burley, “ be Miles Bellenden, the brother of 
Sir Arthur, he is one whose sword will not turn back from battle; 
but he must now be stricken in years.” 

“ There was word in the country as I rode along,” said another 
of the council, “ that so soon as they heard of the victory which 
has been given to us, tliov caused shut the gates of the tower, 
and called in men, and collected ammunition. They wore over a 
fierce and a malignant house.” 

“ We will not, with my consent,” said Burley, “engage in a 
siege which may consume time. We must rush forward, and 
follow our advantage by occupying Glasgow; for I do not fear 
that the troops we have this day beaten, even with the assistance 
of my Lord Ross’s regiment, will judge it safo to await our 
coming.” 

“ Howbeit,” said Poundtext, “ we may display a banner before 
the Tower, and blow a trumpet, and summon them to come forth, 
It may be that they will give over the place into our mercy, 
though they be a rebellious people. And we will summon the 
women to come forth of their stronghold, that is, Lady Margarot 
Bellenden and her grand-daughter, and Jenny Dennison, which 
is a girl of an ensnaring eye, and the othor maids, and we will 
give them a safe-conduct, and send them in peaco to the city 
even to the town of Edinburgh. But John Gudyill, and Hugh 
Harrison, and Miles Bellenden, we will restrain with fettersof 

iron, even as they, in times bypast, have done to the martyred 
saints.” J 

“ Who talks of safe conduct and of peace ? ” said a shrill 
broken, and overstrained voice, from the crowd. 
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“ Peace, brother Habakkuk,’’ said Macbriar, iu a soothing 
tone, to the speaker. 

“ I will not hold my peace,” reiterated the strange and un¬ 
natural voice; “is this a time to speak of peace, when the earth 
quakes, and the mountains are rent, and the rivers are changed 
into blood, and the two-edged sword is drawn from the sheath 
to drink gore as if it were water, and devour desk as the fire 
devours dry stubble ? ” 

While he spoke thus, the orator struggled forward to the inner 
part of the circle, and presented to Morton’s wondering eyes a 
figure worthy of such a voice and such language. The rags of a 
dress which liad once been black, added totho tattered fragments 
of a shepherd’s plaid, composed a covering scarce fit for the pur¬ 
poses of decency, much less for those of warmth or comfort. A 
long beard, as white as snow, hung down on his breast, and 
mingled with bushy, uncombed, grizzled hair, which hung in 
elf-locks around his wild and staring visage. The features seemed 
to be extenuated by penury and famine, until they hardly retained 
the likeness of a human aspect. The eyes, grey, wild, and 
wandering, evidently betokened a bewildered imagination. He 
held in his hand a rusty sword, clotted with blood, as were his 
long, lean hands, which were garnished at the extremity with 
nails like eagles’ claws. 

“ In the name of Heaven, who is he ? ” said Morton iu a 


whisper to Poundtext—surprised, shocked, aiul even startled, at 
this ghastly apparition, which looked more like the resurrection 
of some cannibal priest, or Druid red from his human sacrifice, 
than like an earthly mortal. 

“ It is Habakkuk Mucklewrath,” answered Poundtoxt, in the 
same tone, “ whom the enemy have long detained in captivity iu 
forts and castles, until his understanding hath departed from him, 
and, as I fear, an evil demon hath possessed him. Nevertheless, 
our violent brethren will have it that he speaketh of the Spirit, 
and that they fructify by his pouring forth.” 

Here he was interrupted by Mucklewrath, who cried, in a 
voice that made the very beams of the roof quiver—“ Who talks 
of peace and safe-conduct? who speaks of mercy to the bloody 
house of the malignants 1 I say, take the infants and dash them 
against the stones—take the daughtersand themothersof tholiou.se, 
and hurl them from the battlements of their trust, that the dogs 
may fatten on their blood as they did on that of Jezebel, tlie 
spouse of Ahab, and that their carcasses may be dung to the face 
of the field even in the portion of their fathers. # 

“ He speaks right,” said more than one sullen voice from 
behind. “ We will be honoured with little service in the great 
cause, if wo already make fair weather with Heaven s enemies 
“ This is utter abomination and daring impiety, said Morton, 
unable to contain his indignation-- What blessing can yon 
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expect in a cause, in which you listen to the mingled ravings of 
madness and atrocity P ” 

“ Hush, young man ! ” said Kettledrummle, “ and reserve thy 
censure for that for which thou caust render a reason. It is not 
for thee to judge into what vessels the Spirit may ho poured.” 

“We judge of the tree by the fruit,” said Poundtext, “and 
allow not that to be of divine inspiration that contradicts the 
divine laws.” 

“ You forget, brother Poundtext,” said Maebriar, “that 
these are the latter days, when signs and wonders shall be 
multiplied.” 

Poundtext stood forward to reply ; but, ere lie could articulate 
a word, the insane preacher broke in with a scream that drowned 
all competition. 

“Who talks of signs and wonders? Am not I Habakkuk 
Mucklewrath, whose name is changed to Magor-Missabib, be¬ 
cause I am made a terror unto myself and unto all that are 
around me?—I heard it —When did I hear it?—was it not in 
the Tower of the Bass, that overhangeth the wide wild sea ?— 
and it howled in the winds, and it roared in the billows, and it 
screamed, and it whistled, and it clanged, with the screams and 
the clang and the whistle of the sea-birds, as they floated, and 
flew, ana dropped, and dived, on the bosom of the wnters. I saw 
it—Where did I see it ?—was it not from the high peaks of 
Dumbarton, when I looked westward upon the fertile land, and 
northward on the wild Highland hills; when the clouds gnthored 
and the tempest came, and the lightnings of heaven flashed iu 
sheets as wide as the banners of an host ?—What did I see ?— 
Dead corpses and wounded horses, the rushing together of battle, 
and garments rolled in blood.—What heard I ?—The voice that 
cried. Slay, slay—smite—slay utterly—let not your eye have pity ! 
slay utterly, old and young, the maiden, the child, and the woman 
whose head is grey !—Defile the house, and fill the courts with 
the slain ! ” 

“ We receive the command I ” exclaimed more than one of the 
company. “ Six days he hath not spoken nor broken bread, and 
now his tongue is unloosed:—We receive the command—as he 
hath said, so will we do.” 

Astonished, disgusted, and horror-struck at what he had seen 
and heard, Morton turned away from the circle and left the 
cottage. He was followed by Burley, who had his eyo on his 
motions. 

“ Whither are you going ? ” said the latter, taking him by the 
arm. J 

“ Anywhere—I care not whither; but here I will abide no 
longer.” 

“ Art thou so soon weary, young man P ” answered Burley 
“Thy hand is but now put to the plough, and wouldst thou 
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already abandon it? Is this thy adherence to the cause of thy 
father? ” 

“ No cause,” replied Morton, indignantly—“ no cause can 
prosper, so conducted. One party declares for the ravings of a 
bloodthirsty madman; another leader is an old scholastic pedant; 
a third ”—he stopped, and his companion continued the sentence 
—“ Is a desperate homicide, thou wouldst say, like John Balfour 
of Burley ?—I can bear thy misconstruction without resentment. 
Thou dost not consider, that it is not men of sober and self-seek¬ 
ing minds, who arise in these days of wrath to execute judgment 
and to accomplish deliverance. Hadst thou but seen the armies 
of England, during her Parliament of 1G40. whose ranks were 
filled with sectaries and enthusiasts, wilder than the anabaptists 
of Munster, thou wouldst have had more cause to marvel; and 
yet these men were uncouquered on the field, and their hands 
wrought marvellous things for the liberties of the land.” 

“ But their affairs.” replied Morton, “ were wisely conducted, 
and the violence ot their zeal expended itself in their exhortations 
and sermons, without bringing divisions into their councils, or 
cruelty into their conduct. I have often heard my father say so, 
and protest, that he wondered at nothing so much as the contrast 
between the extravagance of their religious tenets, and the 
wisdom and moderation with which they conducted their civil 
and military affairs. But our councils seem all one wild chaos 

of confusion.” , r . „ , 

“ Thou must have patience, Henry Morton, answered 

Balfour; “thou must not leave the cause of thy religion and 
country either for one wild word or one extravagant action. 
Hear me. I have already persuaded the wiser of our friends, 
that the councillors are too numerous, and that we cannot expect 
that the Midianites shall, by so large a number, be delivered into 
our hands. They have hearkened to my voice, and our assemblies 
will be shortly reduced within such a number as can consult and 
act together; and in them thou shalt have a free voice as well 
as in ordering our affairs of war, and protecting those to whom 
mercy should be showu-Art then now satisfied i* 

“'It will give mo pleasure, doubtless answered Morton, to 
be the means of softening the horrors of civil war; and I wi 
not leave the post I have taken, unless I see measures adopted 
at which my conscience revolts. But to no bloody executions 
after quarter asked, or slaughter without trial, will I lenl 
countenance or sanction; and you may depend on my opposing 
them with both heart and hand, as constantly and resolutely, if 
attempted ,by our own followers, as when they are the work of 

the enemv.” , , . .. ,, 

Balfour waved his hand impatiently. , , , 

“Thou wilt find,” he said, “ that the stubborn and hard 

hearted generation with whom we deal must be chastised with 
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mormons ere their hearts be humbled, and ere they accept, the 
punishment of their iniquity. The word is gone forth against 
them ‘I will bring a sword upon you that shall avenge the 
quarrel of my Covenant.’ But what is done shall be done 
gravely, and with discretion, like that of the worthy James 
Kelvin, who executed judgment on the tyrant and oppressor, 

to you,” replied Morton, “that I feel still more 
abhorrent at cold-blooded and premeditated cruelty, than at that 
which is practised in the heat of zeal and resentment. 

“ Thou art yet but a youth,” replied Balfour, and hast not 
learned how light in the balance are a few drops of blood in 
comparison to the weight and importance of this great national 
testimony. But be not afraid—thyself shall vote and judge in 
these matters; it may be we shall seo little cause to strive 

together anent them.” , , .. ~ , 

With this concession Morton was compelled to be satisfied 

for the present; and Burley left him, advising him to lie down 
and get some rest, as the host would probably move m the 

morning. . i i o >> 

“And you,” answered Morton—“do not you go to rest alsor 

“ No, said Burley; “ my eyes must not yet know slumber. 
This is no work to be done lightly. I have vet to perfect the 
choosing of the committee of leaders, and I will call you by times 
in the morning, to be present at their consultation.” 

He turned away, and left Morton to his repose. 

The place in which he found himself was not ill adapted for 
the purpose, being a sheltered nook, beneath a large rock, well 
protected from the prevailing wind. A quantity of moss, with 
which the ground was overspread, made a conch soft enough for 
one who had suffered so much hardship and anxiety. Morton 
wrapped himself in the horseman’s cloak which ho had still 
retained, stretched himself on the ground, and had not long 
indulged in melancholy reflections on the state of the country 
and upon his own condition, ere he was relieved from them by 
deep and sound slumber. 

The rest of the army slept on the ground, dispersed in groups, 
which chose their beds on the fields as they could best find 
shelter 4 and convenience. A few of the principal leaders held 
wakeful conference with Burley on the state of their affairs, and 
some watchmen were appointed, who kept themselves on the alert 
by chanting psalms, or listening to the exercises of the moro 
gifted of their number. 
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“C5ot with much ease—uow merrily to horse.’* 

Henry IF., Port I. 

With the first peep of day Henry awoke, and found the faithful 
C u, jdie standing beside him with a portmanteau in his hand. 

“ I hae been just putting your honour’s things in readiness 
again ye wore waking,” said Caddie, “as is my duty, seeing ye 
hue been sae gude as to tak me into your service.” 

“I take you into my service, Caddie?"said Morton; “you 
must be dreaming.” 

" Na, ua, stir, ’ answered Cuddie; “ didna I say, when I was 
tied on the horse yonder, that if ever ye gat loose I would bo 
vour servant, and yo didna say no ? and if that isna hiring, I 
keuna what is. Yegae me nae aides, indeed, but ye had gien me 
eneugh before at Milnwood.” 

“ Well, Cuddie, if you insist on taking the chance of my 
unprosperous fortunes-” 

“ Ou ay, I’se warrant us a’ prosper weel eneugh,” answered 
Cuddie, ckeeringly, “ an anes my auld mitlier was weel putten 
up. I hae begun the campaigning trade at an end that is easy 
eneugh to learn.” 

“ Pillaging, I suppose ? ” said Morton, ‘‘ for how else could 
you come by that portmanteau ? ” 

“ I wotna if it’s pillaging, or how ye ca’t,” said Cuddie ; “ but 
it comes natural to a body, and it’s a profitable trade. Our folk 
had tirled the dead dragoons as bare as bawbees before we were 
loose amaist.—But when I saw the whigs a’ weel yokit by the 
lugs to Kettledrummle and the other chield, I set off at the lang 
trot on my ain errand and your honour’s. Sae I took up the 
syko a wee bit, away to the right, where I saw the marks o’ rnony 
a horse-foot, and sure eneugh I cam to a place where there had 
been some clean leatherin’, and a’ the puir (shields were lying 
there buskit wi’ their claes just as they had put them on that 
morning—naebody had found out that pose o’ carcages—and wha 
suld lie in the midst thereof (as my inither says) but our auld 
acquaintance, Sergeant Bothwell ? ” 

“ Ay ! has that man fallen ? ” said Morton. 

“ Troth has he.” answered Cuddie; “ and his ecu were open 
and his brow bent, and his teeth clenched thegither, like the 
jaws of a trap for foumarts when the spring's doun—I was 
amaist feared to look at him; however, I thought, to hae turn 
about wi’ him, and sae I e’en riped his pouches, as he had dune 
rnony an honester man’s; and liere’s your ain siller again (or 
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your uncle’s, which is the same) that he got at Miluwood that 
unlucky night that made us a’ sodgers thegit-her.” 

“ There can be no harm, Cuddie,” said Morton, “in making 
use of this money, since we know how he came by it; but you 
must divide with me.” 

“ Bide a wee, bide a wee,” said Cuddie. “ Weel, and there’s 
a bit ring he had hinging in a black ribbon doun on his breast. 
I am thinking it has beon a love-token, puir fallow—there’s 
naebody sae rough but they hae aye a kind heart to the lasses— 
—and there’s a book wi’ a wlieeu papers; and I got twa or three 
odd things, that I’ll keep to rnyseU, forby.” 

“ Upon my word, you have made a very successful foray for a 
beginner,” said his new master. 

“ Haena I e’en now ? ” said Cuddie. with great, exultation. 
“ I tauld ye I wasna that dooms stupid, if it cam to lifting things. 
—And forby, I hae gotten twa gudo horse. A feckless loon 
of a Straven weaver, that has left nis loom and his bein house to 
sit skirling on a cauld hill-side, had catched twa dragoon naigs, 
and he could neither gar them hup nor wind, sae ho took a gowd 
noble for them baith—I suld hae tried him wi’ half the siller, 
but it’s an unco ill place to get chaugo in—Ye’ll find the siller’s 
missing out o’ Bothwell’s purse.” 

“ You have made a most excellent and useful purchase, 
Cuddie;—but what is that portmanteau P ” 

“ The pockmantle ? ” answered Cuddie; “ it was Lord Evan- 

dale s yesterday, and it’s yours the day. I fand it ahint the bush 

o broom yonder Ilka dog has its day—Ye ken what tho auld 
sang says, 

‘Take turn about, mither, quo’ Tam o’ the Linn.' 


And, speaking o that, I maun gnng and see about my mither, 
pmr mild body, if your honour hasna ony immediate comnmuds.” 

But, Cuddie, said Morton, “I really cannot take these 
tniugs troin you without some recompense.” 

“ Hout fie, stir,” answered Cuddie, “ ye suld aye be taking— 
for recompense, ye mav think about that some other time—I !,ae 

***? l g T^ Wee - \° "j* \°™ thin S s tkat fit me better. W hat 

could I do wi Lord Evandale s braw claes 1 Sergeant Bothweil’s 
will serve me weel enough. 

. abl f Piwall on the self-constituted and disin- 

f0 ^i° W Si t0 , acce P fc , of anything for himself out of these 
warlike spoils Morton resolved to take the first opportunity of 

returning Lord Evandale s property, supposing him yet to be 

Cudtfe“s ”J ean wL . de ’ dld no * hesitate to avail hunself of 

fa . r , as to a PP ro P na te some changes of linen 
J^i° the . r articles amongst those of more value which the 

portmanteau contained. 1,110 

He then hastily looked over the papera which were fonnd in 
o* 
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Bothwell’s pockot-book. These were of a miscellaneous descrip¬ 
tion. The roll of his troop, with the names of those absent on 
furlough, memorandums of tavern-bills, and lists of delinquents 
who might be made subjects of fine and persecution, first pre¬ 
sented themselves, along with a copy of a warrant from the Privy 
Council to arrest certain persons of distinction therein named. 
In another pocket of the book were one or two commissions whicli 
Bothwell had held at different times, and certificates of his 
services abroad, in which his courage and military talents were 
highly praised. But the most remarkable paper was an accurate 
account of his genealogy, with reference to many documents for 
establishment of his authenticity;—subjoined was a list of the 
ample possessions of the forfeited Earls of Bothwell, and a par¬ 
ticular account of the proportions in which King James VI. had 
bestowed them on the courtiers and nobility, by whose descen¬ 
dants they were at present actually possessed ; beneath this list 
was written, in red letters, in the hand of the deceased \ Haud 
Iinmemor, F.S.E.B., the initials probably intimating Francis 
Stewart, Earl of Bothwell. To these documents, which strongly 
painted the character and feelings of their deceased proprietor 
were added some which showed him in a light greatly different 
from that in which we have hitherto presented him to the 


reader^ poc k e t of the book, which Morton did not discover 

without some trouble, were one or two letters, ^mtten in_ a beaut;- 
f U 1 female hand. They were dated about twenty years back, bore 
no address, and were subscribed only by initials. Witliout having 
time to peruse them accurately, Morton perceived[that they com 
tained the elegant yet fond expressions of female affection 
directed towards an object whose jealous* they endeavouwd to 
soothe and of whose hasty, suspicious, and impatient temper, the 
writer’seemed gently to complain. The ink of these manuscripts 
md faded by time, and. notwithstanding the great care which had 
obviously been taken for their preservation, they were in one or 

two places chafed so as to be ulegi lie. pnvelono 

“It matters not*’ (these words were written on the envelope 

° f \VttlTtl^e^etters C was*^loc’k'of^hair wTpped "a copy of 
Xchit abounded, according to the taate of the penod: 


Thy hue, dear pledge, m bngb , 

As in that well - remember d 

When first thy mystic braid was wove, 

And first my Agnes whisper d Jove. 

Since then, how often hast thou press d 
The torrid zone of this wild breast 
Whose wrath and hate have sworn to d«eU 
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With the first sin which peopled hell! 

A breast whose blood’s a troubled ocean, 

Each throb the earthquake's wild commotion !— 

O, if such clime thou canst endure. 

Yet keep thy hue unstained and pure, 

What conquest o’er each erring tnouglit 
Of that fierce realm had Agnes wrought f 
I had not wandered wild and wide, 

With such an angel for ray guide ; 

Nor heaven nor earth could then reprove me, 

If she had lived, and lived to love me. 

Not then this world’s wild joys had been 
To me one savage hunting-scene. 

My sole delight the headlong race, 

And frantic hurry of the chase, 

To start, pursue, aud bring to bay, 

Rush in, drag down, and rend my prey, 

Then from the caraiss turn away ; 

Mine ireful mood had sweetness tuned, 

And soothed each wound which pride inflamed;_ 

Yes, God and man might now approve me, 

If thou hadst lived, and lived to love me! 


As he finished reading these lines, Morton conld not forbear 
reflecting with compassion on the fate of this singular and most 
unhappy being who, it appeared, while in the lowest state of 
degradation and almost of contempt, had his recollections con- 
tmuaUy fixed on the high station to which his birth seemed to 

aU , d ’ 7 h,1 ° P^pged in gross licentiousness, was in 
secret looking back With bitter remorse to the period of his 

youth, dunng which ho had nourished a virtuous, though unfor- 
tunate attachment. 0 

^ fl5 ‘l^ a8 f ! K W 5 at r are We ’” f aid Mortou * “that our best aud most 
praiseworthy feelmgs can bo thus debased and depraved—that 

LTrenerl7n n n° ^ A nt ° and Asperate indifference 

the ^mTbo.fm 10 ?’ ?r tie 60rrow of bli & ht<;d affection inhabit 

for tW "c LTel' 1U th^ 0 *;, eVenffe ’ a u d ra ? ine have c,,oson 
ior their citadel ? But it is the same throughout: the liberal 

6 - S ° f ° D t T n 001(1 and anfe e^ng indifference • 

the religious zeal of another harries him into' frantic and savage 

enthusiasm Our resolutions, our passions, are like the waves of 
££ and ’ wltbout the . aid of who formed the human 
no tohlr/ " ** * lta tid6S ’ ‘ Thus far 9ha11 ^ eome, and 

Bn h6 miSed hU W <*«"* that 

“ Already awake ? ” said that leader—“ It is weU and sl.nw« 

^Uued"^ ** bef0F0 y ° U - mat P a P° re a ™ these ? ” he 

ga I e ldm J 8 , ome , brief account of Caddie’s successful 
Branding party, and handed him the pocket-book of Bothweli 

wffh its contents. The Cameronian feader looked ^Tth eome 
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attention on such of the papers as related to military affairs or 
juiblie business; but when he came to the verses, he threw them 
iroin him with contempt. 

"1 little thought,”hesaid,“ when, by the blessingof God, I passed 
my sword three times through the body of that arch tool of cruelty 
and persecution, that a character so desperate and so dangerous 
c..uld have stooped to an art as trifling as it is profane. But 1 
see that Satan can blend the most different qualities in his well- 
beloved and chosen agents, and that the same hand which can 
wield a club or a slaughter-weapon against, the godly in the 
valley of destruction can touch a tinkling lute, or a gitteru, to 
sootlie the cars of the dancing daughters of perdition in their 
Vanity Fair.” 

•* Your ideas of duty, then,” said Morton, “ exclude love of 
the tine arts, which have been supposed in general to purify and 
to elevate the mind?” 

“ To me, young man,'* answered Burley, ‘ and to those who 
think ns 1 do. the pleasures of this world, under whatever name 
disguised, are vanity, ns its grandeur and power are a snare. W e 
have but one object on earth, and that is to build up the temple 


of the Lord.” , , r , ,,,, . 

“I have heard my father observe/ replied Morton, that 

many who assumed power in the name of Heaven were as severe 
in its exercise, and as unwilling to part with it, as if they had 
been solely moved by the motives of worldly ambition. But ot 
this another time. Have you succeeded in obtaining a committee 

of the council to be nominated ? ” . .. . , . . 

“ I have,” answered Burley. “ The number is limited to six, 

of which you are one, ami 1 come to call you to their dehbera- 


Morton accompanied him to a sequestered grass-plot where 
their colleagues awaited them. In this delegation ot authority, 
he two principal factions which divided the tumultuary anny had 
each taken carJ to send three of their own number. On the part 
of the Cameronians, were Burley, Macbnar and Kett ednimmle; 
„nd on that of the moderate party, Ponndtext, Henry Morton, 
and a small proprietor called the Laird of Langealc. Thus 
wo part™ were equally balanced bv their ropresentat.vM m it]e 

oTtto''world than could 

the i.robable iucreaec of thcn' uumljcra^hey agrcecl^^^a^ 
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tudlem, and summon that stronghold, as they expressed it, of 
malignancy. If it was not surrendered to their summons, they 
resolved to try the effect of a brisk assault; and, should that, mis¬ 
carry, it was settled that they should leave a part of their number 
to blockade the place, and reduce it, if possible, by famine, whilo 
their main body should march forward to drivo Claverhouso and 
Lord Ross from the town of Glasgow. Such was the determi¬ 
nation of the council of management; and thus Morton's first 
enterprise in active life was likely to bo the attack of a easllo 
belonging to the parent of his mistress, and defended by her 
relative, Major Bellonden, to whom he personally owed many 
obligations! Ho felt fully the embarrassment of his situation, 
yet consoled himself with the reflection that his newly-acquired 
power in the insurgent army would givo him, at all events, fbo 
means of extending to the inmates of Tillietudlem a protection 
which no other circumstance could have afforded them ; and ho 
was not without hope that ho might bo able to mediate such an 
accommodation betwixt thorn and the Presbyterian army, as 
should secure thorn a safe neutrality during the war which was 
about to ensue. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


“There came a knight from the field of slaiu, 

eed was drench’d in blood and rain.”—F inlay. 


His steed 


We must now return to the fortress of Tillietudlem and its 

mor, i ln S* be . in S tho first after the battle of 
kl S!: hR( d ^ed upon its battlements, and the defenders 
resumed the labours by which they proposed toronder 

t w en i th >° " ntchmftn - who was placed in a high 

turret called the Warder s Tower, gave the signal that a horfe- 

man was approaching. As he came nearer, his dress indicated 

an officor ot the Life-Guards; and the slowness of his horse’s 

LTii ^ Wel 1 ^ 1 th0 , ,uau, ' er t which the rider stooped on the 

pl a >uly showod that ho was sick or woundod. The 
wicket was instantly opened to receivo him, and Lord Evandalo 
rode into the courtW, so reduced by loss of blood, that hew! 
unaM 0 to dismount without assistance. As he entered the hall 
leaning upon a servimt, the ladies shrieked with surprise and 
terror; for, pale as death, stained with blood his roLl,S! 
soiled and torn, and his hair matted and disordered he res^mhteH 
rather a spectre than a human being. But 
was that of joy at his escape. b Xt exclaiua tmn 

“ Thank God ! ” exclaimed Lady Margaret, " that you are 
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here, and have escaped the lmuds of the bloodthirsty murderers 
who have cut off so many of the king’s loyal servants! ” 

“ Thank God ! ” added Edith, “ that you are here and in 
safety ! We have dreaded the worst. But you are wounded, and 
I fear we have little the means of assisting yon.” 

“ My wounds are only sword-cuts,” answered the yonng 
nobleman, as he reposed himself on a seat; “the pain is not 
worth mentioning, and 1 should not even feel exhausted but for 
the loss of blood. But it was not my purpose to bring my weak¬ 
ness to add to your danger and distress, but to relieve them, if 
possible. What can I do for you?—Permit mo,” he added, 
addressing Lady Margaret—“ permit me to think and act as your 
sou, my dear madam—as your brother, Edith! ” 

He pronounced the last part of the sentence with some 
emphasis, as if ho feared that the apprehension of his pretensions 
as a suitor might render his proffered sendees unacceptable to 
Miss Bellenden. She was not insensible to his delicacy, but there 


was no time for exchange of sentiments. 

“ We are proparing for our defence,” said the old lady, with 
great dignity; “ my brother has taken charge of our garrison, 
and, by the grace of God, we will give the rebels such a reception 

as they deserve.” . 

“ How gladly,” said Evandale, “would I share in the defence 
of the castle! But in my present state, I should be but a burden 
t 0 y OU —nay, something worse; for the knowledge that an officer 
of the Life-Guards was in tho castle would be sufficient to make 
these rogues more desperately earnest to possess themselves of it. 
If they find it defended only by the family, they may possibly 
march on to Glasgow rather than hazard an assault/ 

“ And can you think 60 meanly of us, my lord, said Edith, 
with the generous burst of feeling which woman so often evinces, 
and which becomes her so well-her voice faltering through 
eagerness, and her brow colouring with the noble warmth ythich 
dictated her language-** can you think so meanly of your friends, 
ns that they would permit such considerations to interfere with 
their sheltering and protecting you at a moment when you are 
unable to defend yourself, and when the whole country is filled 
with the enemy ? Is there a cottage in Scotland whose owners 
would permit a valued friend to leave it in such circumstances ? 
And can you think we will allow you to go from » castle which 

wo hold to be strong enongh for our own defence • 

“ Lord Evandale need never think of it, said Lady ^aigarefc. 
“ I will dress his wounds myself; it is all an old wife is h 
in war time: but to quit the Castle of Til iotndlem when the 
So the enemy is drawn to slay him-the meanest trooper 
that ever wo re the king’s coat on his back should not do so, 
much less my young Lord Evandale. Ours is not a house 
that ought to y brook such dishonour. Tho Tower of Iillie- 
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tudlem has been too much distinguished by the visit of his 
most sacred-” 

Here she was interrupted by the entrance of the Major. 

“ We have taken a prisoner, my dear uncle,” said Edith—“ a 
wounded prisoner, and he wants to escape from us. You must 
help us to keep him by force.” 

“ Lord Evandale ! ” exclaimed the veteran. “ I am as much 
pleased as when I got my first commission. Claverhouse re¬ 
ported you were killed, or missing, at least.” 

“ I should have been slain, but for a friend of yours,” said 
Lord Evandale, speaking with some emotion, and bending his eves 
on the ground, as if he wished to avoid seeing the impression that 
what he was about to say would make upon Miss Bclleudeu. 
“ I was unhorsed and defenceless, and the sword raised to 
dispatch me, when young Mr. Morton, the prisoner for whom 
you interested yourself yesterday morning, interposed in the 
most generous manner, preserved my life, and furnished me with 
the menus of escaping.” 

As he ended the sentence, a painful curiosity overcame his 
first resolution ; he raised his eyes to Edith’s face, aud imagined 
he could read in the glow of her cheek and the sparklo of her 
eye, joy at hearing of her lover’s safety ami freedom, and triumph 
at his not having loeen left last in the race of generosity. Such, 
indeed, were her feelings; but they were also mingled with 
admiration of the ready frankness with which Lord Evnndalo 
had hastened to bear witness to the merit of a favoured rival, 
and to acknowledge an obligation which, in all probability, 
he would rather have owed to any other individual in the 
world. 

Major Bellenden, who would never have observed the emo¬ 
tions of either party, even had thoy been much more markedly 
expressed, contented himself with saying, “Since Honry Morton 
has influence with these rascals, I am glad he has so exerted it; 
but I hope he will get clear of them as soon as ho can. Indeed, 
I cannot doubt it. I know his principles, aud that he dotests 
their cant and hypocrisy. I have heard him laugh a thousand 
times at the pedautry of that old Presbyterian scoundrel, Pound- 
text, who, after enjoying the indulgence of the Government for so 
many years, has now, upon the very first ruffle, shown himself in 
his own proper colours, and sot off, with three parts of his crop- 
eared congregation, to join the host of tho fauatics. But how 
did you escapo after leaving the field, my lord ? ” 

“ I rode for my life, as a recreant knight must,” answered 
Lord Evandale, smiling. “ I took the route where I thought I 
had least chance of meeting with any of the enemy, and I found 
shelter for several hours—you will hardly guess where.” 

“ At Castle Braeklan, perhaps.” said Lady Margaret, “ or in 
the house of some other loyal gentleman ? ” ’ 
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“ No, madam. I was repidsed, under one mean pretext or 
another, from more than one house of that description, for fear 
of the enemy following my traces; but I found refuge in the 
cottage of a poor widow, whose husband had been shot within 
these three months by a party of our corps, aud whose two sons 
are at this very moment with the insurgents.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said Lady Margaret Bellenden ; “ and was a 
fanatic woman capable of such generosity ? But she disapproved, 
I suppose, of the tenets of her family ? ” 

“ Far from it, madam,” continued the young nobleman ; “ she 
was in principle a rigid recusant, but she saw my danger and 
distress, considered me as a fellow-creature, and forgot that I 
was a cavalier and a soldier. She bound my wounds, aud per¬ 
mitted me to rest upon her bed, concealed me from a party of 
the insurgents who were seeking for stragglers, supplied me with 
food, and did not suffer me to leave my place of refuge until she 
had learned that I had every chance of getting to this tower 


without danger.” 

“It was nobly done,” said Miss Bellenden; “ and I trust you 
will have an opportunity of rewarding her generosity.” 

“ I am running up au arrear of obligation on all sides, Miss 
Bellenden, during these unfortunate occurrences,” replied Lord 
Evnndale; “but when I can attain the means of showing my 
gratitude, the will shall not be wanting.” 

All now joined in pressing Lord Evandale to relinquish his 
intention of leaving the castle; hut the argument of Major 
Bellenden proved the most effectual. 

“ Your presence in the castle will be most useful, if not 
absolutely necessary, my lord, in order to maintain, by your 
authority, proper discipline among the fellows whom Claverhouse 
has left in garrison here, and who do not prove to be of the most 
orderly description of inmates; and, indeed, we have the Colonel’s 
authority, for that very purpose, to detain any officor of Ins 

regiment who might pass this way. 

“ That ” said Lord Evandale, “is au unanswerable argument, 

since it shows me that my ^residence here may be useful, even in 

my present disabled state.” 

“For your wounds, my lord.” said the Major, “if my sister. 
Lady Bellondeu, will undertake to give battle to any feverish 
symptom, if such should appear, I will answer that my old 
campaigner, Gideon Pike, shall dress a flesh-wound with any of 
the incorporation of Barber-Surgeons. He had enough of practice 
in Montrose’s time, for we had few regularly-bred army clnrur- 
geons, as you may well suppose.—You agree to stay with us, 

thG “ My reasons for leaving the castle,” said Lord Evandale, 
glancing a look towards Edith, “ though they evidently seemed 
vei< r hty, must needs give way to those winch infer the power of 
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serving yon. May I presume, Major, to inquire into the means 
and plan of defence which you have prepared ? or can I attend 
you to examine the works ? ” 

It did not escape Miss Bellenden that Lord Evandalo scorned 
much exhausted both in body and mind. “I think, 6ir,” she 
said, addressing the Major, “ that since Lord Evandale con¬ 
descends to become an officer of our garrison, you should begiu 
by rendering him amenable to your authority, and ordering him 
to his apartmont, that he may take some refreshment ere he enters 
on military discussions.” 

“Edith is right,” said the old lady; “you must go instantly 
to bed, my lord, and tako some febrifuge, which I will prepare 
with my own hand; and my lady-in-waiting. Mistress Martha 
Weddell, shall make some friar’s-chicken, or something very 
light; I would not advise wine. John Gudyill, let the house¬ 
keeper make ready the chamber of dais; Lord Evandale must lie 
down instantly. Pike will tako off the dressings, and examiuo 
the state of the wounds.” 


“ These are melancholy preparations, madam,” said Lord 
Evandale, as he returned thauks to Lady Margaret, and was 
about to leave the hall; “ but I must submit to your ladyship’s 
directions, and I trust that your skill will soon make me a more 
able defender of your castle than I am at present. You must 
render my body serviceable as soon as you can, for you have no 
use for my head while you have Major Bellenden.” 

With these words ho left the apartmont. 

“An excellent young man, and a modest,” said the 
Major. 

“None of that conceit,” said Lady Margaret, “that often 
makes young folk suppose they know better how their complaints 
should be treated than people that have had experience.” 

“ And so generous ana handsome a young nobleman,” said 
Jenny Dennison, who had entered during the latter part of this 
conversation, and was now left alone with her mistress in the 
hall—the Major returning to his military cares, and Lady 
Margaret to her medical preparations. 

Edith only answered these encomiums with a sigh; but, 
although silent, she felt and knew better than any one how much 
they were merited by tho person on whom they were bestowed 
Jenny, however, failed not to follow up her blow. 

“Aftera’,it’s true that my leddy says—there’s nae trasting a 
Presbyterian; they aro a’ faithless man-sworn louns. Whae 
wad hae thought that young Milnwood and Cuddie Headrigg 
wad hae taen on wi’ time rebel blackguards ? ” b 

“ What do you mean by such improbable nonsense, Jenny 1*' 
said her young mistress, very much displeased. 

T “ 1 ¥ n no P\ easin £ * for y° u to hoar, madam,” answered 
Jenny, hardily, “aud it’s as little pleasant for mo to tell; but as 
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gude ye suld ken a’ about it sune as syne, for the haill castle’s 
ringing wi’t.” 

“ Ringing with what, Jenny ? Have you a mind to drive me 
mad ? ” answered Edith, impatiently. 

“ Just that Henry Morton of Milnwood is out wi’ the rebels, 
and aue o’ their chief leaders.” 

“It is a falsehood !” said Edith—“a most base calumny! 
and you are very bold to dare to repeat it to me. Henry Morton 
is incapable of such treachery to his king and country—such 
cruelty to me—to—to all the innocent and defenceless victims, 
I mean, who must suffer in a civil war.—I tell you he is utterly 
incapable of it, in every sense.” 

“Dear! dear! Miss Edith,” replied Jenny, still constant to 
her text, “ they maun be better acquainted wi’ young men 
than I am, or ever wish to be, that can tell preceesely what 
they’re capable or no capable o’. But there has been Trooper 
Tam, and another chield, out in bonnets and grey plaids, like 
countrymen, to recon—reconnoitre—I think John Gudyill ca’d 
it; and they hae been among the rebels, and brought back word 
that they had seen young Milnwood mounted on ane o’ the dra¬ 
goon horses that was taen at Loudon Hill, armed wi’ swords and 
pistols, like wha but him, and hand and glove wi’ the foremost 
o’ them, and dreeling and commanding the men ; and Cuddie at 
the heels o’ him, in ane o’ Sergeant Bothwell’s laced waistcoats, 
and a cockit hat with a bab o’ blue ribbands at it for the auld 
cause o’ the Covenant (but Cuddie aye liked a blue ribband), and 
a ruffled sark, like ony lord o’ the land—it sets the like o’ him, 
indeed ! yy 

" Jenny,” said her young mistress, hastily, “ it is impossible 
these men’s report can bo true; my uncle has heard nothing of 
it at this instant.” 

“ Because Tam Halliday, answered the handmaiden, came 
in iust five minutes after Lord Evandale; and when he heard 
his lordship was in the castle, ho swore (the profane loon.) lie 
would bo d—d ere he would make the report, as he ca d it. of 
],is news to Major Bellenden, since there was an officer of his 
ain regiment in the garrison. Sae ho wad have said nnething 
till Lord Evandale wakened the next morning ; only he tauld 
me about it ” (here Jenny looked a little down), “just to vex me 


Bb °“ t R,h1 d you silly girl,” said Edith, assuming some courage- 

“ it is all a trick of that fellow to tease you.” , , 

«Na, madam, it canna be that, for John Gudyill took the 

other dragoon (he’s an auld hard-favoured man, 1 '™tua his 
name) into tl.e cellar, and gae him a lass o' brandy to gc the 
news out o’ him, and he said just the same as Tam HaUiday, 
word for word; and Mr. Gudyill was in sic a rage, that he tauld 
it ower again to us eud says the haill rebellion is owing to the 
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nonsense o’ my Leddy and the Major, and Lord Evandale, that 
begged off young Milnwood and Cuddie yesterday morning, for 
that, if they had suffered, the country wad Lao been quict^-and 
troth I am muckle o’ that opinion myseU.” 

This last commentary Jenny added to her tale, in resentment 
of her mistress’s extreme and' obstinate incredulity. She was 
instantly alarmed, however, by the effect which her news pro¬ 
duced upon her young lady—an effect rendered doubly violent by 
the High Church principles and prejudices in which Miss 
Bellenden had been educated. Her complexion became aa pale 
as a corpse—her respiration so difficult, that it was on the point 
of altogether failing her—and her limbs so incapable of support¬ 
ing her, that she sank, rather than sat, down upon one or the 
scats in the hall, and seemed on the eve of fainting. Jenny 
tried cold water, burnt feathers, cutting of laces, and all other 
remedies usual in hysterical cases, but without any immediate 
effect. 

“God forgie me! what hae I done?” said the repentant 
fille-de-chambre. “ I wish my tongue had been cuttit out!—Wha 
wad hae thought o’ her taking on tliat way, and a* for a young 
lad ?—O, Miss Edith ! dear Miss Edith! haud your heart up 
about it—it’s maybe no true for a’ that I hae said—O, I wish my 
mouth had been blistered! A’body tells me my tongue will do 
me a mischief some day. What if my Leddy comes ? or tho 
Major ?—and she’s sitting in tho tlirone, too, that naebody has 
sate in since that weary morning the King was hero !— O! what 
will I do ? O ! wlmt will becomo o’ us ? ” 

While Jenny Dennison thus lamented herself and her mis¬ 
tress, Edith slowly returned from tho paroxysm into which she 
had been thrown by this unexpected intelligence. “ If he had 
boon unfortunate,” sho said, “I never would have deserted him 
—I never did so, even when there was danger and disgrace in 
pleading his cause. If be had died, I would have mourned him 
—if he had been unfaithful, I would have forgiven him; but a 
rebel to his King—a traitor to his country—the associate and 
colleague of cut-throats and common stabbers—the persecutor of 
all that is noble—the professed and blasphemous enemy of all 
that is sacred—I will tear him from my heart, if my life-blood 
should ebb in the effort! ” 

She wiped her eyes, and rose hastily from tho great chair (or 
throne, as Lady Margaret used to call it), while the terrifiod 
damsel hastened to shake up the cushion, and efface the appear- 
auce of any one having occupied that sacred seat; although King 
Charles himself, considering tho youth and beauty, as well as the 
affliction of the momentary usurpor of his hallowed chair, would 
probably have thought very little of the profanation. She then 
hastened officiously to press her support on Edith, as she paced 
the hall, apparently in deep meditation. “ Tak my arm, madam; 
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better just tak my arm ; sorrow maim hao its vent, and doubt¬ 
less-” 

“No, Jenny,” said Edith, with firmness; “you have seen 
my weakness, and you shall see my strength.” 

“ But ye leaned on me the other morning, Miss Edith, when 
ye wore sue sair grieved.” 

“ Misplaced and erring affection may require support, Jenny 
—duty can support itself. Yet I will do nothing rashly;—1 will 
be aware of the reasons of his conduct—and then—cast him off 
for ever,” was the firm and determined answer of her young 
lady. 

Overawed by a manner of which she could neither conceive 
the motive, nor estimate the merit, Jenny muttered between her 
teeth, “ Od, when the first flight’s ower. Miss Edith take it as 
easy as I do, and mucklc easier, and I’m sure 1 ne’er cared half 
sae muckle about Caddie Headrigg as she did about young Miln- 
wood. Forby that, it’s maybe as weel to hue a friend on baith 
sides; for if the whigs suld come to tak the Castle, as it's like 
they may, when there’s sae little victual, and the dragoons wast¬ 
ing what’s o’t—on, in that case, Miluwood and Caddie wad line 
the upper hand, and their friendship wad bo worth siller—I was 
thinking sae this morning or I heard the news.” 

With this consolatory reflection the damsel went about her 
usual occupations, leaving her mistress to school her mind as she 
best might, for eradicating the sentiments which she had hitherto 
entertained towards Henry Morton. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

f 

“ Once more into the breach, dear friends, once more! "—Henry V. 

ON the evening of this day. all the information which they could 
procure led them to expect that the insurgent army wouldbewith 
early dawn, on their march against TiUietudlem. Lord Evan- 
dale s wounds had been examined by Pike, who reported them m 
a very promising state. They were numerous, but none of anv 
consequence; and the loss of blood, as much, perhaps, as the 
boasted specific of Lady Margaret, had prevented any tendem } 
to fever; so that, notwithstanding he felt some pain and gieat 
weakness, the patient maintained that he was able to ereepabou 
with the assistance of a stick. In these circumstances he refused 
to be confined to his apartment, both that he might encourage 
the soldiers by his presence, and suggest any necessary add i ion 
to the plan of defence, which the Major might bo supposed to 
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have arranged upon something of an antiquated fashion of war¬ 
fare. Lord Evandale was well qualified to give advice on such 
subjects, having served, during his early youth, both in France 
and in the Low Countries. There was little or no occasion, how¬ 
ever, for altering the preparations already made; and, excepting 
on the article of provisions, thero seemed no reason to fear for 
the defence of so strong a place against such assailants as those 
by whom it was threatened. 

With the peep of day, Lord Evandale and Major Bellenden 
were on the battlements again, viewing and reviewing the state 
of their preparations, and anxiously expecting the approach of 
the enemy. I ought to observe, that the report, of the spies had 
now been regularly made and received; but the Major treated 
the report that Morton was in arras against the Government with 
the most scornful incredulity. 

“ I know the lad better/’ was the only reply he deigned to 
make;—“ the fellows have not dared to venture near enough, and 
have been deceived by some fanciful resemblance, or have picked 
up some story.” 

“ I differ from you, Major,” answered Lord Evandale; “ I 
think you will see that young gentleman at the head of the insur¬ 
gents ; and though, I shall bo heartily sorry for it, I shall not be 
greatly surprised.” 

“ You are as bad as Clavorhouso,” said the Major, “ who con¬ 
tended yesterday morning down my very throat, that this young 
fellow, who is as high-spirited and gentleman-like a boy as I have 
ever known, wanted but an opportunity to pl*C6 himself at tho head 
of the rebels.” 

“ And considering the nsago which he has received, and the 
suspicions under which he lies,” said Lord Evandale, "what other 
course is open to him? For my own part., I should hardly know 
whether he deserved most blame or pity.” 

" Blame, my lord!—Pity! ” echoed the Major, astonished at 
hearing such sentiments: “ he would deserve to be hanged, that's 
all; and, were he my own son, I should 6ee him strung up with 
pleasure. Blame, indeed ! But your lordship cannot think as you 
are pleased to speak P ” 

“ I give you my honour, Major Bellenden, that I have been for 
some time of opinion that our politicians and prelates have driven 
matters to a painful extremity in this country, and have alienated, 
by violence of various kinds, not only tho lower classes, but all those 
in the upper ranks, whom strong party-feeling, or a desire of 
court-interest does not attach to their standard.” 

“I am no politician,” answered tho Major, "and I do not 
understand nice distinctions. My sword is the King’s, and when 
he commands, I draw it in his cause.” 

"I trust,” replied the young lord, “ you will not find me more 
backward than yourself, though I heartily wish that the enemy 
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were foreigners. It is, however, no time to debate that matter, 
for yonder they come, and we must defend ourselves as well as 
we can.” 


As Lord Evandale spoke, the van of the insurgents began to 
make their appearance on the road which crossed the top of the 
hill, and thence descended opposite to the tower. They did not, 
however, move downwards, as if aware that, in doing so, their 
columns would bo exposed to the fire of the artillery of the place. 
But their numbers, which at first seemed few, appeared presently 
so to deepen and concentrate themselves, that, judging of the 
masses which occupied the road behind the hill from the closeness 
of the front which they presented on the top of it, their foreo 
appeared very considerable. There was a pause of anxiety on both 
sides; and, while the unsteady ranks of the Covenanters were 
agitated, as if by pressure behind, or uncertainty as to their next 
movement, their arms, picturesque from their variety, glanced in 
the morning sun, whose beams were reflected from a grove of 
pikes, muskets, halberds, and battle-axes. The armed mass 
occupied, for a few minutes, this fluctuating position, until three 
or four horsemen, who seemed to bo leaders, advanced from the 
front, and occupied the height a little nearer to the castle. John 
Gudyill, who was not without some skill as an artilleryman, 
brought a gun to bear on this detached group. 

“ I’ll flee the falcon ”—(so the small cannon was called)—“I’ll 
flee the falcon whene’er your honour gies command; my cortie, 
she’ll ruffle their feathers for them ! ” 

The Major looked at Lord Evandale. 

“Stay a moment,” said the young nobleman; “they send us 
a flag of truce.” 

In fact, one of the horsemen at that moment dismounted, and, 
displaying a white cloth on a pike, moved forward towards the 
tower, while the Major and Lord Evandale, descending from the 
battlement of the main fortress, advanced to meet him as far as 
the barricade, judging it unwise to admit him within the precincts 
which they designed to defend. At the same time that the ambas¬ 
sador set forth, the group of horsemen, as if they had anticipated 
the preparations of John Gudyill for their annoyance, withdrew 
from the advanced station which they had occupied, and fell back 


to the main body. . , , , . . , 

The envoy of the Covenanters, to judge by his mien and manner 

seemed fully imbued with that spiritual pnde which distinguished 
his sect. His features were drawn up to a contemptuous primness 
and his half-shut eyes seemed to scorn to look upon the terrestrial 
objects around, while, at every solemn stride, his toes were 
pointed outwards with an air that appeared to despisothe ground 
on which they trode. Lord Evandale could not suppress a smile 

at this singular figure. . _ „ , , 

“Did you ever,” said he to Major BeUenden “see such an 
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absurd automaton ? One would swear it moves upon springs— 
Can it speak, think yon ? ” 

“ O, ay,” said the Major; “that seems to bo one of my old 
acquaintance, a genuine puritan of the right phansaical leaven. 
Stay—he coughs and hems; he is about to summon the castle 
with the butt-end of a sermon, instead of a parley on tho 
trumpet.” 

The veteran, who in his day had had many an opportunity to 
become acquainted with tho manners of these religionists, was 
not far mistaken in his conjecture ; only that, instead of a prose 
exordium, thejLaird of Langcalo—for it was no loss a personage 
—uplifted, with a stentorian voice, a verso of the twenty-fourth 
Psalm : 

“ Ye gates, lift up your heads ! ye doors, 

Doors that do last for aye, 

Be lifted up 


“ I told you so,” said the Major to Evandalo—and then pre¬ 
sented himself at the entrance of the barricade, demanding to 
know for what purpose or intent he made that doleful noise, like 
ft hog in a high wind, beneath the gates of the castle. 

44 1 come, ’ replied the ambassador, in a high and shrill voice, 
and without any of the usual salutations or deferences—'* I come 
from the godly army of the Solemn League and Covenant, to 
6peak with two carnal maliguants, William Maxwell, called Lord 
Evandale, and Miles Belleuden of Charnwood.” 

44 And what have you to say to Miles Bellcnden and Lord 
Evandale P ” answered the Major. 

44 Are you tho parties ? ” said the Laird of Langcale, in the 
same, sharp, conceited, disrespectful tono of voice. 

44 Even so, for fault of better,” said the Major. 

44 Then there is the public summons,” said the envoy, putting 
a paper into Lord Evandale’s hand, 44 and there is a private letter 
for Miles Belleuden from a godly youth, who is honoured with 
leading a part of our host. Read them quickly, and God give 
you grace to fructify by the contents, though it is muckle to be 
doubted.” 

The summons ran thus : 44 We, the named and constituted 
leaders of the gentlemen, ministers, and others, presently in arms 
for the cause of liberty and true religion, do warn aud summon 
William Lord Evandale and Miles Bellenden of Charnwood, and 
others presently in arms, and keeping garrison in the Tower of 
Tillietudlem, to surrender the said Tower upon fair conditions of 
quarter, and licence to depart with bag and baggage, otherwise 
to suffer such extremity of fire and sword as belong by the laws 
of war to those who hold out an untenable post. And so may 
God defend His own good cause ! ” J 

This summons was signed by John Balfour of Bnrloy, as 
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quarter-mastcr-general of the army of the Covenant, for himself, 
ami in name of the other leaders. 

The letter to Major Bellenden was from Henry Morton. It 
was couched in the following language: 

“ I have taken a 6tep, my venerable friend, which, among 
many painful consequences, will, I am afraid, incur your very 
decided disapprobation. But I have taken my resolution in 
honour and in good faith, and with the full approval of my own 
conscience. I can no longer submit to have my own rights and 
those of my fellow-subjects trampled upon, our freedom violated, 
our persons insulted, and our blood spilt without just cause 
or legal trial. Providence, through the violence of the oppres¬ 
sors themselves, seems now to have opened a way of deliverance 
from this intolerable tyranny, and I do not hold him deserving 
of the name and rights of a freeman, who, thinking as I do, 
6hall withhold his arm from the cause of his country. But God, 
who knows my heart, be my witness, that I do not share the 
angry or violent passions of the oppressed and harassed sufferers 
with whom I am now acting. My most earnest and anxious 
desire is to see this unnatural war brought to a speedy end, by 
the union of the good, wise, and moderate of all parties, ajid a 
peace restored, which, without injury to the King’s constitutional 
rights, may substitute the authority of equal laws to that of 
military violence, and permitting to all men to worship God 
according to their own consciences, may subdue fanatical enthu¬ 
siasm by reason and mildness, instead of driving it to frenzy by 

persecution and intolerance. < . 

“ With these sentiments, you may conceive with what pain I 
appear in arms before the house of your venerable relative, which 
wo understand you propose to hold out against us. Permit me to 
press upon you the assurance, that such a measure will only lead 
to the effusion of blood—that, if repulsed in the assault we are 
vet strong enough to invest the place, and reduce it by hunger, 
being aware of your indifferent preparations to sustain a pro¬ 
tracted siege. It would grieve me to the heart to think what 
would be the sufferings in such a case, and upon whom they 

W01 ^ Do^not suppose, my respected friend, that I would propose to 
yon any terms which could compromise the high and honourable 
character which yon have so deservedly won, and so tong borne 
If the regular soldiers (to whom I will ensure a safe retreat) «e 
dismissed from the place, I trust no more will be required thau 
your parole to remain neuter during this unhappy contest, and I 
will take care that Lady Margaret’s .Proper^. ^ well as yours, 
shall be duly respected, and no garrison intruded upon you. I 
could say much in favour of this proposal; but 1 fear ’ 
in the present instance appear criminal in your eyes, good argu- 
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ments would lose their influence when coming from an unwel¬ 
come quarter. I will, therefore, break off with assuring you, 
that whatever your sentiments may be hereafter towards me, my 
sense of gratitude to you can never be diminished or erased ; and 
it would 1)0 the happiest moment of my life that should give me 
more effectual means than mere words to assure you of it. There¬ 
fore, although in the first moment of resentment you may reject 
the proposal I make to you, let not that prevent you from resum¬ 
ing the topic, if future events should render it more acceptable ; 
for whenever, or howsoever, I can be of service to you, it will 
always afford the greatest satisfaction to 

“ Henry Morton.” 


Having read this long letter with the most marked in¬ 
dignation, Major Bellenden put it into the hands of Lord 
Evandale. 

“ I would not have believed this,” lie said, “ of Henry Morton, 
if half mankind had sworn it! The ungrateful, rebellious 
traitor !—rebellious in cold blood, and without even the pretext of 
enthusiasm, that warms the liver of such a crack-brained fop as 
our friend the envoy there. But I should have remembered he 
was a Presbyterian—I ought to have been aware that I was 
nursing a wolf-cub, whose diabolical nature would make him tear 
and snatch at me on the first opportunity. Were Saint Paul on 
earth again, and a Presbyterian, he would be a rebel in three 
months—it is in the very blood of them.” 

“ Well,” said Lord Evandale, “ I will be the last to recom¬ 
mend surrender; but if our provisions fail, and wo receive no 
relief from Edinburgh or Glasgow, I think wo ought to avail 
ourselves of this opening, to get the ladies, at least, safe out of 


Ihey will endure all, ere they would accept the protection of 
such a smooth-tongued hypocrite,” answered the Major indig. 
nnndy; I would renounce thorn for relatives wore it otherwise, 
.but lot us dismiss the worthy ambassador. My friend,” ho 
said, turning to Langcale, “tell your leaders, and the mob they 
have gathered yonder, that if they have not a particular opinio^ 
of the hardness of their own skulls, 1 would advise them to 
beware how they knock them against these old walls. And let 

* - S6nd . n< \T r f- flag rV £ tn,Ce * 0F We hftn e up the 
messenger m retaliation of the murder of Cornet Grahame ” 

v th,s Ansv ™r the ambassador returned to those by whom 

he had been sent. He had no sooner reached the main body, than 

LaV^Mar-n f pt?? P °“i th ? ™ nd ’ tl,e an <*>cnt banner of 

Eady Margaret s family, together with the royal ensign, were 
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immediately hoisted on the walls of the tower, and at the same 
time, a round of artillery was discharged against the foremost 
ranks of the insurgents, by which they sustained some loss. 
Their leaders instantly withdrew them to the shelter of the brow 
of the hill. 

“ I tliink,” said John Gudyill, while he busied himself in re¬ 
charging his guns, “ they hae fund the falcon’s neb a bit ower 
hard for them. It’s no for nought that the hawk whistles.” 

But as he uttered these words, the ridge was once more 
crowded with the ranks of the enemy. A general discharge of 
their firearms was directed against the defenders imon the 
battlements. Under cover of the smoke, a column of picked 
men rushed down the road with determined courage, and, sus¬ 
taining with firmness a heavy fire from the garrison, they forced 
their way, in spite of opposition, to the first barricade by which 
the avenue was defended. They were led on by Balfour in 
person, who displayed courage equal to his enthusiasm; and, in 
spite of every opposition, forced the barricade, killing and wound¬ 
ing several of the defenders, and compelling the rest to retreat to 
their second position. The precautions, however, of Major Bellon- 
den, rendered this success unavailing ; for no sooner wore the 
Covenanters in possession of the post, than a close and destruc¬ 
tive fire was poured into it from the castle, and from those 
stations which commanded it in the rear. Having no means ot 
protecting themselves from this fire, or of returning it with effect 
Icraiiist men who were under cover of their barricades and 
defences, the Covenanters were obliged to retreat; but not uu 1 
they had with their axes destroyed the stockade, so as to render 

it impossible for the defenders to re-oceupy it. 

Balfour was the last man that retired. He even remained for 
a short space almost alone, with an axe in his hand, labonnu like 
h pioneer amid the storm of balls, many of which were specially 

T^ninst him The retreat of the party he commanded 
^ nofXaed without heavy loss, and served as a severe 
lesson concerning the local advantages possessed by g 

lls0 !; fl I1PV * «ttack of the Covenanters was made with more 

caution. A strong partv of ^e ^‘ command'of 

tors at the game of ^ where they afforded 

Henry Morton, glided t o the n roa d, endeavoured, 

them the best shelter, an , S , au( j trees, and up the 

by forcing their way a position from 

rocks which surrounded 1 intolerable degree, they might 

which, without being expose in , while it was menaced in 

annoy the flank of the aecond bamcade, white ‘t ^ ^ 

front by a second attack fronL3"3 M voured 40 Wcde 41,0 
f^;v f of the 8 ^ *** 
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where they showed themselves. The assailants, on the other 
hand, displayed great coolness, spirit, and judgment, in the 
manner in which they approached the defences. This was in a 
great measure to be ascribed to the steady and adroit manner in 
which they were conducted by their youthful leader, who showed 
as much skill in protecting his own followers as spirit in annoy¬ 
ing the enemy. 

He repeatedly enjoined his marksmen to direct their aim 
chiefly upon the red-coats, and to save the others engaged in the 
defence of the castle; and, above all, to spare the life of the old 
Major, whose anxiety made him more than once expose himself 
in a manner, that, without such generosity on the part of the 
enemy, might have proved fatal. A dropping fire 01 musketry 
now glanced from every part of the precipitous mount on which 
the castle was founded. From bush to bush—from crag to crag 
—from tree to tree—the marksmen continued to advance, avail¬ 
ing themselves of branches and roots to assist their ascent, and 
contending at once with the disadvantages of tho ground and the 
fire of the enemy. At length they got so high on the uscent, 
that several of them possessed an opportunity of firing into tho 
barricade against the defenders, who then lay exposed to their 
aim, and Burley, profiting by the confusion of tho moment, 
moved forward to tho attack in front. His onset was mado with 
the same desperation and fury as before, and met with less resis¬ 
tance, the defenders being alarmed at the progress which the sharp¬ 
shooters had made in turning the flank of their position. Deter¬ 
mined to improve his advantage, Burley, with his axe in liia 
hand, pursued the party whom he had dislodged oven to the third 
and last barricade, and entered it along with them. 

“ Kill! kill! down with the enemies of God and His people ! 

No quarter!—-the castle is ours ! ” were the cries by which ho 
animated his friends; the most undaunted of whom followed him 
close, whilst the others, with axes, spades, and other implements, 
threw up earth, cut down trees, hastily labouring to establish 
such a defensive cover in the rear of tho second barricade as 
might enable them to retain possession of it, in ca.ss the castle 
was not carried by this coup-de-mam. 

Lord Evandale could no longer restrain his impatience. He 
charged with a few soldiers who had been kept in reserve in the 
court-yard of the castle; and, although his arm was in a sling 
encouraged them, by voice and gesture, to assist their companions 
who were engaged with Burley. The combat now assumed an air of 
desperation. Tho narrow road was crowded with the followers of 
Burley, who pressed forward to support their companions. The 
soldiers, animated by the voice and presence of Lord Evandale 
fought with fury, their small numbers being in some measure 
compensated by their greater skill, and by their possessing the 
upper ground, which they defended desperately with pikes and 
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halberds, ns well as with the butts of the carabines and their 
broadswords. Those within the castle endeavoured to assist their 
companions, whenever they could so level their guns as to fire 
npon the enemy without endangering their friends. The sharp¬ 
shooters, dispersed around, were firing incessantly on each 
object that was exposed upon the battlement. The castle was 
enveloped with smoke, and the rocks rang to the cries of the 
combatants. In the midst of this scene of confusion, a 
singular accident had nearly given the besiegers possession of 
the fortress. 

Cuddie Headrigg, who had advanced among the marksmen, 
being well acquainted with every rock and bush in the vicinity 
of the castle, where he had so often gathered nuts with Jenny 
Dennison, was enabled, by such local knowledge, to advance 
farther, and with less danger, than most of his companions, 
excepting some three or four who had followed him close. Now 
Cuddie, though a bravo enough fellow upon the whole, was by no 
means fond of danger, either for its own sake, or for that of the 
glory which attends it. In his advance, therefore, he had not, as 
the phrase goe9, taken the bull by the horns, or advanced in front 
of the enemy’s fire. On the contrary, he had edged gradually 
away from the scene of action, and, turning his line of ascent 
rather to the left, had pursued it until it brought him under a 
front of the castle different from that before which the parties 
were engaged.aud to which the defenders had given no attention, 
trusting 0 to the steepness of the precipice. There was, however, 
on this point, a certain window belonging to a certain pantry, and 
communicating with a certain yew-tree, which grew out of a steep 
cleft of the rock, being the very pass through which Goose Gibbie 
was smuggled out of the castle in order to carry Edith’s express 
to Charuwood, and which had probably, in its day, been used tor 
other contraband purposes. Cuddie, resting upon the butt ot Ins 
gun. and looking up at this window, observed to ono of his com¬ 
panions, “There’s a place I kon weel; mony a time I hae 
helped Jenny Dennison out o’ the winnock, forby creeping 
in whiles mysell to get some daffin at e en after the pleugh was 

l0 ° S "And what’s to hinder ns to creep in just now ?” said the 
other, who was a smart, enterprising young fellow. , ^ 

“There’s no mnckle to hinder us, an that were a, answcied 

Cuddie ; “ but what were we to do neist ? * 

“ We’ll take the Castle,” cried the other: “ here are five or 

six o’ns and a’the sogers are engaged at the gate. 

“Come awa wi’ y°ou, then,’’said Ciuldie butmmddeda 
finger ye maun lay on Lady Margaret or Miss Edith, or the 
auld Major, or, aboon a’, on Jenny Dennison, or on) body 
but the iodgers—cut and quarter amang them as ye like, I 

carena.’’ 
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“Ay, ay,” said the other; “lot us oneo in, and we will make 
our niu terms with them a’.” 

Gingerly, and as if treading upon eggs. Cuddie began to 
ascend the well-known pass, not very willingly; for, besides 
that he was something apprehensive of the reception he might 
meet with in the inside, his conscience insisted that he was 
making but a shabby requital for Lady Margaret’s former favours 
and protection. He got up, however, into the yew-tree, followed 
by his companions, one after another. The window was small, 
and had been secured by stanchions of iron; but these had been 
long worn away by time, or forced out by the domestics to 
possess a free passage for their own occasional convenience. 
Entrance was therefore easy, providing there was no one in the 
pantry—a point which Cuddie endeavoured to discover before lie 
made the final and perilous step. While his companions, there¬ 
fore, were urging and threatening him behind, and lie was 
hesitating and stretching his nock to look into the apartment, 
his head became visible to Jenny Dennison, who had ensconced 
herself in said pantry as tho safest place in which to wait the 
issue of the assault. So soon as this object of terror caught hor 
eye, she set up a hysteric scream, flow to the adjacont kitchen, 
and, in the desperate agony of fear, seized on a pot of kail-brose 
which she herself had hung on the fire before tho combat began, 
having promised to Tam Hulliduy to prepare his breakfast for 
him. Thus burdened, she returned to the window of the pantry, 
and still exclaiming, “ Murder ! murder !—we are a’ harried and 
ravished!— the castle’s taen !—tak it amaug ye!” she discharged 
the whole scalding contents of the pot, accompanied with a 
dismal yell, upon tho person of the unfortunate Cuddie. How¬ 
ever welcome the mess might have been, if Cuddie and it had 
become acquainted in a regular mannor, the effects, as admin¬ 
istered bv Jenny, would probably have cured him of soldiering 
for ever, had ho been looking upwards when it was thrown upou 
min. But, fortunately for our man of war, ho had taken the 
alarm upon Jenny’s first scream, and was in tho act of looking- 
down, expostulating with his comrades, who impeded the retreat 
which ho was anxious to commonce; so that the stool cap and 
buff coat, which formerly belonged to Sergeant Both well beiug 
garments of an excellent endurance, protected his person against 
the greater part of the scalding brose. Enough, however, 
reached him to annoy him severely, so that in the pain and 
surprise he jumped hastily out of; the tree, oversetting his 
followers to the manifest danger of their limbs, and, without 
listening to arguments, entreaties, or authority, made the best of 
ins way by the most safe road to tho main body of the armv 
whereunto he belonged, and could neither by threats nor nor- 
suasion be prevailed upon to return to tho attack. r 

As for Jenny, when she had thus conferred upon one admirer’* 
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outward man the viands which her fair hands had so lately been 
in the act of preparing for the stomach of another, she continued 
her song of alarm, running a screaming division upon all those 
crimes, which the lawyers call the four pleas of the crown, 
namely, murder, fire, rape, and robbery. These hideous excla¬ 
mations gave so much alarm, and created such confusion within 
the castle, that Major Bellcnden and Lord Evandale judged it 
best to draw off from the conflict without the gates, and aban¬ 
doning to the enemy all the exterior defences of the avenue, 
confine themselves to the castle itself, for fear of its being 
surprised on some unguarded point. Their retreat was un¬ 
molested ; for the panic of Cuddie and his companions had 
occasioned nearly as much confusion on the side of the besiegers 
as the screams ot Jenny had caused to the defenders. 

There was no attempt on either side to renew the action that 
day. The insurgents had suffered most severely; and, from the 
difficulty which they had experienced in carrying the barricaded 
positions without the precincts of the castle, they could have 
but little hope of storming the place itself. On the other hand, 
the situation of the besieged was dispiriting and gloomy. In 
the skirmishing they had lost two or three men, and had several 
wounded; and though their loss was in proportion greatly less 
than that of the enemy, who had left twenty men dead on the 
place, yet their small number could much worse spare it, while 
the desperate attacks of the opposite party plainly showed how 
serious the leaders were in the purpose of reducing the place, 
and how well seconded by the zeaf of their followers But, 
especially, the garrison had to fear for hunger, in case blockade 
should be resorted to as the means of reducing thea The 
Major’s directions had been imperfectly obeyed ,D V r d o 
laying in provisions; and the dragoons, in spite of all 
and authority, were likely to be wasteful in using them. It was, 
therefore, with a heavy heart that Major BeUenden gave direc- 
tions for guarding the window through which the castle had so 
nearly befn surprised, as well as all others which offered the 
most remote facility for such an enterprise. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

"-The King hath drawn 

Tho special head of all the laud together. 

Henry IV. Tart II. 

The leaders of the Presbyterian army had a serious consultation 
upon the evening of tho day in which they had made the attack 
on Tillietudlem. They could not but observe that their followers 
were disheartened by the loss which they had sustained, and 
which, as usual in such cases, had fallen upon the bravest and 
most forward. It was to be feared, that if they were suffered to 
exhaust their zeal and efforts in an object so secondary as the 
capture of this petty fort, their numbers would melt away by 
degrees, and they would loso all the advantages arising out or the 
present unprepared state of the Government. Moved by these 
arguments, it was agreed that, the main body of tho army should 
march against Glasgow, and dislodge the soldiers who were 
lying in that town. The council nominated Henry Morton, 
with others, to this last service, and appointed Burley to tho 
command of a chosen body of five hundred men, who were to 
remain behind, for the purpose of blockading the Tower of 
Tillietudlem. Morton testified tho greatest repngnunco to this 
arrangement. 

“He had the strongest personal motives,” ho said, “for 
desiring to remain near Tillietudlem ; and if the management of 
the siege were committed to him, ho had little doubt but that he 
would bnng it to such an accommodation, ns, without being 

besiegers ” * ^ esie o e ^» wonl d fully answer the purpose of the 

Burley readily guessed the cause of his young colleague's 
reluctance to move with the army; for, interested as ho was in 
appreciating the characters with whom he had to deal, he had 
contrived through the simplicity of Cuddie, and the enthusiasm 
of old Manse, to get much information concerning Morton’s 
rektions with the family of Tillietudlem. Ho therefore took 
the advantage of Poundtext’s arising to speak to business, as he 
said, for some short space of time (which Burley rightly inter- 

m6a £ a i h0U / afc t * 6 \ CT ? least )’ seized that moment 

lmlTfwu M?rt ° n fr ° m k earin S of their colleagues and to 
hold the following argument with him: ^ * 

hnC Henry Morton, to desire to sacrifice this 

thtluTfc 1 : UnCirCUmcUed PhUisti ^ - 

youi' LhStaS-” 
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reason you have to bring so gross a charge, or to use such uncivil 
language." 

“ Confess, however, the truth,” said Balfour, “ and own that 
there are those within yon dark Tower, over whom thou wouldst 
rather be watching like a mother over her little ones, than thou 
wouldst bear the banner of the Church of Scotland over the 
necks of her enemies.” 

“ If you mean, that I would willingly terminate this war with¬ 
out any bloody victory, and that I am more anxious to do this 
than to acquire any personal fame or power, you may be,” 
replied Morton, “ perfectly right.” 

“ And not wholly wrong,” answered Burley, “ in deeming 
that thou wouldst not exclude from so general a pacification thy 
friends in the garrison of Tillietudlem.” 

“Certainly,” replied Morton. “I am too much obliged to 
Major Belleuden, not to wish to be of service to him, as far as 
the interest of the cause I have espoused will permit. I never 

made a secret of my regard for him." 

“ I am aware of that ” said Burley; “ but, if thou hadst con¬ 
cealed it, I should, nevertheless, have found out thy riddle. 
Now, hearken to my words. This Miles Belleuden has means to 

subsist, his garrison for a month.” 

“This is not the case,” answered Morton we know his 

stores are hardly equal to a week’s consumption. . 

“ Ay, but ” continue*! Burley, “ I have since had prool ot the 
strongest nature, that, such a report was spread in the garrison 
by that wily and grey-headed malignant, partly to prevail on 
the soldiers to submit to a diminution of their daily food, pai tly 
to detain us before the walls of his fortress until the sword 

should be whetted to smite and destroy us ” 

“And why was not the evidence of this laid before the 

council of war? ” said Morton. 

“To what purpose?” said Balfour. MVliy need we un¬ 
deceive Kettledrummle, Macbriar, Poundtoxt, and kangaih, 

consequence S they ordered to prepare for the leaguer of a 

Si .1. i.'™ w— 
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E revisions. But Burley did not inform Morton of a fact which 
e himself knew full well, namely, that most of these provisions 
never reached the garrison, owing to the rapacity of the dragoons 
sent to collect them, who readily sold to one man what they took 
from another, and abused the Major’s press for stores, pretty 
much as Sir John Falstaff did that of the King for men. 

“ And now,” continued Balfour, observing that he had made 
the desired impression, “ I have only to say, that I concealed 
this from thee no longer than it was concealed from myself, for 
I have only received these papers this morning; and I tell it 
unto thee now, that thou mayest go on thy way rejoicing, and 
work the great work willingly at Glasgow, being assured that no 
evil can befall thy friends in the malignant party, since their 
fort is abundantly victualled, and I possess not numbers suffi¬ 
cient to do more against them than to prevent their sallying 
forth.” 

“ And why,” continued Morton, who felt an inexpressible 
reluctance to acquiesce in Balfour’s reasoning, “ why not permit 
me to remain in the command of this smaller party, and march 
forward yourself to Glasgow ? It is the more honourable 
charge.” 

“And therefore, young man,” answered Burley, “have I 
laboured that it should bo committed to the son of Silas Morton. 
I am waxing old, and this grey head has had enough of honour 
where it could be gathered by danger. I speak not of the frothy 
bubble which men call earthly fame, but the honour belonging 
to him that doth not the work negligently. But thy career is 
yet to run—thou hast to vindicate the high trust which has 
neon bestowed on thee through my assurance that it was dearly 
well-merited. At Loudon Hill thou wert a captive, and at the 
last assault it was thy part to fight under cover, whilst I led the 
more open and dangerous attack; aud.shouldst thou uow remain 
before these walls when there is active service elsewhere, trust 
me that men will say, that the son of Silas Morton hath fallen 
away from the paths of his father.” 

Stung by this last observation, to which, as a gentleman and 
soldier, he could offer no suitable reply, Morton hastily acquiesced 
in the proposed arrangement. Yet he was unable to divest him¬ 
self of certain feelings of distrust which he involuntarily attached 
to the quarter from which ho received this information. 

“Mr. Balfour,” he said, “let us distinctly understand each 
other. You have thought it worth your while to bestow par¬ 
ticular attention upon my private affairs and personal attach¬ 
ments;—be so good as to understand- that I am as constant to 
them as to my political principles. It is possible, that, during 
my absence, you may possess the power of soothing or of wounding 
those feelings. Be assured, that whatever may be the conse¬ 
quences to the issue of our present adventure, my eternal 
H 
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gratitude, or my persevering resentment, will attend the line of 
conduct you may adopt on such an occasion; and, however young 
and inexperienced I am, I have no doubt of finding friends to 
assist me in expressing my sentiments in either case. 

“ If there be a threat implied in that denunciation,” replied 
Burley, coldly and haughtily, “ it had better have been spared. 
I know how to value the regard of my friends, and despise from 
my soul the threats of my enemies. But I will not take occasion 
of offence. Whatever happens here in your absence shall be 
managed with as much deference to your wishes as the duty I 
owe to a higher power can possibly permit.” ' 

With this qualified promise Morton was obliged to rest 
satisfied. 

“ Our defeat will relievo the garrison,” said he, internally, 
“ ere they can be reduced to surrender at discretion; and, in case 
of victory, I already see, from the numbers of the moderate party, 
that I shall have a voice as powerful as Burley’s in determining 
the use which shall be made of it.” 

He therefore followed Balfour to the council, whero they 
found Kottledrummle adding to his lastly a few words of prac¬ 
tical application. When these were expended, Morton testified 
his willingness to accompany the main body of the army, which 
was defined to drive the regular troops from Glasgow. His 
companions in command were named, and the whole received 
a strengthening exhortation from the preachers who were 
present. Next morning, at break of day, the insurgent 
army broke up from their encampment, and marched towards 


Glasgow. 

It is not our intention to detail at length incidents which may 
be found in the history of the period. It is sufficient to say, that 
Claverliouse and Lord Ross, learning the superior force which 
was directed against them, intrenched, or rather barricaded 
themselves, in the centre of the city, where the town-house and 
old jail were situated, with the determination to stand the 
assault of the insurgents rather than to abandon the capital of 
the West of Scotland. The Presbyterians made their attack m 
two bodies, one of which penetrated into the city in the line of 
the College and Cathedral Church, while the other marched up 
the Gallowgate, or principal access from the south-east Both 
divisions were led by men of resolution, and behaved with groat 
spirit. But the advantages of military skill and situation were 

too great for their undisciplined valour. , . 

Ross and Claverliouse had carefully disposed parties of their 
soldiers in houses, at the heads of the streets, and in the eu- 
trances of closes, as they are called, or lanes, besides those who 
were entrenched behind breast-works which reached across the 
streets. The assailants found their ranks thinned by a fire from 
invifliblo opponents, which they had no means of returning with 
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effect. It was in vain that Morton and other leaders exposed 
their persons with the utmost gallantry, and endeavoured to 
bring their antagonists to a close action ; their followers shrunk 
from them in every direction. And yet, though Henry Morton 
was one of the very last to retire, and exerted himself in bringing 
up the rear, maintaining order in the retreat, and checking every 
attempt which the enemy made to improve the advantuge they 
had gained by the repulse, he had still the mortification to hear 
many of those in his ranks muttering to each other, that “ this 
camo of trusting to latitudinarian boys; and that, had honest, 
faithful Burley led the attack, as he did that of the barricades 
of Tillietudleiu, the issue would have been as different as might 
be.” 

It was with burning resentment that Morton heard those 
reflections thrown out by the very men who had soonest exhibited 
signs of discouragement. The unjust reproach, however, had 
the effect of firing his emulation, aud making him sensible tliat, 
engaged as he was in a perilous cause, it was absolutely necessary 
that he should conquer or die. 

“ I have no retreat,” he said to himself. “ All shall allow— 
even Major Bellenden—even Edith—that in courage, at least, 
the rebel Morton was not inferior to his father.” 

4 The condition of the army after the repulse was so undisci¬ 
plined, and in such disorganisation, that the leaders thought it 
prudent to draw off some miles from the city to gain time for 
reducing them once more into such order as they were capable of 
adopting. Recruits, in the meanwhile, came fast in, more moved 
by the extreme hardships of their own condition, and encouraged 
by the advantage obtained at Loudon Hill, than deterred by the 
last unfortunate enterprise. Many of these attached themselves 
particularly to Morton’s division. He had, however, the mortifi- 
cation to see that his unpopularity among the more intolerant 
part of the Covenanters increased rapidly. The prudence beyond 
his years, which he exhibited in improving the discipline and 
arrangement of his followers, they termed a trusting in the arm 
of flesh; and his avowed tolerance for those of religious senti¬ 
ments and observances different from his own obtained him 
most unjustly, the nickname of Gallio, who cared for none oi 
those things. What was worse than these misconceptions, the 
mob of the insurgents, alwiys loudest in applause of those who 
push political or religious opinions to extremity, and disgusted 
with such as endeavour to reduce them to the yoke of discipline 
preferred avowedly the more zealous leaders, in whose ranks 
enthusiasm m the cause supplied the want of good order and 
military subjection, to the restraints which Morton endeavoured 
to bnng them under. In short while bearing the principal bur¬ 
den of command—(for his colleagues willingly relinquished in 
his favour everything that waa troublesome and obnoxious in tho 
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office of general)—Morton found himself without that authority 
which alone could render his regulations effectual.' 

Yet notwithstanding these obstacles, he had, during the 
course of a few days, laboured so hard to introduce some degree 
of discipline into the army, that he thought he might hazard a 
6ecoud attack upon Glasgow with every prospect of success. 

It cannot bo doubted that Morton’s anxiety to measure him¬ 
self with Colonel Grabauie of Claverhouse, at whose hands he 
had sustained such injury, had its share in giving motive to his 
uncommon exertions. But Claverhouse disappointed his hopes; 
for. satisfied with having the advantage in repulsing the first 
attack upon Glasgow, he determined that ho would not, with the 
handful of troops under his command, await a second assault 
from the insurgents, with more numerous and better disciplined 
forces than had supported their first enterprise. He therefore 
evacuated the place, and marched at the head of his troops towards 
Edinburgh. The insurgents of course entered Glasgow without 
resistance, and without Morton haring the opportunity, which he 
so deeply coveted, of again encountering Claverhouse personally. 
But, although he had not an opportunity of wiping away the 
disgrace which had befallen his division of the army of the 
Covenant, the retreat of Claverhouse, and the possession of 
Glasgow, tended greatly to animate the insurgent army, and to 
increase its numbers. The necessity of appointing new officers, 
of organising new regiments and squadrons, of making them 
acquainted with at least the most necessary points of military 
discipline, were labours which, by universal consent, seemed to 
be devolved upon Henry Morton, and which he the more readily 
undertook, because his father had made Tiim acquainted with the 
theory of the military art, and because he plainly saw, that, unless 
he took this ungracious but absolutely necessary labour, it was 

vain to expect any other to engage in it. 

In the meanwhile, fortune appeared to favour the enterprise 
of the insurgents more than the most sanguine durst liave 
expected The Privy Council of Scotland, astonished fct the 
extent of resistance which their arbitrary measures had provoked, 
seemed stupefied with terror, and incapable of taking active steps 
to subdue the resentment which these measures had excited. 
There were but very few troops in Scotland, and these they drew 
towards Edinburgh, as if to form an army for protection of the 
metropolis. The feudal array of the crown-vassals in the various 
counties was ordered to take the field, and render to the King 
the military service due for their fiefs. But the summons was 
very slack?y obeyed. The quarrel was not generally popular 
among the gentry; and even those who were not unwilling them- 
selves to have taken arms, were deterred by the repugnance of 


i Sec Note Q .—Fad*. 
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their wives, mothers, and sisters, to their engaging in such a 
cause. 

Meanwhile, the inadequacy of the Scottish Government to 
provide for their own defence, or to put down a rebellion of 
which the commencement seemed so trifling, excited at the 
English court doubts at once of their capacity, and of the prudence 
of the severities they had exerted against the oppressed Presby¬ 
terians. It was therefore resolved to nominate to the command 
of the army of Scotland the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth, 
who had by marriage a great interest, large estate, and a nume¬ 
rous following, as it was called, in the southern parts of that 
kingdom. The military skill which he had displayed on different 
occasions abroad, was supposed more than adequate to subdue 
the insurgents in the field; while it was expected that his mild 
temper, and the favourable disposition which he showed to 
Presbyterians in general, might soften men’s minds, and tend 
to reconcile them to the Government. The Duke was therefore 
invested with a commission containing high powers for settliug 
the distracted affairs of Scotland, and despatched from London 
with strong succours, to tako the principal military command in 
that country. 


CHAPTER XXVTI. 

"-1 am bound to Bothwell-hill. 

Where I maun either do or die.’*— Old Ballad. 

Thebe was now a pause in the military movements on both 
sides. The Government seemed contented to prevont the rebels 
advancing towards the capital, while the insurgents woro intent 
upon augmenting and strengthening their forces. For this 
purpose they established a sort of encampment in the park 
belonging to the ducal residence at Hamilton, a central situation 
for receiving their recruits, and whore they wero secured from 
any sudden attack, by having tho Clyde, a deep and rapid rivor, 
in front of their position, which is only passable by a long and 
narrow bridge near the castle and village of Both well. 

Morton romained here for about a fortnight after the attack 
on Glasgow, actively engaged in his military duties. He had 
received more than one communication from Burley, but they 
only stated, in general, that the Castle of Tillietudlem continued 
to hold out. Impatient of suspense upon this most interesting 
subject, he at length intimated to his colleagues in command his 
desire, or rather his intention—for he saw no reason why he 
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should not assume a licence which was taken by every one else 
in this disorderly army—to go to Milnwood for a day or two, to 
arrange some private affairs of consequence. The proposal was 
by no means approved of; for the military council of tne insur¬ 
gents were 6nmciently sensible of the value of his services to 
fear to lose them, and felt somewhat conscious of their own 
inability to supply his place. They could not, however, pretend 
to dictate to him laws more rigid than they submitted to them¬ 
selves, and he was suffered to depart on his journey without any 
direct objection being stated. The Reverend Mr. Poundtext took 
the same opportunity to pay a visit to his own residence in the 
neighbourhood of Milnwood, and favoured Morton with his com¬ 
pany on the journey. As the country was chiefly friendly to their 
cause, and in possession of their detached parties, excepting 
here and there the stronghold of some old cavaliering Baron, 
they travelled without any other attendant than the faithful 
Cuddie. 

It was near sunset when they reached Milnwood, where 
Poundtext bid adieu to his companions, and travelled forward 
alone to his own manse, which was situated half a mile’s march 
beyond Tillietudlem. When Morton was left alone to his own 
reflections, with what a complication of feelings did he review 
the woods, banks, and fields that had been familiar to him! His 
character, as well as his habits, thoughts, and occupations, had 
been entirely changed within the space of little more than a 
fortnight, and twenty days seemed to have done upon him the 
work of as many years. A mild, romantic, gentle-tempered 
youth, bred up in dependence, and stooping patiently to the 
control of a sordid and tyrannical relation, had suddenly, by the 
rod of oppression and the spur of injured feeling, been compelled 
to stand forth a leader of armed men, was earnestly engaged in 
affairs of a public nature, had friends to animate and enemies to 
contend with, and felt his individual fate bound up in that of a 
national insurrection and revolution. It seemed as if ho had at 
once experienced a transition from the romantic dreams of youth 
to the labours and cares of active manhood. All that had 
formerly interested him was obliterated from Ins memory, except¬ 
ing only his attachment to Edith; and even his love seemed to 
have assumed a character more manly and disinterested as it 
had become mingled and contrasted with other duties and feel- 
ings. As he revolved the particulars of this sudden change, the 
circumstances in which it originated, and the possible conse¬ 
quences of his present career, the thrill of natural 
passed along his mind was immediately banished by a glow of 
generous and high-spirited confidence. 

g “ I shall fall young,” he said, “ if fall I must, my motives 

misconstrued, and my actions condemned, by those whMeappr^ 
bation is dearest to me. But the sword of liberty and patriotism 
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is in my hand, and I will neither fall meanly nor unavenged. 
They may expose my body, and gibbet my limbs; bnt other days 
will come, when the sentence of infamy will recoil against those 
who may pronounce it; and that Heaven, whose name is so often 
profaned during this unnatural war, will bear witness to the 
purity of the motives by which I have been guided.” 

Upon approaching Milnwood, Henry’s knock upon the gate 
no longer intimated the conscious timidity of a stripling who has 
been out of bounds, but the confidence of a man in full possession 
of his own rights, and master of his own actions—bold, free, and 
decided. The door was cautiously opened by his old acquaint¬ 
ance, Mrs. Alison Wilson, who started back when she saw the 
steel cap and nodding plume of the martial visitor.—“ Where is 
my uncle, Alison ? ” said Morton, smiling at her alarm. 

“ Lordsake, Mr. Harry! is this you ? ” returned the old lady. 
“ In troth ye garr’d my heart loup to my very mouth. But it 
canna be your ainsell, for ye look taller and mair manly-like than 
ye used to do.” 

“It is, however, my own self,” said Henry, sighing and 
smiling at the same time. “ I believe this dress may make me 
look taller, and these times, Ailie, make men out of boys.” 

“ Sad times indeed! ” echoed the old woman ; “ and O that 
you snld be endangered wi’ them ! But wha can help it P—yo 
were ill eneugh guided; and, as I tell your uncle, if you tread on 
a worm it will turn.” 

“You were always my advocate, Ailie,” said he, and tho 
housekeeper no longer resented the familiar epithet, “ and would 
let no one blame me but yourself, I am aware of that. Where is 
my uncle ? ” 

“ In Edinburgh,” replied Alison; “ the honest man thought 
it was best to gang and sit by the chimley when the reok rase. 
A vex’d man he’s been, and a feared. But ye ken the Laird as 
weel as I do.” 

“ I hope he has suffered nothing in health P ” said Henry. 

“ Naethiug to speak of,” answered the housekeeper, “ nor in 
glides neither. We fended as weel as we could; and, though the 
troopers of Tilliotudlcm took the red cow and auld Hackie (ye’ll 
mind thorn weel), yet they sauld us a gude bargain o’ four they 
were driving to the castle.” 

“ Sold you a bargain ? ” said Morton—“ how do you mean P ” 

“ On, they cam out to gather marts for the garrison,” answered 
the housekeeper; “but they just fell to their auld trade, and 
rade through the country couping and selling a’ that they gat 
hke saemony west-country drovers. My certie, Major Bellenden 
was laud o the least share o’ what they lifted, though it was 
tacn m his name.” 

“ Then,” said Morton hastily,“thegarrison mu*tbe straitened 
tor provisions r 
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“ Stressed eneugh,” replied Ailie—“ there’s little doubt o’ 
that.” 

A light instantly glanced on Morton’s mind. 

“ Burley must have deceived me—craft as well as cruelty is 
permitted by his creed.” Such was his inward thought: he said 
aloud, “ I cannot stay, Mrs. Wilson—I must go forward directly.” 

“ But, oh ! bide to eat a mouthfu’,” entreated the affectionate 
housekeeper, “ and I’ll mak it read)' for you as I used to do afore 
time sad days.” 

“ It is impossible,” answered Morton. “ Cuddie, get our 
horses ready.” 

“ They’re just eating their corn,” answered the attendant. 

“ Cuddie ! ” exclaimed Ailie; “ what garr’d ye bring that 
ill-faur’d, unlucky loon alang wi’ ye ? It was him and his raudie 
mother began a’ the mischief in this house.” 

“Tut 
mistress. 



nae mair. 

tighter in thack and rape than ever ye did;—saw ye him ever sae 
weel put on as lie is now ? ” 

“ In troth and that’s true,” said the old housekeeper, looking 
with great complacency at her young master, whose mien she 
thought much improved by his dress. “ I’m snre ye tie or had a 
laced cravat like that when ye were at Milnwood;—that’s nane o’ 

my sewing.” , 

“ Na, na, mistress,” replied Cuddie, “ that s a cast o my 

hand—that’s ane o’ Lord Evandale’s braws.” 

“ Lord Evandale ! ” answered the old lady ; “ that s lmn that 
the whigs are gaun to hang the morn, as I hear say. 

“ The whigs about to hang Lord Evandale < said Morton in 

the greatest surprise. „ v , 

“Ay troth are they,” said the housekeeper—“Yesterday 
night he made a sally, as they ca’t—(my mother's name was Sally 
—I wonder they gie Christian folks’ names to sic unchristian 
doings )-but he made an outbreak to get provisions, and his men 
were driven back and he was taeu, an the whig Captain Balfoui 
Wd set up a gallows, and swore (or said upon his conscience, 
for they winna swear), that if the garrison was not gi en ower 
the morn by daybreak, he would hmg up the young lord, poor 
thing, as high as Haman.-Thcse are sairtimes !—but folk canna 
help them—sae do ye sit donn and tak bread and cheese until 
better meat’s made ready. Ye suldna hue ken d a word about 
it an I had thought it was to spoil your dinner, hinny. 

’“‘Fed or unfed,” exclaimed Morton, ‘saddle the^ horses 
instantly, Cuddie. We must not rest until we get before the 

CaS A.',d. renting all Allies entreaties, they instantly resumed 
their journey. > 
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Morton failed not to halt at the dwelling of Poundtoxt, and 
summon him to attend him to the camp. That honest divine had 
just resumed for an instant his pacific habits, and was perusing 
an ancient theological treatise, with a pipe in his mouth, and a 
small jug of ale beside him, to assist lus digestion of the argu¬ 
ment. It was with bitter ill-will that he relinquished these 
comforts (which he called his studies) in order to recommence a 
hard ride upon a high-trotting horso. However, when lie knew 
the matter in hand, he gave up, with a deep groan, the prospect 
of spending a quiet evening in his own little parlour; for he 
entirely agreed with Morton, that whatever interest Burley 
might have in rendering the breach between the Presbyterians 
ana the Government irreconcilable, by putting the young noble¬ 
man to death, it was by no means that of the moderate party to 
permit such an act of atrocity. And it is but doing justice to 
Mr. Poundtext to add, that, like most of his own persuasion, he 
was decidedly adverse to any such acts of unnecessary violence ; 
besides that, his own present feelings induced him to listen with 
much complacence to the probability held out by Morton, of Lord 
Evandale’s becoming a mediator for the establishment of peace 
upon fair and moderate terms. With this similarity of \uews, 
thev hastened their journey, and arrived about eleven o’clock at 
night at a small hamlet adjacent to the Castle of Tillietudlom, 
where Burley had established his head quarters. 

They were challenged by the sentinel who made his melancholy 
walk at the entrance of the hamlet, and admitted upon declaring 
their names and authority in the army. Another soldier kept 
watch before a house, which they conjectured to be the place of 
Lord Evandale’s confinement, for a gibbet, of such great height 
as to be visible from the battlements of the castle, was erected 
before it, in melancholy confirmation of the truth of Mrs. Wilson’s 
report. Morton instantly demauded to speak with Burley, and 
was directed to his quarters. They found him reading the Scrip¬ 
tures, with his arms lying beside him, as if ready for any sudden 

office 1 ^ 6 * artc< * u P on th® entrance of his colleagues in 

“ What has brought yo hither ? ” said Burley, hastily “ I B 
there bad news from the army ? ” J 

“No,” roplied Morion ; “ but we understand that there are 
measures adopted here in which the safety of the army is deeply 
concerned—Lord Evandale is your prisoner ? ” ** 

hands/* 16 Burley ’ “ 6ath delivered ^ into our 

» “ And y°, u "?} ayail yourself of that advantage, granted you 
by Hea\en, to dishonour our cause in the eyes of all the world, 
by putting a prisoner to an ignominious death ? ” ^ 



1 See Note R.— Gibbet. 
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“ If the houso of Tillietudlem be not surrendered by day¬ 
break,” replied Burley, “ God do so to me and more also, if he 
shall not die that death to which his leader and patron, John 
Grahame of Claverhouse, hath put so many of God’s saints.” 

“ We are in arms,” replied Morton, “ to put down such 
cruelties, and not to imitate them, far less to avenge upon the 
innocent the acts of the guilty. By what law can you justify the 
atrocity you would commit ? ” 

“ If thou art ignorant of it,” replied Burley, “ thy companion 
is well aware of the law which gave the men of Jericho to the 


sword of Joshua the son of Nun.” 

“But we,” answered the divine, "live under a better dis¬ 
pensation, which iustructeth us to ret uni good for evih and to 
pray for thoso who despitefully use us and persecute us.” 

“ That is to sav,” said Burley, “ that thou wilt join thy grey 
hairs to his green youth to controvert me in this matter?” 

“We are,” rejoined Poundtext, “two of those to whom, 
jointly with thyself, authority is delegated over this host, and 
wo will not permit thee to hurt a hair of the prisoner's head. It 
may nlease God to make him a means of healing these unhappy 

breaches in our Israel.” . _ . u , 

“ I judged it would come to this,’ answered Burley, when 

such as thou wert called into the council of the elders. 

“Such as I?” answered Poundtext, “ And who am I, that 
yon should name me with such scorn ? Have I not kept the 
flock of this sheep-fold from the wolves for thirty years t Ay. 
even while thou, John Balfour, wert fighting in the ranks of 
uncircumcision, a Philistine of hardened brow and bloody hand. 

Who am I, say*8t thou ? ” . ,, , _ » ■ 

“I will tell thee what thou art, since thou wouldst so fain 

know,” said Burley. “ Thou art one of those who would reap 
where thou hast not sowed, and divide the spoil while others 
fight the battle ; thou art one of thoso that follow the Gos P®]\*°* 
the loaves and for the fishes—that love their own manse better 
“lL Church of God, and that would rather draw their 
stipends under prelatists or heathens, than be a partaker with 
?ho P so noble spirits who have cast all behind them for the sake of 

the Covenant^H ^ ^ Balfour,” returned Ponndto^ 

deserredly incensed—" I will teU thee what thou art- Thou art 
one of those, for whose bloody and “>orc> ess^puaitiou ^ 
renroach is flung upon the whole church of this suffering ki 
dom! and for while violence and blood-gudhness.t.s tote 

as rttzrzX t -a-* 
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Hivandnle, which appears to us a profitable measure iii the preseut 
position of our affairs ? ” 

“You are here,” answered Burley, “as two voices against 
one; but you will not refuse to tarry until the united council 
shall decide upon this matter ? ’* 

“This,” said Morton, “we would not decline, if wo could 
trust the hands in whom wo are to leavo the prisoner. But you 
know well,” he added, looking sternly at Burley, “ that you have 
already deceived me in this matter.” 

“ Go to,” said Burlev, disdainfully, “ thou art an idle, incon¬ 
siderate boy, who. for the black eyebrows of a silly girl, would 
barter thy own faith and honour, and the cause of God and of 
thy country.” 

. r * Balfour, said Morton, laying his hand on Ills sword, 
tins language requires satisfaction.” 

, bave 5t ’ stapling, when and whero thou 

darost, said Burley; “ I plight theo my good word on it.” 

Poundtext, m his turn, interfered to romind them of the mad- 

ness of quarrelling, and effected with difficulty a sort of sullen 
reconciliation. 


Concerning the prisoner, said Burley, « deal with him ns 
ye think fit. I wash my hands free from all consequences. Ho 
18 "7 prisoner, made by my sword and spear, while you, Mr 
Morton, were playing the adjutant at drills and parades, and 

T°! lld ^ X ’ Y re war P ,n S tbe Scriptures into Eras- 
‘ 8n ‘ 6m : v Take h . ,m ^ nevertheless, and dispose of him 
3W? m0et - Dingwall,’ he continued, calling a sort of 

who slept in the next apartment, "let the guard 

whom Ca.Sn m fe Evandale give up their post to Those 
whom Gnntain Morton shall appoint to relieve them Tim 

nnwTf 6 v a ? am ^dressing Poimdtext and Morton, " is 

f“/ 0 " r disposal genUemen. But remember, that for all 
these things there will one day come a term of heavy account 

guard, chosen from their o™ pSonors A band 7’" A 

SB! t wsrirsfea* 




^ - —v '♦vpwnu 

anything ■ remarkable happened. 
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This arrangement being made, Morton and his cofleagne took 
possession, for the night, of such quarters as the over-crowded 
and miserable hamlet could afford them. They did not, however, 
separate for repose till they had drawn np a memorial of the 
grievances of the moderate Presbyterians, which was summed up 
with a request of free toleration for their religion in future, and 
that they should bo permitted to attend gospel ordinances as dis¬ 
pensed by their own clergymen, without oppression or molesta¬ 
tion. Their petition proceeded to require that a free parliament 
should bo called for settling the affairs of church and state, and 
for redressing the injuries sustained by the subject; and that all 
those who either now were, or had been, in arms, for obtaining 
these ends, should be indemnified. Morton could not but strongly 
hope that these terms, which comprehended all that was wanted, 
or wished for, by the moderate party among the insurgents, 
might, when thus cleared of the violence of fanaticism, find 
advocates even among the royalists, as claiming only the ordinary 
rights of Scottish freemen. 

He had the more confidence of a favourable reception, that 
the Duke of Monmouth, to whom Charles had intrusted the 
charge of subduing this rebellion, wasamauof gentle, moderate, 
and accessible disposition, well known to be favourable to the 
Presbyterians, anu invested by the king with full powers to take 
measures for quieting the disturbances in Scotland. It seemed to 
Morton, that all that was necessary for influencing him in their 
favour was to find a fit and sufficiently respectable channel of 
communication, and such seemed to be opened through the 
medium of Lord Evandale. He resolved, therefore, to visit the 
prisoner early in the morning, in order to sound his dispositions 
to undertake the task of mediator; but an accident happened 
which led him to anticipate his purpose. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

“ Gie ower your house, lady, he said,— 

Gie ower your house to me .”—Ldom of Gordo* 1. 

Morton had finished the revisal and the making out of a fair 
CODY of the paper on which he and Poundtext had agreed to ru t 
ns^full statement of the grievances of their party, and thecon- 
dH?o£ on which the greater part of the insurgents would be 
contented to lay down their arms; and he was about to bet.£e 
himself to repose, when there was a knocking at the door of ins 

apartment. 
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“ Enter,” said Morton, and tlie round bullet-head of Cuddie 
Headrigg was thrust into the room. “ Come in,” said Morton, 
“ and tell me what you want Is there any alarm P ” 

“ Na, stir ; but 1 line brought ane to 6peak wi’ you.” 

“ Who is that, Cuddie ? ” inquired Morton. 

“ Ane 0 ’ your auld acquaintance,” said Cuddie; and, opening 
the door more fully, he half led, half dragged in a woman, whoso 
face was muffled in her plaid. “ Come, come, ye needna bo sae 
bashfu’ before auld acquaintance, Jenny,” said Cuddie, pulling 
down the veil, and discovering to his master the well-remembered 
countenance of Jenny Dennison. “ Tell his honour, now—thero’s 
a braw lass—tell him what ye were wanting to say to Lord 
Evaudale, mistress.” 

“What was I wanting to say,” answered Jenny, “to his 
honour himsell the other morning, when I visited him in 
captivity, ye niucklo hash ! D’ye think that folk dinna want to 
see their friends in adversity, yo dour crowdy-eater ? ” 

This reply was made with Jenny’s usual volubility; but her 
voice quivered, her cheek was thin and pale, the tears stood in 
her eyes, her hand trembled, her manner was fluttered, and her 
whole presence bore marks of rocent suffering and privation as 
well as nervous and hysterical agitation. 

“ What is the matter, Jenny P ” said Morton, kindly. “ You 
know how much I owe you in many respects, and can hardly 
make a request that I will not grant, if in my powor.” 

“ Many thanks, Milnwood,” said the weeping damsel • “ but 

ye were aye a kind gentleman, though folk say ye hae become 
sair changed now.” 

" th0 y sa y me ? ” answered Morton. 

“A body says, ’ replied Jenny, “ that you and the whigs hao 
made a vow to ding King Charles aff the throne, and that neither 
he, nor his posteriors from generation to generation, shall sit 
upon it ony mair; and John GudyiU threeps ye’re to gie a’ the 
church-organs to the pipers, and burn the Book o’ Coininou- 
prayer by the hands of the common hangman, in revenge of the 
Covenant that was burnt when tho King cam haine.” 

“My friends at Tillietudlem judge too hastily and too ill of 
me, answered Morton “ I wish to have free exercise of my own 
religion, without insulting any other; and as to your family I 

only desire an opportunity to show them I have the same friend, 
ship and kindness as ever.” cuu 

in ti " d I'.®"'! I?" ! ” Jc»ny, bnrstins 

mto a flood of tears; and they never needed kindneaa or friend- 

ship mair, for they are famished for lack 0 ’ food ” 

, G ?° d < ? od - ! ” , re £ lie ? Morton—- T have heard of scarcity 

bnt.not of, fam.no! Is ,t possible? Have the ladiesTd tlfe 

“ TLe y hae sufforci1 like the lave o’ us,” replied Jenny; “ for 
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they shared every bit and sup wi’ the whole folk in the castle. 
I’m sure my poor eeu see fifty colours wi’ faintness, and my head’s 
sae dizzy with the mirligoes that. I canna stand my lane.” 

The thinness of the poor girl’s cheek, and the sharpness of 
her features, bore witness to the truth of what she said. Morton 
was greatly shocked. 

‘‘Sit down,” he said, “ for God’s sake! ” forcing her into the 
only chair the apartment, afforded, while he himself strode up 
and down the room in horror and impatience. “ I knew not of 
this,” he exclaimed in broken ejaculations, “ I could not. know of 
it. Cold-blooded, iron-hearted fanatic—deceitful villain! Cuddie, 
fetch refreshments—food—wine, if possible—whatever you can 
find.” 

“ Whisk)’ is gude enough for her,” muttered Cuddie ; “ nne 
wndna hae thought that gude meal was sae scant amang them, 
when the quean threw sae nmckle gude kail-brose scalding hot 

about my lugs.” , , , ,, . 

Faint and miserable as Jenny seemed to be, she could not 
hear the allusion to her exploit during the storm of the castle 
without bursting into a laugh which weakness soon converted 
into a hysterical giggle. Confounded at her state, and reflecting 
with horror on the distress which must have been in the castle, 
Morton repeated his commands to Headrigg in a peremptory 
manner ; and when he had departed, endeavoured to soothe hia 

yi81 “°You come, I suppose, by the orders of your mistress, to 
visit Lord Evandale? Tell me what she desires; her orders 

Shft Jenny appeared to reflect a moment, and then said, ” Your 
honour is sae auld a friend, I must needs trust to you,and tell the 

tTUt » Be assured, Jenny,” said Morton, observing that she hesi¬ 
tated,” that you will best serve your mistress by dealing sincerely 

Wlt « Weel, then, ye maun ken we’re starving, as I said before, 
and have been mair days than ane; and the Major has sworn 
S he exnects relief daily, and that he will not me ower the 
v, fn thA pTipmv till we have eaten up his auld boots, and 

they are unco thick in the soles, as ye may weel mind fo^ybemg 

sk? sacs? 

stats: w 

San .?ScouSs'r said Morton ; “ whir Jo they not. mate terms 
for all in the cattle ? ” 
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«They are fear’d for denial o’ auartor to themsolls, having 
dune 6ae mnckle mischief through tno country; and Barley has 
hanged ane or twa o’ them already—sae they want to draw their 
ain necks out o’ the collar at hazard o’ honest folks’.” 

“And you were sent,” continued Morton, "to carry to Lord 
Evandale the unpleasant news of the men’s mutiny ? ” 

“ Just e’en sao,” said Jenny; “ Tam Holliday took the rue, 
and tauld me a’ about it, and gat me out o’ tho castle to toll 
Lord Evandale, if possibly I could win at him.” 

“ But how can lie holp you P ” said Morton; “ he is a 
prisoner.” 

“ Well-a-day, ay,” answered the afflicted damsel; “ but maybe 
ho could mat fair terras for us—or, maybe, he could gie us some 
good advice—or, maybe, he might send Jiis orders to tne dragoons 
to be civil—or ” 

“ Or, maybe,” said Morton, “ you were to try if it were pos¬ 
sible to set him at liberty ? ” 

“ If it were sae,” answered Jenny, with spirit, “ it wadna be 
the first time I hae done my best to serve a friend in captivity.” 

“ True, Jenny,” replied Morton—“ I were most ungrateful to 
forget it. But here comes Cuddio with refreshments. I will go 
and do your errand to Lord Evandale, while you take some food 
and wine.” 

“It willna be amiss ye should ken,” said Cuddie to hie 
master, “ that this Jenny—this Mrs. Dennison, was trying to 
cuittle favour wi’ Tam Rand, tho millor’s man, to win into Lord 
Evan dale’s room without onybody kennin’. Sho wasna thinking, 
the gipsy, that I was at her elbow.” 

“ And an unco fright ye gae me when ye cam ahint and took 
a grip o’ me,” said Jenny, giving him a sly twitch with her 
finger and her thumb—“ if ye hadna been an auld acquaintance, 
ye daft gomeril-” 

Cudaie, somewhat relenting, grinned a smile on his artful 
mistress, while Morton wrapped himself up in his cloak, took 
his sword under his arm, and went straight to the place of the 
young nobleman’s confinement. He asked the sentinels if any¬ 
thing extraordinary had occurred. “ Nothing worth notice,” 
they said, “ excepting the lass that Cuddie took up, and two 
couriers that Captain Balfour had dispatched, one to the Reverend 
Ephraim Macbriar, another to Kettlodrummle,”—both of whom 
were beating the drum ecclesiastic in different towns between the 
position of Burley and the head-quarters of the main army near 
Hamilton. 

“The purpose, I presume,” said Morton, with an affectation 
of indifference, “ was to call them hither.” 

“ So I understand,” answered the sentinel, who had spoke with 
the messengers. 

“ He is summoning a triumphant majority of the council,” 
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thought Morton to himself, “ for the pnrpose of sanctioning 
whatever action of atrocity lie may determine upon, and thwarting 
opposition by authority. I must bo speedy, or I shall lose my 
opportunity.’ 

When he entered the place of Lord Evandale’s confinement, 
he found him armed, and reclining on a flock bed in the 
wretched garret of a miserable cottage. He was either in a 
slumber, or in deep meditation, when Morton entered, and turned 
on him, when aroused, a countenance so much reduced by loss of 
blood, want of sleep, and scarcity of food, that no one could 
have recognised in it the gallant soldier who had behaved with 
so much spirit at the skirmish of Loudon Hill. He displayed 
some surprise at the sudden entrance of Morton. 

“ I am sorry to see you thus, my lord,” said that youthful 
leader. 

‘‘ I have heard you are an admirer of poetry,” answered the 
prisoner: “ in that case, Mr. Morton, yon may remember these 
lines,— 

4 Stone wall9 do not a prison make, 

Or iron bars a cage; 

A free and quiet imnd can take 
These for a hermitage.’ 


But, were my imprisonment less endurable, I am given to expect 
to-morrow a total enfranchisement.” 

“ By death ? ” said Morton. 

" Surely,” answered Lord Evandale; “ I have no other pros¬ 
pect. Tour comrade, Burley, has already dipped his hand in the 
blood of men whose meanness of rank and obscurity of extraction 
might have saved them. I cannot boast such a shield from his 
vengeance, and I expect to meet its extremity. # 

® But Major Bellcnden,” said Morton, “may surrender, m order 

^ **‘Never ^hUethere is one man to defend the battlement, and 
that man has one crust to eat. I know his gallant resolution, and 
grieved should I be if he changed it for my sake. 

V Morton hastened to acquaint him with the mutiny among the 
dragoons, and their resolution to surrender the castle, and put the 
ladies of the family, as well as the Major, into the hands of the 
enemy. Lord Evandale seemed at first surprised, and something 
incredulous, but immediately afterwards deeply affected. 

‘‘ What is to be done ? ” lie said. “ How is this misfortune to 

1)6 *^Hear me my lord,” said Morton. “ I believe you may not be 
unwilling to bea/the olive branch between our master the King, 
and that*part of his subjects which is now in arms, not from 

“^■“fou^nXlme’but Justly.” sold Lord Evaudale; "but to 
what does this tend ? ” 
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“ Permit me, my lord,'* continued Morton. “ I will set you at 
liberty upon parole; nay, you may return to the Castlo, and shall 
have a safe-conduct for the ladies, the Major, and all who leave it, 
on condition of its instant surrender. In contributing to bring 
this about, you will only submit to circumstauces; tor, with a 
mutiny in the garrison, and without provisions, it will be found 
impossible to defend the place twenty-four hours longer. Those, 
therefore, who refuse to accompany your lordship, must tako their 
fate. You and your followers shall have a free pass to Edinburgh, 
or wherever the Duke of Monmouth may bo. In return for your 
liberty, we hope that you will recommend to tho notice 01 his 
Grace, as Lieutenant-General of Scotland, this humble petition 
and remonstrance, containing tho grievances which have occa¬ 
sioned this insurrection, a redress of which being granted, I will 
answer with my head, that the great body of the insurgents will 
lay down their arms.” 

Lord Evandale read over the papor with attention. 

"Mr. Morton,” lie said, “in my simple judgment, I see little 
objection that can be made to the measures here recommended ; 
nay, farther, I believe, in many respects, they may meet the pri¬ 
vate sentiments of tho Duke of Monmouth; and yet, to deal frankly 
with you, I have no hopes of their being granted, unless, in the 
first place, yon were to lay down your arms.” 

“The doing so,” answored Morton, “ would bo virtually con¬ 
ceding that we liad no right to tako them up; and that, for one, 
I will never agree to.” ’ 

“ Perhaps it is hardly to be expected you should,” said Lord 
Evandale; “ and yet on that point I am certain tho negotiations 
will be wrecked. I am willing, however, having frankly told 

cUiatira ** ^ *** * n ^ P ° Wer 10 bring about a recon - 


• • “J? i 8 , “J 1 ^ w5 ,® h or «P°ct,” replied Morton; “ the issue 

is in God s hands, who disposes tho hearts of princes.—You accept, 
then, the safe-conduct ? 1 

“ Certainly,” answered Lord Evandale; " and if I do not en- 
large upon the obligation incurred by your haring saved my life 
a second time, believe that I do not feel it tho less.” J 

“ And tho garrison of Tilliotudlem ? ” said Morton. 

“Shall be withdrawn as you propose,” answered the young 
nobleman. “Iam sensible the Major will bo unable to bring the 
mutineers to reason; and I tremble to think of the consequences, 
should the ladies and the brave old man bo delivered up to this 
bloodthirsty ruffian, Burley.” r 

“You are in that case free,” said Morton. “ Prepare to mount 
on horseback; a few men whom I can trust shall attend you till 
you are in safety from our parties.” * 

Leaving Lord Evandale in great surprise and joy at this un¬ 
expected deliverance, Morton hastened to get a few 7 chosen n^ Q x 
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under arms and on horseback, each rider holding the rein of a 
spare horse. Jenny, who, while she partook of her refreshment, 
had contrived to make up her breach with Cuddie, rode on the 
left hand of that valiant cavalier. The tramp of their horses was 
soon heard under the window of Lord Evandale’s prison. Two 
men, whom he did not know, entered the apartment, disencum¬ 
bered him of his fetters, and, conducting him down stairs, 
mounted him in the centre of the detachment. They set out at a 


round trot towards Tillietudlem. 

The moonlight was giving way to the dawn when they 
approached that ancient fortress, and its dark massive tower had 
just received the first pale colouring of the morning. The party 
halted at the Tower barrier, not venturing to approach nearer 
for fear of the fire of the place. Lord Evandale alone rode up 
to the gate, followed at a distance by Jenny Dennison. As they 
approached the gate, there was heard to arise in the court-yard a 
tumult, which accorded ill with the quiet serenity of a summer 
dawn. Cries and oaths were heard, a pistol shot or two were dis¬ 
charged, and every thing announced that the mutiny had broken 
out. ° At this crisis Lord Evandale arrived at the gate where 
Halliday was sentinel. On hearing Lord Evandale s voice, he in¬ 
stantly and gladly admitted him, and that nobleman arrived among 
the* mutinous troopers like a man dropped from the clouds 
They were in the act of putting their design into execution, of 
seizing the place into their own hands and wore about to disarm 
and overpower Major BeUenden and Harrison, and others of the 
Castle, who were offering the best resistance in their power. 

The appearance of Lord Evandale changed the scene. He 
seized IngFis by the collar, and, upbraiding Inm with his viUany, 
ordered tfvo of his comrades to seize and bind him, assuring the 

** s* s tzrri « 

submission. d (1 thcm to ground their arms. They liesi- 

porU by*some forces without .he g* ,‘ he “^people 

the test use ofyour <time and of a trace . ^ ^ (o Edillburgh , 
enemy are contented to all • bid beware 

to utL for this morning's 
disarmed soldiers shrank in silence from the presence of 
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their officer, and, leaving the Castle, took the road to the place 
of rendezvous, making such haste as was inspired by the fear of 
meeting with some detached party of the insurgents, whom their 
present defenceless condition, and their former violonce, might 
inspire with thoughts of revenge. Inglis, whom Evandale 
destined for punishment, remained in custody. Halliday was 
praised for his conduct, and assured of succeeding to the rank of 
the culprit. These arrangements being hastily made, Lord Evan¬ 
dale accosted the Major, before whose eyes the scene had seemed 
to pass like the change of a dream. 

“My dear Major, we must give up the placo.” 

“Is it even so?” said Major Bollenden. “I was in hopes you 
had brought reinforcements and supplies.” 

“ Not a man—not a pound of meal,” answered Lord Evandnlo. 

“Tot I am blithe to see you,” returned tho honest Major; 
“ we were informed yesterday that these psalm-singing rascals 
had a plot on your life, and I had mustered the scoundrelly dra¬ 
goons ten minutes ago in order to beat up Burley’s quarters and 

f et you out of limbo, whon the dog Inglis, instead of obeying me, 
roke out into open mutiny.—But what is to be done now P ” 

< “ I have, myself, no choice,” said Lord Evandale ; “ I am a 
prisoner, released on parole, and bound for Edinburgh. You and 
the ladies must take the same route. I have, by tho favour of a 
friend, a safe-conduct and horses for you and your roiinue ; for 
God’s sake make haste. You cannot propose to hold out with 
seven or eight men, and without provisions. Enough has been 
done for honour, and enough to render the defence of the highest 
consequence to Government;—more were needless, as well as 
desperate. The English troops are arrived at Edinburgh, and 
will speedily move upon Hamilton—the possession of Tilliotudlem 
by the rebels will be but temporary.” 

“ If you think so, my lord,” said the veteran, with a reluctant 
sigh—“ I know you only advise what is honourable. If, thou, 
you reallv think the case inevitable, I must submit; for tho 
mutiny of theso scoundrels would render it impossible to man the 
walls. Gudyill, let the women call up their mistresses, and all 
be ready to march.—But if I could believe that iny remaining in 
these old walls till I was starved to a mummy, could do the King’s 
cause the least service, Old Miles Bellendcn would not leave them 
while there was a spark of life in his body ! ” 

The ladies, already alarmed by the mutiny, now heard the 
determination of the Major, in which they readily acquiesced, 
though not without some groans and sighs on the part of Lady 
Margaret, which reforred, as usual, to the dejexine to his most 
sacred Majesty in the halls which were now to be abandoned to 
rebels. Hasty preparations were made for evacuating the Castle; 
and long ere the dawn was distinct enough for discovering objects 
with precision, the ladies, with Major Bellenden, Harrison Gud- 
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yill, and the other domestics, were mounted on the led horses, 
and others which had been provided in the neighbourhood, and 
proceeded towards the north, still escorted by four of the insur¬ 
gent horsemen. The rest of the party who had accompanied 
Lord Evandale from the hamlet took possession of the deserted 
Castle, carefully forbearing all outrage or acts of plunder. And 
when the sun arose, the scarlet and blue colours of the Scottish 
Covenant floated from the Keep of Tillietudlem. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

“And, to my breast, a bodkin inkpr hand 
Were worth a thousand daggers.”—ALuaLOW. 

The cavalcade which left the Castle of Tillietudlem halted for a 
few minutes at the small town of Both well, after passing the out¬ 
posts of the insurgents, to take some slight refreshments which 
their attendants had provided, and which were really necessary 
to persons who luul suffered considerably by waut of proper 
nourishment. They then pressed forward upon the road towards 
Edinburgh, amid the lights of dawn which were now rising on 
the horizon. It might have been expected, during the course ot 
the iourney. that Lord Evandale would have been frequently by 
the side of Miss Edith Bellenden. Yet, after his first salutations 
had been exchanged, and every precaution solicitously adopted 
which could serve for her accommodation, he rode in the van ot the 
party with Major Bellenden, and seemed to abandon the charge 
of immediate attendance upon his lovely niece to one of the insur¬ 
gent cavaliers, whose dark military cloak, with the large flapped 
hat and feather, which drooped over his face, concealed at once 
his figure aud his features. They rode side by side silence for 
more^than two miles, when the stranger addressed Miss Belleu- 

d ^^Mir B m e"Kld^rh»ve friends wherever she 
is known - even among those whose conduct she now disapproves, 
is^there ’anyThing that such can do to show their respect for 

"“5 ^^isn^siblo. then,-; «io;-d fte caveher --for 
any one to servo in our ranks, having the weal of hu7 
sincerely at heart, and conceiving himself m the discourse 

patriotic duty ? ” 
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“It might be imprudent, while so absolutely in your power,” 
replied Miss Bellenden, “to answer that question.” 

“ Not in the present instance, I plight you the word of a 
soldier,” replied the horseman. 

“ I have been taught- candour from my birth,” said Edith; 
“and, if I am to speak at all, I must utter my real sentiments. 
God only can judge the heart—men must esiimato intentions by 
actions. Treason—murder by the sword and by gibbet—the op¬ 
pression of a private family such as ours, who were only in arms 
for the defence of the established government, and of our own 
property—are actions which must needs sully all that havo 
accession to them, by whatever specious terms they may bo gilded 
over.” 

“ Th 0 guilt of civil war,” rejoined the horseman—“ the 
miseries which it brings in its train, lie at the door of thoso who 
provoked it by illegal oppression, rather than of such as aro 
driven to arms in order to assert their natural rights as freo- 
meu.” 


“That is assuming the question.” replied Edith, “which 
ought to bo proved. Each party contends that, they aro right in 
point of principle, and therefore the guilt must fie with them 
who first drew the sword ; as, in an affray, law Judds those to ho 
the criminals who are the first to have recourse to violence.” 

“Alas!” said the horseman, “were our vindication to rest 
there, how easy would it be to show that we havo suffered with a 
patience which almost seemed beyond the power of humanity 
ere wo were driven by oppression into open resistance !—But I 
perceive ho continued, sighing deeply, “ that it is vain to plead 
beforo Miss Bellenden a cause which she has already prejudged 
perhaps as much from her dislike of the persons as of the prim 
ciples of those engaged in it.” 1 

“ ? a ? don »®»” answered Edith. “ I have stated with freedom 

tbe Pnn 7- I,lcS . ° f the ills,, ' b r ents; of their persons 
I know nothing—excepting m ono solitary iustanco.” 1 

And that instanco,” said tlio horseman, “lias influenced 
your opinion of the wholo body ? ” cca 

E c dith: “ h ? is " at lea5t 1 taught 
him—one in whose scale fow were tit to be weighed. Ho is—or 

he seemed-one of early talent, high faith, pure morality, and 

warm affections. Can I approve of a rebellion which has 7 made 

such a man, formed to ornament, to enlighten, and to defend his 

country, the companion of gloomy and ignorant fanatics or cant 

'i 6ader of , bl ' uU1 clowns—the brother in arms 
to banditti and highway murderers ? Should you meet such an 
one in your camp, tell him that Edith BellenrlAn h aa ™ 

over his fallen character, blighted prospects and dishonn™ 0 ^ 
name than over the distresses^ 

hm bettor endured that famine which hue wasted her cheek md 
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dimmed Lor eye, tliau tlie pang of heart which attended the 
reflection by and through whom these calamities were inflicted.” 

As she thus spoke, she turned upon her companion a counte- 
nance, whose faded check attested the reality ot her sufferings, 
even while it glowed with the temporary animation which accom¬ 
panied her language. The horseman was not insensible to the 
appeal; he raised his hand to his brow with the sudden motion of 
one who feels a pang shoot along his brain, passed it hastily over 
his face, and then pulled the shadowing hat still deeper on his 
forehead. The movement, and tho feelings which it excited, did 
not escape Edith, nor did she remark them without emotion. 

“ And yet,” she said, “should the person of whom I speak 
seem to you too deeply affected by the hard opinion of—of—an 
early friend, say to him, that sincere repentance is next to inno¬ 
cence ; —that, though fallen from a height not. easily recovered, 
and the author of much mischief, because gilded by his example, 
he may still atone in some measure for the evil lie has done.” 

“And in what manner?” asked the cavalier, in the same 


suppressed, and almost choked voice. 

" By lending his efforts to restore the blessings of peace to 
his distracted countrymen, and to induce the deluded rebels to 
lay down their arms. By saving their blood, he may atone for 
that which has been already spilt;—and he that shall be most 
active in accomplishing this great end, will best deserve the 
thanks of this age, and an honoured remembrance in the next.” 

“And in such a peace,” said her companion, with a firm 
voice, “ Miss Belleuden would not wish, I think, that, the interests 
of tlie people were sacrificed unreservedly to those of the 

crown ? _ 

“lam but a girl,” was the young lady s reply; ‘ and I scarce 

can speak on the subject without presumption. But, since I have 
gone so far, I will fairly add, I would wish to see a peace which 
should give rest to all parties, and secure the subjects from mili¬ 
tary rapine, which I detest as much as I do the means now 

adopted to resist, it.” . . ,. - 

“Miss Belleuden,” answered Henry Morton, raising his face, 
and speaking in his natural tone, “ the person who has lost such 
a hi'Milv-valued place in vour esteem, has yot too much spirit to 
plead liis cause as a criminal; and, conscious that lie can no 
longer claim a friend’s interest in your bosom, he wonld bo siient 
under vour hard censure, were it not that lie can refer to the 
honoured testimony of Lord Evandale, that hisi earnest wishes 

and most active exertions are. even now. d \ rected *» C ° 

plishmct of such a peace as the most loyal caimot censure. 

F He bowed with dignity to Miss Bellenden, who, though her 
language intimated that she well knew to whom she had been 
SS probably had not expected that lie would justify him- 
SSwSf somuch y auimation. *She returned his salute, confused 
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and in silence. Morton then rode forward to the head of the 
party. 

' Henry Morton ! n exclaimed Major Bellenden, surprised at 
the sudden apparition. 

“ The 6nme,” answered Morton ; “ who is sorry that lie labours 
under tho harsh construction of Major Bellenden and his family. 
Ho commits to my Lord Evandale,” ho continued, turning 
towards the young nobleman, and bowing to him, “ the charge 
of undeceiving; his friends, both regarding the particulars of his 
conduct and the purity of his motives. Farewell, Major Bellen- 
den—All hapniness attend you and yours !—may wo meet again 
in happier and better times! ” 

__ ‘'Relieve me,” said Lord Evandale, “your confidence, Mr. 
Morton, is not misplaced; I will endeavour to repay tho great 
services I have received from you by doing my best to place your 
character on its proper footing with Major Bellenden, and all 
whose esteem you value.” 

Morton eXPeCt€d ^ ^ fr ° m y0Ur ^ eneTOS ' lt 7> m 7 lord,” said 

He then called his followers, and rode off along the heath in 
the direction of Hamilton, their feathers waving and their steel 
caps glancing in the beams of the rising sun. Cuddio Headrigg 
a one remained an instant behind his companions to take an 

farewell of Jenny Dennison, who had contrived, 

nv£ hi A h n 8h jft m u orDing 8 * nde ’ t0 r e-cstablish her influence 
over his susceptible bosom. A straggling tree or two obscured 

tob’id a&eV 01106 * 1641, the ‘ r tUe ‘ U6te ' as the y halted their horsei 



n brose-time,” answered the malicious damsel 

atSedlt. 61, 8UPPr6S8 th ° re P arteo ' or *rch smUo which 

T rt ™ ddie u t ?? k hi ® r f v e n &e as mstic lovers are wont and ns 

*££$££* f * 

oare 4 0 * us, trust tho auld fedd/didna see us ? * haV0 a 
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Jenny, liappv that the query had no reference to her own 
little matters, looked at her young mistress, to discover, if 
possible, whether it was her cue to speak truth or not. Not 
being able to catch any hint to guide her, she followed her 
instinct as a lady’s maid, and lied. 

“ I dinna beliove it was him, my leddy,” said Jenny, as confi¬ 
dently as if she had been saying her catechism ; “ he was a little 
black man, that.” 

“You must have been blind, Jenny,” said the Major: 
“ Henry Morton is tall and fair, and that youth is the very 
man.” 

“ I had itlier thing ado than be looking at him, ’ said Jenny, 
tossing her head; “he may be as fair as a farthing caudle, 
for me.” 

“ Is it not,” said Lady Margaret, “ a blessed escape which 
we have made, out of the hands of so desperate and bloodthirsty 

a fanatic^ ^ deceived, madam,” said Lord Evandale; “Mr. 
Morton merits such a title from no one, but least from us. That 
I am now alive, and that you are now on your safe retreat to your 
friends, instead of being prisoners to a real fanatical homicide, 
is solely and entirely owing to the prompt, active, and energetic 

humanity of this young gentleman.” 

He then went into a particular narrative of the events with 
which the reader is acquainted, dwelling upon the merits of 
Morton, and expatiating on the risk at which lie had rendered 
them these important services, as if he had been a brother instead 

“ I were worse than ungrateful,” he said, “ were I silent on 
the merits of the man who has twice saved my life. „ 

“ I would willingly think well of Henry Mor on, my brd, 
replied Major BeUendeu; “ and I own ho has behaved hand¬ 
somely to your lordship and to us; but I cannot have the same 
allowances which it pleases your lordship to entertain for his 

Pre “ e You°are e to consider,” replied Lord Evandale, “ that he has 
been partly forced upon them by necessity ; and I must add, that 
his pnneipis. though differing in some degree from my own, 
™ s P uch as ought to command respect. Claverhouse whose know- 
Xo of men h> not to be disputed, spoke justly of him as to h.s 
extraordinary qualities-but with # prejudice, and harshly, con- 

all hia extraordinary 

much of hisgood principles and good-nature, but as to his hi 0 h 
tal °“ They”were probably hidden, Major,” replied the generous 
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Lord Evaudale, “ even from liiinsolf, until circumstances called 
them forth; and, if I have detected them, it was only because our 
intercourse and conversation turned on momentous and important 
subjects. He is now labouring to briug this rebellion to an end, 
and the terms he has proposed are 60 moderate, that they shall 
not want my hearty recommendation.” 

“ And have you hopes,” said Lady Margaret, “ to accomplish 
a scheme so comprehensive ? ” 

“ I should have, madam, wero every whig ns moderate as 
Morton, and every loyalist as disinterested as Major Bellendon. 
But such is the fanaticism and violent irritation of both parties, 
that I fear nothing will end this civil war save tho odgo of the 
sword.” 


It may be readily supposed that Edith listeuod with the 
deepest interest to this conversation. While she regrotted that 
6ho had expressed herself liarshly and hastily to her lover, sho 
felt a conscious and proud satisfaction that his character was, 
even in the judgment of his noble-minded rival, such as her own 
affection had once spoke it. 

“ Civil feuds and domestic prejudices,” she said," may render 
it necessary for mo to tear his roinembranco from my heart; but 
it is no small relief to know assuredly, that it is worthy of the 
place it has so long retained there.” 

While Edith was thus retracting her nnjust rcsentmont, lior 
lover arrived at the camp of the insurgonts near Hamilton, which 
he found in considerable confusion. Certain advices had arrived 
that the royal army, having been recruited from England by a 
large detachment of the King’s Guards, were about to take tho 
field. Fame magnified their numbers and their high state of 
equipment and discipline, and spread abroad other circumstances 
which dismayed tho courage 01 the insurgents. What favour 
they might liaye oxpected from Monmouth, was likely to be inter¬ 
cepted by the influence of those associated with him in command. 
His Lieuteuant-Geueral was tho celebrated General Thomas Dal- 
zell, who, having practised the art of war in the then barbarous 
country of Russia, was as much feared for his cruelty and 
indifference to human life and human sufferings, as respected for 
Ins steady loyalty and undaunted valour. This man was second 
in command to Monmouth, and the horso wore commanded by 
Uaverhouse, burning with desire k> revenge tho death of his 

and rl de *\ nt afc Dr umclog. To those accounts was 
added the most formidable and terrific description of the train 

ttafiekP 7 Mld 116 Cava 17 force witb which tbe royal ^“7 took 

Largo bodies, composed of the Highland clans, having in 
language, religion, and manners, no connection with the iiisur. 


» See Note S.— Royal Army at Both well Bridge. 
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gents, had been summoned to join the royal army under their 
various chieftains; and these Amorites, or Philistines, as the 
insurgents termed them, came like eagles to the slaughter. 
In fact, every person who could ride or run at the King’s com¬ 
mand, was summoned to arms, apparently with the purpose of 
forfeiting and fining such men of property whom their principles 
might deter from joining the royal standard, though prudence 
prevented them from joining that of the insurgent Presby¬ 
terians. In short, every rumour tended to increase the appre¬ 
hension among the insurgents, that the King’s vengeance had 
only been delayed in order that it might fall more certain and 
more heavy. 

Morton endeavoured to fortify the minds of the common 
people by pointing out the probable exaggeration of these reports, 
and by reminding them of the strength of their own situation, 
with an unfordablo river in front, only passable by a long and 
narrow bridge. He called to their remembrance their victory 
over Claverhouse when their numbers were few, and then much 
worse disciplined and appointed for battle than now; showed 
them that the ground on which they lay aftorded, by its undulation, 
and the thickets which intercepted it considerable protection 
against artillery, and even against cavalry, if stoutly ^nded 
and that their safety, in fact, depended on their own spirit and 

lution 

r6S But while Morton thus endeavoured to keep up the courage 
of the army at large, ho availed himself of those discouraging 
rumours to endeavour to impress on the minds of^he-leadersi the 
necessity of proposing to the Government moderate terms of 
accommodation, while they were still formidable as commanding 
an unbroken and numerous army. He pointed out to then®,Jhat, 
in the present humour of their followers, jt could hardly be ex¬ 
pected that they would engage with advantage the well-appointed 
P i i nf tlift Duke of Monmouth; and that if they 

\ Dd rep l /» tirmost likelV to bo defeated and dispersed, the 
insurrection in which they had engaged, so far from be.ng useful 
"co“n”r£ would be tendered tSe apology for oppress,ug ,t 

““Pressed by these arguments, and feeling it equally dangerous 

Pressed y t. . t j )e j r f orceSi most of the leaders 

to remain to £ ct |V*’ ® . k>rms COIl i«i be obtained as had been 

readily agree , Monmouth by the hands of Lord 

transmitted to the h nd ta t on up arms would 

Evaudale, the purpose o % They then entered into 

be in a the petition and 

similar resolutions, an » drawn up by Morton. On the 
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which did not proceed on the basis of the Solemn League and 
Covenant of 1640, as utterly null and void, impious, and un¬ 
christian. These men diffused their feelings ainoug the multi¬ 
tude, who had little foresight, and nothing to lose, and per¬ 
suaded many that the timid counsellors who recommended peace 
upon terms short of the dethronement of the royal family, and 
the declared independence of the Church with respect to the 
State, were cowardly labourers, who were about to withdraw 
their hands from the plough, and despicable trimmers, who 
sought only a specious pretext for deserting their brethren in 
arms. These contradictory opinions were fiercely argued in 
each tent of the insurgent army, or rather in the huts or cabins 
which served in the place of tents. Violence in language often 
led to open quarrels and blows, and the divisions into which the 
army 01 sufferers was rent, served as too plain a presage of their 
future 6tate. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

u The curse of growing factions and division* 

Still vex your councila.”— Venice Prctrrvtd. 

The prudence of Morton found sufficient occupation in stem¬ 
ming the funous current of these contending parties, when, two 
days after his return to Hamilton, he was visited by his friend 
and colleague the Reverend Mr. Poundtext, flying, as ho pro- 
sently found, from the face of John Balfour of Burley, whom ho 
left not a little incensed at the share he had taken in the libern- 
tmn of Lord Eyaudale When the worthy divine had somewhat 
recruited his spirits, after the hurry and fatigue of his journey, 
he proceeded to give Morton an account of what had passed in 

the vicinity of Tillietudlem after tho memorable morning of his 
departure. 0 

The night march of Morton had been accomplished with such 
dexterity, and the men were so faithful to their trust, that 
Burley received no intelligence of what had happened until tho 
morning was far advanced His first inquiry was, whether 
Macbnar and Kettlednimmle had arrived, agreeably to the 

i, h S hRd d 1 e9 P a l tcbe ? at midnight. Macbriar had 
come, and Kettledriunmle, though a heavy traveller, might, ho 
was informedjbe instantly expected. Burley then despatched a 

™^®. Q l ger rr ^ Morton 8 quarters to summon him to an immediate 
council. The messenger returned with news that he had left the 
place. Poundtext was next summoned; but he thinking, as he 
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said himself, that it was ill dealing with fractions folk, had 
withdrawn to his own quiet manse, preferring a dark ride, 
though he had been on horseback the whole preceding day, to a 
renewal in the morning of a controversy with Burley, whose 
ferocity overawed him when unsupported by the firmness of 
Morton. Burley’s nest inquiries were directed after Lord 
Evandale ; and great was his rage when he learned that he had 
been conveyed away over night by a party of the marksmen of 
Milnwood, under tlhe immediate command of Henry Morton 


himself. 

“The villain!” exclaimed Burley, addressing himself to 
Maebriar;—“ the base, mean-spirited traitor, to curry favour for 
himself with the Government, hath set at liberty the prisoner 
taken by my own right hand, through means of whom, I have 
little doubt, the possession of the place of strength which hath 
wrought us such trouble, might now have been in our hands! ’ 

“ But is it not in our hands?”said Maebriar,looking up towards 
the Keep of the Castle ; “ and are not these the colours of the 

Covenant that float over its walls? ” . 

“ A stratagem—a mere trick.” said Burley—“an insult over 
our disappointment, intended to aggravate and embitter our 

• • j >» 

61>l He was interrupted by the arrival of one of Morton’s fol¬ 
lowers, sent to report to him the evacuation of the place, and its 
occupation by the insurgent forces. Burley was rather driven 
to fury than reconciled by the news of this success. , , 

“ 1 have watched,” he said-“ I have fought—I have plotted 
-I have striven for the reduction of this place-I have forborne 
to seek to head enterprises of higher commandl and of holier 
honour—I have narrowed their outgoings, and cut off the 
springs, and broken the staff of bread within their walls ; and 
when the rneu were about to yield themselves to my hand that 
their sons might be bondsmen, and their daughters a laughing¬ 
stock to our whole camp, cometh this youth, without a beard on 
his chin and takes it on him to thrust his sickle into the harvest, 
aid to rend the prey from the spoiler! Surely the labourer is 
" or thy of his hire and the city, with its captives, should be 

gi " who was surprised at the degree of 

riuat*S £ a W*. 
knows but this youth—- not discredit thine own 

when 

£7 ua—dliia ungrateful boy’. 
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father was mine ancient friend. They mnst be as earnest in 
their struggles as thou, Ephraim Macbriar, that would shake 
themselves clear of the clogs and chains of humanity.” 

This compliment touched the preacher in the most sensible 
part; and Burley deemed, therefore, he should find little diffi¬ 
culty in moulding his opiuious to the support of his own views, 
more especially as they agreed exactly in their high-strained 
opinions of church government. 

“ Let us instantly,” he said, “ go up to the Tower; there is 
that among the records in yonder fortress, which, well used as 
I can use it, shall be worth to us a valiant leader and an hundred 
horsemen.” 


“But will such be the fitting aids of the children of the 
Covenant ? ” said the preacher. “ Wo have already among us too 
many who hnnger after lauds, and silver and gold, rather than 
after the Word ;—it is not by such that our deliverance shall bo 
wrought out.” 

“ 'Lhou errest,” said Burley; “ we must work by means, and 
these worldly men shall be our instruments. At all events, the 
Moabitish woman shall bo despoiled of her inheritance, and 
neither the malignant Evandale, nor the orastian Morton,’shall 
possess yonder castle and lands, though they may seek in mar¬ 
riage the daughter thereof.” 

So saying, he led the way to Tillietudlem, where he seized 
upon the plate and other valuables for the use of the army, ran¬ 
sacked the cliarter-roora, and other receptacles for family topers 
and . witl ? contempt the remonstrances of those who 

reminded him, that the terms granted to the garrison had 
guaranteed respect to private property. 

Burley and Macbriar, having established themselves in their 
new acquisition were .loined by Kettledrummle in the course of 
the day, and also by the Laird of Langcale, whom that active 
divine had contrived to seduce, as Poundtext termed it, from the 
pure light in which lie had been brought up. Thus united, they 

the 381 m j. n invitation ’ or rather a summons, to 
tb!fdnnr , ™J ncil . at Tl lh®tudlem Ho remembered, however, that 
the door had an iron grate, aud the Keep a dungeon, and resolved 
not to trust himself with his incensed colleagues. He therefore 

Bdpw’m° r i ^ ther ay , Hamiltou » with the tidings that 
Burley, Macbriar, and Kettledrummle were coming to Hamilton 

as soon as they could collect a body of Cameronians sufficient to 
overawe the rest of the army. 10 

X® 8ee ” ^“eluded Poundtext, with a deep sigh, “ that 
tben P 088683 a majority in the council; for Langcale 
though he has always passed for one of the honest and r^rionM 

i be ® mtab ly °y preceesely termed either fish flesh 

gi-wh0eT6r has 016 ■*"»«» party h« 
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Thus concluded the heavy narrative of honest Poundtext, 
who sighed deeply, as he considered the danger in which he was 
placed betwixt unreasonable adversaries amongst themselves and 
the common enemy from without. Morton exhorted him to 
patience, temper, and composure; informed him of the good 
hope he had of negotiating for peace and indemnity through 
means of Lord Evaudale, and made out to him a very fair pros¬ 
pect that he should again return to his own parchment-bound 
Calvin his evening pipe of tobacco, and his noggin of inspiring 
ale. providing always he would afford his effectual support and 
concurrence to the measures which he (Morton) had taken for a 
general pacification. 1 Thus backed and comforted, Poundtext 
resolved magnanimously to await the coming of the Camerouiaus 

to the general rendezvous. ., , % 

Burley and his confederates had drawn together a considerable 

body of these sectaries, amounting to a hundred horse and about 
fifteen hundred foot, clouded and severe in aspect, morose and 
iealous in communication, haughty of heart, and confident as 
men who believed that the pale of salvation was open for them 
exclusively ; while all other Christians, however slight were the 
shades of difference of doctriue from their own. were in fact 
little better than outcasts or reprobates. These men entered the 
Presbyterian camp, rather as dubious and suspicious allies,or 
possibly antagonists, than as men who were heartily embarked 
m the^same cause, and exposed to the same dangers, with their 
more moderate brethren in arms. Burley made no pnvate visits 
to his colleagues, and held no communication with them on the 
subiect of the public affairs, otherwise than by sendmg a dry 
invitation to tliem to attend a meeting of the general conned 

f° r ftrt 0{ Morton a d Poundtext at the place of 

••Jmhlv they found their brethren already seated. Slight 
assembly, y >tn them and it was easy to see that no 

ssa 

eagerness of whose U urged ^“^^^^^ignan" 
Lortf Evandahi, M'fS SSTM doon, of Lath, Just* 
denounced against h»m. Morton’s,” replied Poundtext; 

wJ. SB 

hid is m c uT£ 39B - 

whfchPoundtext feared no .nan, than of entering mto 
debate with the stern homicide Balfour. 

1 See Note T .-UodtraU Prcstyttrian*. 
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* And who, brother,” said Kettlodrummle— 44 who gave yon 
authority to interpose in such a high matter P ” 

“ The tenor of our commission,” answered Poundtext, 44 gives 
us authority to bind and to loose. If Lord Evandalc was justly 
doomed to die by the voice of one of our number, ho was of a 

surety lawfully redeemed from death by the warrant of two 
of us.” 


14 Go to, go to,” 6aid Burley; 44 wo know your motives; it was 
to send that silkworm—that gilded trinket—that embroidered 
trifle ot a lord, to bear terms of peace to the tyrant,” 

. “ was so,” replied Morton, who saw his companion begin 

to flinch before the fierce eyo of Balfour— 4 * it was so ; and what 
tfien . Are we to plunge the nation in endless war, in order to 
able?” 6C ieme9 wtich are e( l uall y wild, wicked, and unattain- 

Hearhim ! ” said Balfour ; 44 he blasphemoth.” 

4 It is false,” said Morton ; 44 they blaspheme who protend to 
expect miracles, and neglect the use of tho human means with 
which Providence has blessed them. I repeat it—Our avowed 
object is the re-establishment, of peace on fair and honourable 
terms of security to our religion and our liberty. Wo disclaim 
any desire to tyrannize over those of others.” 

The debate would now have run higher than ever, but tl.ev 
uere interrupted by intelligence that tho Duke of MonmoutJ 
had commenced his march towards tho west, and was already 
advanced half way from Edinburgh. This news silenced thoh 

Hhould U h P ^plrl th6 aud ‘V™ 8 “fri-eed that tho next day 

l™? « J S a fa8t o f general humiliation for the sins of the 

^v^^ heReVereud 1 ? Ir - Poundtext should preach to the 
army in the morning, and Kettledrummle in tho nfWnoon that 

hutanimnf 011 !? Up °x n any to l ,ic9 of schism or of division 

go^Tne^ ThlnT 40 r0sU f‘° ,be bl00,, ■ lik0 brethren in a 
good cause. I his healing overture having been agreed to th« 

sffis&SSSSSSartfa 

wS ttSkeof MoTm“uIh t ° w “ C M rtai ';' fr ° m * 

some seeroffnl^irt'tS 1 :^ 
learned by despatching an envoy to his a™y C0Uld be 
And who will undertake the task?” »aid Bnrley, evading 
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a proposal too reasonable to be openly resisted—“ who will go up 
to their camp, knowing that John Grahame of Claverhouse hath 
sworn to hang up whomsoever we shall despatch towards them, 
in revenge of the death of the young man his nephew ? ” 

“ Let that bo no obstacle,” said Morton—‘‘ I will with 
pleasuro encounter any risk attached to the bearer of your 
errand.” 

“ Let him go,” said Balfour, apart to Macbriar; “ our councils 
will be well riu of his presence.” 

The motion, therefore, received no contradiction even from 
those who were expected to have been most active in opposing it; 
and it was agreed that Henry Morton should go to the camp of 
the Duke of Monmouth, in order to discover upon what terms 
the insurgents would be admitted to treat with him. As soon as 
his errand was made known, several of the more moderate party 
joined in requesting him to make terms upon the footing of the 
petition intrusted to Lord Evandale’s hands; for the approach 
of the King’s army spread a general trepidation, by no means 
allayed by the high tone assumed by the Cameromans, which had 
so little to support it excepting their own headlong zeal. With 
these instructions, and with Cuddie as his attendant, Morton 
set forth towards the royal camp, at all the risks which attend 
those who assume the office of mediator during the heat of civil 


^ Morton had not proceeded six or seven miles, before he 
perceived that he was on the point of falling in with the van of 
the royal forces; and, as ho ascended a height, saw all the roads 
in the neighbourhood occupied by armed men marching in great 
order towards Bothwell-muir, an open common, on which they 
proposed to encamp for that evening, at the distance of scarcely 
two miles from the Clyde, on the farther aide of wh.chrverthe 
army of the insurgents was encamped He ga^e himself up to 
the first advanced-guard of cavalry which lie met, as bearer of a 
flair of truce and communicated his desire to obtain access to the 
Duke of Monmouth. The non-commissioned officer who com- 

*° .“-s“S&T3 

mettle to day, tljat homay saveyour hfedj-o* 0 '^ Duko „ f 
“ I cannot think,” said Morton ^ e d condemn 80 

Monmouth should consider us as ’ hearing what 

large a body of his feUow-subjects S 

they have to plead for themselves. On my parw i 
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I am conscious of having consented to, or authorised, no cruelty, 
and the fear of suffering innocently for the crimes of others 
6hall not. deter me from executing my commission.” 

The two officers looked at each other. 

“ I have an idea,” said the younger, “ that this is the young 
man of whom Lord Evandale spoke. ’ 

“ Is my Lord Evandale in the army ? ” said Morton. 

“ He is not ” replied the officer ; “ we left him at Edinburgh, 
too much indisposed to take the field. Your name, sir, I pre¬ 
sume, i6 Henry Morton ? ” 

“ It is, sir,” answered Morton. 

“ We will not oppose vour seeing the Duke, sir,” said the 
officer, with more civility of manner; “ but you may assure your¬ 
self it will be to no purpose; for, were his Grace disposed to 
favour your people, others are joined in commission with him 
who will haruly consent to his doing so.” 

“ I shall bo sorry to find it thus,” 6aid Morton; “ but my 
duty requires that I should persevere in my desire to have an 
interview with him.” 

“Lumlcy,” said the superior officer, “ let the Duke know of 
Mr. Morton’s arrival, and remind his Grace that this is the 
person of whom Lord Evandale spoke so highly.” 

The officer returned with a message that tho Goneral could 
not see Mr. Morton that evening, but would receive him betimes 
iu the ensuing morning. Ho was dotained in a neighbouring 
cottage all night, but treated with civility, and everything pro¬ 
vided for his accommodation. Early on the next morning the 
officer he had first seen came to conduct him to his andienco. 

The army was drawn out, and in the act of forming column 
for march, or attack. The Duke was in the centro, nearly a milo 
from the place where Morton had passed the night. In riding 
towards the General, he had au opportunity of estimating the 
force which had been assembled for the suppression of the hasty 
and ill-concerted insurrection. There were three or four regi¬ 
ments of English, the flower of Charles’s army—there were the 
Scottish Life-Guards, burning with desire to revenge their late 
defeat—other Scottish regiments of regulars were also assembled, 
and a large body of cavalry, consisting partly of geutlemeu- 
volunteers, partly of the tenants of the Crown who did military 
duty for their fiefs. Morton also observed several strong parties 
of Highlanders drawn from the points nearest to the Lowland 
frontiers—a people, as already mentioned, particularly obnoxious 
to the western whigs, and who hated and despised them in the 
same proportion. These were assembled under their chiefs, and 
made part of this formidable array. A complete train of field- 
artillery accompanied these troops; and the whole had an air so 
imposing, that it seemed nothing sort of an actual miracle could 
prevent the ill-equipped, ill-modelled, and tumultuary army of 

I 
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tlio insurgents, from being utterly destroyed. The officer who 
accompanied Morton endeavoured to gather from his looks the 
feelings with which this splendid and awful parade of military 
force had impressed him. But, true to the cause he had espoused, 
ho laboured successfully to prevent the anxiety which lie felt, 
from appearing iu his countenance, and looked around him on 
the warlike display a > on a sight which he expected, and to which 
he was indifferent. 

“You see the entertainment prepared for you,” said the 
officers. 

“ If I had no appetite for it,” replied Morton, “ I should not 
have been accompanying you at this moment. But I shall be 
better pleased with a more peaceful regale, for the sake of all 

parties.” . 

As they spoke thus, they approached the commauder-m-chicf, 

who, surrounded by several officers, was se ; ated upon a kuoll 
commanding (an extensive prospect of the distant country, and 
from which could bo easily discovered the windings of the 
majestic Clyde, and the distant camp of the insurgents on the 
opposite bank. The officers of the royal array appeared to be 
surveying the ground, with the purpose of directing an immediate 
attack. When Captain Lumlcy, the officer who accompanied 
Morton, had whispered in Monmouth’s ear his name and errand, 
the Duke made a signal for all around him to retire, except only 
two general officers of distinction. While they spoke together 
in whispers for a few minutes before Morton was permitted to 
advance, he had time to study the appearance of the persons with 

whom he was to treat. , 

It was impossible for any one to look upon the Duke ot 

Monmouth without being captivated by his personal arncM-and 

accomplishments, of which the great High-Pnestof all the Nme 

afterwards recorded— 

“ Whate’er he did was done with 60 much ease, 

In him alone ’twas natural to please ; 

His motions all accompanied with grace, 

And Paradise was open’d in his face.” 

Yet to a strict observer, the manly beauty of Monmouth’s face 
was occasionally rendered less striking by an air of vac.llahon 
and uncertainty! which seemed to imply hesitation and doubt 

“sldo'tm st^TSlIvltme'whom 0 we n 'havo Xcady fully 
dciS and au„t^ if ne™. ^officer 

singularly striking composed of shamoy leather, 
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venerable length, which lie cherished us a mark of mourning for 
Charles the First, having never shaved since that monarch was 
brought to the scaffold. His head was uncovered, and almost 
perfectly bald. His high and wrinkled forehead, piercing grey 
eyes, and marked features, evinced age unbroken by infirmity, 
and stern resolution unsoftened by humanity. Such is the out¬ 
line, however feebly expressed, of the celebrated General Thomas 
Dalzell, 1 a man more feared and hated by the whigs than even 
Claverhouse himself, and who executed the same violences against 
them out of a detestation of their persons, or perhaps an innate 
severity of temper, which Grahaino only resorted to on political 
accounts, as the best means of intimidating the followers of 
presbytery, and of destroying that sect entirely. 

The presence of theso two generals, one of whom ho knew by 
person, and the other by description, seemed to Morton decisivo 
of the fate of his embassy. But, notwithstanding his youth and 
inexperience, and the unfavourable reception which his proposals 
seemed likely to meet with, he advanced boldly towards them 
upon receiving a signal to that purpose, determined that the 
cause of his country, aud of those with whom ho had taken up 
arms, should suffer nothing from being intrusted to him. Mon¬ 
mouth received him with the graceful courtesy which attended 
even his slightest actions. Dalzell regarded him with a stern, 
gloomy, and impatient frown ; aud Claverhouse, with a sarcastic 
6mile and inclination of his head, seemed to claim him as an old 
acquaintance. 

“ You come, sir, from these unfortunate people, now assembled 
in arms,” 6aid the Duke of Monmouth^ “ ana your namo, I be¬ 
lieve, is Morton: will you favour us with the purport of your 
errand ? ” 

“It is contained, my lord,” answered Morton, “in a paper, 
termed a Remonstrance and Supplication, which my Lord Evan- 
dale has placed, I presume, in your Grace’s hnuds ? ” 

“He nas done so, sir,” answered the Duke; “and I under¬ 
stand, from Lord Evandale, that Mr. Morton has behaved in 


these unhappy matters with much temperance and generosity, 
for which I have to request his acceptance of my thanks.” 

Here Morton observed Dalzell shake his head indignantly, 
and whisper something into Claverhouse’s ear, who smiled in 
return, aud elevated his eyebrows, but in a degreo so slight as 
scarce to be porcoptible. The Duke, taking the petition from his 
pocket, proceeded, obviously struggling between tuo native gentle¬ 
ness of his own disposition, and perhaps his conviction that the 
petitioners demanded no more than their rights, and the desire, 
on the other hand, of enforcing the King’s authority, and com¬ 
plying with the sterner opinions of the colleagues in office who 


1 So* Note U .—General DaluU, 
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had been assigned for the purpose of controlling as well an 
advising him. 

“ There are, Mr. Morton, in this paper, proposals, as to the 
abstract propriety of which I must now waive delivering any 
opinion. Some of them appear to me reasonable and just; and 
although I have no express instructions from the King upon the 
subject, yet I assure you, Mr. Morton, and I pledge my honour, 
that I will interpose in your behalf, and us# my utmost influence 
to procure you satisfaction from his Majesty. But. you must 
distinctly understand, that I can only treat with supplicants, not 
with rebels; and, as a preliminary to every act of favour on my 
side, I must insist upon your followers laying down their arms and 

dispersing themselves.” , , ,, 

“ To do so, my Lord Duke,” replied Morton, undauntedly, 

“were to acknowledge ourselves the rebels that our enemies 
term us. Our swords are drawn for recovery of a birthright 
wrested from ns: your Grace’9 moderation and good sense has 
admitted the general justice of our demand—a demand which 
would never have been listened to had it not been accompanied 
with the sound of the trumpet. We cannot, therefore, and dare 
not. lay down our arms, even on your Grace s assnrance of in¬ 
demnity, unless it were accompanied until some reasonable pros¬ 
pect of the redress of the wrongs which we complain ot. 

P “ Mr. Morton,” replied the Duke, ‘‘you are young, but you 
must have seen enough of the world to perceive, that requests, 
by no means dangerous or unreasonable in themselves, may be¬ 
come so by the way in which they are pressed and ^supported 
“ We may reply, my lord,” answered Morton, that this dis¬ 
agreeable mode 1 has not been resorted to until all others have 

fail .'Mr. Morton,” said the Duke, “ I must break this conference 

short We are in readiness to commence the attack, >et I wiU 

it for an hour until you can communicate my answer to 
suspend it for an hour unn y their followers, lav 

h o e JXfr e »rms ^d sL5 a peaceful%utation to me, I will 
co^d« mytdf Wd in honour to do all I can to procure re- 
a a of thftir f?rievances: if not, let them stand on their gT nar ^ 

and^expect^he Consequences.—I think, gentlemen,” he added 

and expect colleagues, “ this is the utmost length to 

S? <£n stretch my instructions in favour of these mmgmded 

Per ?'°Bv ’my faith,” answered Dalv.ell, suddenly, "and it is a 
!«mrth y to which my poor judgment, durst not have stretched 
considering I had both the King and my conscience to 
them, considering doubtless yonr Grace knows more of the 

£?n7s priUto min“ 8 wefwho have only the letter of our 
^otZu* blushful'deeply. "Ton hear.” he said, addressing 
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Morton, “ General Dalzell blames me for the length which I am 

disposed to go in your favour.” ...... 

“ General Dalzell’s sentiments, my lord,” replied Morton, 

« are such as we expected from him; your Grace’s such as wo 
were prepared to hope you might please to entertain. Indeed I 
cannot help adding, that, in the caso of the absolute submission 
upon which you are pleased to insist, it might still remain 
something less than doubtful how far, with such counsellors 
around the King, even your Grace’s intercession might procure 
us effectual relief. But I will communicate to our leaders your 
Grace’s answer to our supplication ; and, since we cannot obtain 
peace, we must bid war welcome as well as we may.” 

“ Good morning, sir,” said the Duke. “ I suspend the move¬ 
ments of attack for one hour, and for one hour only. If you 
have an answer to return within that space of time, I will 
receive it here, and earnestly entreat it may be such as to save 
the effusion of blood.” 

At this moment another smile of deep meaning passed be¬ 
tween Dalzell and Claverhouse. The Duke observed it, and 
repeated his words with great dignity—" Yes, gentlemen, I said 
I trusted the answer might be such as would save the effusion of 
blood. I hope the sentiment neither needs your scorn, nor incurs 
your displeasure.” 

Dalzell returned the Duke’s frown with a storn glance, but 
made no answer. Claverhouse, his lip just curled with an 
ironical smile, bowed, and said, " It was not for him to judge the 
propriety of his Grace’s sentiments.” 

The Duke made a signal to Morton to withdraw. He obeyed; 
and, accompanied by his former escort, rode slowly through the 
army to return to the camp of tho Nonconformists. As he 
passed the fine corps of Life-Guards, ho found Claverhouse was 
already at their head. That officer no sooner saw Morton, than 
he advanced and addressed him with perfect politeness of 
manner. 

“ I think this is not tho first time I have seen Mr. Morton of 
Milnwood F ” 

" It is not Colonel Grahame’s fault,” said Morton, smiling 
sternly, “ that he or any one else should be now incommoded by 
my presence.” 

"Allow me at least to say,” replied Claverhouse, "that 
Mr. Morton’s present situation authorises the opinion I have 
entertained of him, and that my proceedings at our last meeting 
only squared to my duty.” 

" To reconcile your actions to your duty, and your duty to 
your conscience, is your business, Colonel Grahame, not mine,” 
said Morton, justly offended at boing thus, in a manner, required 
to approve of tho sentence under which he had bo nearly 
suffered. 4 
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* Nay, but 6tay an instant,” said Claverhouse. “ Evandale 
insists that I have some wrongs to acquit myself of in your 
instance. I trust I shall always make some difference between 
a high-minded gentleman, who, though misguided, acts uj>on 
generous principles, and the crazy fanatical clowns yonder, with 
the bloodthirsty assassins who head them. Therefore, if they do 
not disperse upon your return, let me pray you instantly come 
over to our army and surrender yourself, for, be assured, they 
cannot 6tand our assault for half an hour. If yon will be ruled 
and do this, be sure to inquire for me. Monmouth, strange as it 
may seem, cannot protect you—Dalzell will not; I both can and 
will; and I have promised to Evandale to do so if you will give 

1116 “I Bdwe Lord Evandale my thanks,” answered Morton, 
coldlv, “ did not his scheme imply an opinion that I might be 
prevailed on to desert those with whom I am engaged For you 
Colonel Grahame, if you will honour me with a different species of 
satisfaction, it is probable that, in an hour's time, you will find me 
at the west end of Bothwell Bridge with my sword in my hani 

•• I shall be happy to meet you there, said Claverhouse^ but 
still more so should you think better on my first proposal. 

They then saluted and parted. 

“ That is a pretty lad, Lumleysaid Claverliouse addressing 
himself to the other officer; “ but he is a lost man-his blood be 

UP °So h ^ying ( ! he addressed himself to the task of preparation for 
instant battle. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

“ But hark! the tent has changed ite voic e 
There’s peace and rest nae langer. —Bua>a. 

44 The Lowdien Mallisha they 

Came with their coats of blew; 

WHE* Morton had 

P 7 , r/eoufnt hotbe ^“o' 

discipline, and P L whic i, agitated the counsels of 

the S insurgents, ragedevenamong^ 
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limits of Erastian heresy, than in looking out for and observing 
the motions of their enemies, though within hearing of the royal 

drums and trumpets. . , . . 

There was a guard, however, of the insnrgent army posted 
at the long and narrow bridge of Bothwoll, over which the 
enemy must necessarily advance to the attack; but, like the 
others, they were divided and disheartened; and, entertaining 
the idea that they were posted on a desperate service, they even 
meditated withdrawing themselves to the main body. Tins 
would have been utter ruin; for on the defence or loss of this 
pass the fortune of the day was most likely to depend. All 
beyond the bridge was a plain open field, excepting a few thickets 
of no great depth, and, consequently, was ground on which the 
undisciplined forces of tlio insurgents, deficient as they were in 
cavalry, and totally unprovided with artillery, were altogether 
unlikely to withstand tlio shock of regular troops. 

Morton therefore viewed the pass carefully, and formed tho 
hope, that by occupying two or three houses on the left bank of 
the river, with the copse and thickets of alders and hazels that 
lined its side, and by blockading the passage itself, and shutting 
the gates of a portal, which, according to tho old fashion, was 
built on the central arch of tho bridge of Bothwell, it might bo 
easily defended against a very superior force. He issued direc¬ 
tions accordingly, and commanded the parapets of tho bridge, on 
the farther side of the portal, to bo thrown down, that they 
might afford no protection to the enemy when they should attempt 
the passage. Morton then conjured the party at this important 
post to bo watchful and upon their guard, and promised them a 
speedy and strong roinforcomeufc. He caused them to advanco 
vidottes beyond the river to watch the progress of the onoiny, 
which outposts I 10 directed should be withdrawn to the left bank 
as soon ns they approached; finally, I 10 charged them to send 
regular information to tlio main body of all that they should 
observe. Men under arms, aud in a situation of dauger, are 
usually sufficiently alert in appreciating tlio merit of their 
officers. Morton’s intelligence and activity gained the confidence 
of these men, and with better liopo and heart than before, they 
began to fortify thoir position in the manner he recommended, 
ana saw him depart with three loud cheers. 

Morton now galloped hastily, towards tho main body of the 
insurgents, but was surprised and shocked at the scene of con¬ 
fusion and clamour which it exhibited, at tho moment when good 
order and concord were of such essential consequence. Instead 
of being drawn up in lino of battle, aud listening to the commands 
of their officers, tney were crowding together in a confused mass, 
that rolled and agitated itself liko the waves of the sea, while a 
thousand tongues spoke, or rather vociferated, and not a single 
ear was found to listen. Scandalised at a scone so extraordinary. 
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Morton endeavoured to make his way tlirough the press, to learn, 
and if possible to remove, the cause of this so untimely disorder. 
While he is thus engaged, we shall make the reader acquainted 
with that which he was some time in discovering. 

The insurgents had proceeded to hold their day of humilia¬ 
tion, which, agreeably to the practice of the Puritans during the 
earlier civil war, they considered as the most effectual mode of 
solving all difficulties, and waiving all discussions. It was usual 
to name an ordinal*}' week-day for this purpose, but on this 
occasion the Sabbath itself was adopted, owing to the pressure 
of the time and the vicinity of the enemy. A temporary pulpit, 
or tent, was erected in the middle of the encampment; which, 
according to the fixed arrangement, was first to be occupied by 
the Reverend Peter Pouudtext, to whom the post of honour was 
assigned, as the eldest clergyman present. But as the worthy 
divine, with slow and stately steps, was advancing towards the 
rostrum which had been prepared for him, he was prevented by 
the unexpected apparition of Habakkuk Mucklewrath, the insane 
preacher whose appearance had so much startled Morton at the 
first council of the insurgents after their victory at Loudon- 
hill. It is not known whether he was acting under the influence 
and instigation of the Cameronians, or whether he was merely 
compelled by his own agitated imagination, and the temptation 
of a vacant pulpit before him, to seize the opportunity of exhorting 
so respectable a congregation. It is only certain that lie took 
occasion by the forelock, sprang into the pulpit, cast his eyes 
wildly round him, and, undismayed by the murmurs of many of 
the audience, opened the Bible, read forth as his text from the 
thirteenth chapter of Deuteronomy, “ Certain men, the children 
of Belial, are gone out from among yon, and have withdrawn 
the inhabitants of their city, saying, let us go and serve other 
gods, which you have not known; ” and then rushed at once into 
the midst of his subject- 

The harangue of Mucklewrath was as wild and extravagant 
as his intrusion was unauthorised and untimely; but it was pro- 
vokingly coherent, in so far as it turned entirely upon the very 
subjects of discord, of which it had been agreed to adjourn the 
consideration until some more suitable opportunity. Not a single 
topic did he omit which had offence in it; and, after charging 
the moderate party with heresy, with crouching to tyranny, with 
seeking to be at peace with God’s enemies, he applied to fi^rton, 
by name, the charge that he had been one of those men of Belial, 
who, in the words of his text, had gone out from amongst them, 
to withdraw the inhabitants of his city, and to go astray after 
false gods. To him, and all who followed him, or approved of 
his conduct, Mucklewrath denounced fury and vengeance, and 
exhorted those who would hold themselves pure and undefiled to 
come up from the midst of them. 
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“ Fear not,” he said, " because of the neighing of horses, or the 
glittering of breastplates. Seek not aid of the Egyptians because 
of the enemy, though they may bo numerous as locusts, and fiorco 
as dragons. Their trust is not as our trust, nor their rock as our 
rock; how else shall a thousand fly before one, and two put 
ton thousand to the flight! I dreamed it in the visions of the 
night, and the voice said, ‘ Habakkuk, take thy fan and purge 
the wheat from the chaff, that they bo not both consumed with 
the fire of indignation and the lightning of fury.’ Wherefore, I 
6ay, take this Henry Morton—this wretched Achan, who hath 
brought the accursed thing among ye, and made himself breth¬ 
ren in the cainp of the enemy—take him and. stone him with 
stones, and thereafter burn him with fire, that the wrath may 
depart from the children of the Covenant. He hath not taken a 
Babylonish garment, but bo hath sold the garment of righteous¬ 
ness to the woman of Babylon—he hath not taken two liundred 
shekels of fine silver, but ho hath bartered the truth, which is 
more precions than shekels of silver or wedges of gold.” 

At this furious charge, brought so unexpectedly against one 
of their most active commanders, the audience broke out into 
open tumult, some demanding that there should instantly be a 
new election of officers, into which office none should hereafter be 
admitted who had, in their phrase, touched of that which was 
accursed, or temporised more or less with the heresies and corrup¬ 
tions of the times. While such was the demand of the Camoro- 


nians, they vociferated loudly, that those who were not with them 
were against them—that it was no time to relinquish the sub¬ 
stantial part of the covenanted testimony of the Church, if they 
expected a blessing on their arms and their cause,—and that, 
in their eyes, a lukewarm Presbytorian was little better than a 
Prelatist, an anti-Covenanter, and a Nullifidian. 

The parties accused repelled the charge of criminal compliance 
and defection from the truth with scorn and indignation, and 
charged their accusers with breach of faith, as well as with 
wrong-headed and extravagant zeal in introducing such divisions 
into an army, the joint strength of which could not, by the most 
sanguine, be judged more than sufficient to face their enemies. 
Poundtext, and one or two others, made some faint efforts to 
stem the increasing fury of the factious, oxclaiming to those of 
the other party, in the words of the Patriarch,—“ Let there be no 
strife, I pray thee, between me and thee, and between thy herds¬ 
men and my herdsmen, for we be brethren.” No pacific overture 
could possibly obtain audience. It was in vain that even Burley 
himself, when lie saw the dissension proceed to such ruinous 
lengths, exerted his stern and deep voice, commanding silence 
and obedience to discipline. The spirit of insubordination had 

S one forth, and it seemed as if the exhortation of Habakkuk 
lucklewrath had communicated a part of his frenzy to all who 
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lieard him. The wiser, or more timid part of the assembly, were 
already withdrawing themselves from the held, and giving up 
their cause as lost. Others were moderating a harmonious call, as 
they somewhat improperly termed it, to new officers, and dismiss¬ 
ing those formerly chosen, and that with a tumult and clamour 
worthy of the deficiency of good sense and good order implied in 
the wholo transaction, it was at this moment when Morton arrived 
in the field and joined the army, in total confusion, and on the 
point of dissolving itself. His arrival occasioned loud exclama¬ 
tions of applause on the one side, and of imprecation on the other. 

“ What means this ruinous disorder at such a moment?” he 
exclaimed to Burley, who, exhausted with his vain exertions to 
restore order, was now leaning on his sword, and regarding the 
confusion with an eye of resolute despair. 

“ It means,” he replied, “ that God lias delivered us into the 


hands of our enemies.” 

“ Not so,” answered Morton, with a voice and gesture which 
compelled many to listen—“ it is not God who deserts us—it is 
we who desert Him, and dishonour ourselves by disgracing^aud 
betraying the cause of freedom and religion.—Hear me ! lie 
exclaimed, springing to tlio pulpit which Mucklcwrath had been 
compelled to evacuate by actual exhaustion—“ I bring from the 
enemy an offer to treat, if you incline to lay down your arms. 
I can assure you the means of making an honourable defence, it 
von are of more manly tempers. The time flies fast on. Let us 
resolve either for peace or war; and let it not be said of us, in 
future days, that six thousand Scottish men in arms had neither 
courage to stand their ground and fight it out, nor prudence to 
treat for peace, nor even the coward’s wisdom to retreat in good 
time and with safety. What signifies quarrelling on minute 
points of church discipline when the whole edifice « threatened 
with total destruction ? Oh remember, my brethren, that the last 
and worst evil which God brought upon the people whom Ho had 
onco chosen—the last and worst punishment of their blindness 
;u ,d hardness of heart, was the bloody dissensions which rent 
asunder their city, oven when the enemy wero thundering at its 


"“‘some of the audience testified their feeling of this exhortation 
w loud exclamations of applause—others by hooting, and ex¬ 
claiming— “ To your tents, O Israel! * 

Morton, who beheld the columns of the enemy already 
beginning to appear on the right bank, and directing then march 
upon the bridge, raised his voice to its utmost pitch, and, pointing 
aHhe tme time with hie hand, erclai.ned-'^.lence yonr ee,^- 
less clamours ! Yonder is the enemy ! On maintaining the bridge 
against him depend our lives, as well as our hope to ^laim 0, £ 
laws and liberties. There shall at least one Scott 18 hm^ ffie w 
their defence. Let any one who loves h-s country follow mo 
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The multitude had turned their heads in the direction to which 
he pointed. The sight of the glittering files of the English Foot 
Guards, supported by several squadrons of horse, of the cannon 
which the artillerymen were busily engaged in planting against 
the bridge, of the plaided clans who seemed to search for a ford, 
and of the long succession of troops which were destined to sup¬ 
port the attack, silenced at once their clamorous uproar, and 
struck them with as much consternatiou as if it were an unexpected 
apparition, and not the very thing which they ought to have been 
looking out for. They gazed on each other, and on their leaders, 
with looks resembling those that indicate the weakness of a 
patient when exhausted by a fit of frenzy. Yet when Morton, 
springing from the rostrum, directed his steps towards the bridge, 
lie was followed by about a hundred of the young men who were 
particularly attached to his command. 

Burley turned to Macbriar—“Ephraim,” he said, “it is Provi¬ 
dence points us the way, through the worldly wisdom of this 
latitudinarian youth.—He that loves the light, let him follow 
Burley ! ” 

“Tarry,” replied Macbriar: “it is not by Henry Morton, or 
such as lie, that our goings-out and our comings-in are to be 
meted; therefore tarry with us. I fear treachery to the host 
from this nullijidian Achan.—Thou slialt not go with him—thou 
art our chariots and our horsemen.” 

“Hinder me not,” replied Burley; “he hath well said that all 
is lost, if the enemy win the bridge—therefore lot mo not Shall 
the children of this generation bo called wiser or bravor than the 
children of the sanctuary ? Array yourselves nndor your leaders 
—let us not lack supplies of men and ammunition; and accursed 
be he who turueth back from the work on this great day 1 '* 

Having thus spoken, he hastily marched towards the bridge, 
and was followed by about two hundred of tho most gallant and 
zealous of his party. There was a deep and disheartened pause 
when Morton and Burley departed. Tho commanders availed 
themselves of it to display their lines in some sort of order, and 
exhorted those who were most exposed to throw themselves upon 
their faces to avoid the cannonade which they might presently 
expect. The insurgents ceased to resist or to remonstrate; but 
the awe which had silenced their discords had dismayed their 
courage. They suffered themsolves to be formed into ranks with 
tho docility of a flock of sheep, but without possessing, for the 
time, more resolution or energy; for they experienced a sinking 
of the heart, imposed by tho sudden ana imminent approach of 
the danger which they had neglected to provide against while it 
waa yet distant. They were, however, drawn out with some regu¬ 
larity ; and as they still possessed the appearance of an army, their 
leaders had only to hope that some favourable circumstance would 
restore their spirits and courage. 
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Kettledrummle, Poundtext, Macbriar, and other preachers, 
busied themselves in their ranks, and prevailed on them to raise a 
psalm. But the superstitious among them observed, as an ill 
omen, that their song of praise and triumph simk into “ a quaver 
of consternation,” and resembled rather a penitentiary stave sung 
on the scaffold of a condemned criminal, than the bold strain 
which had resounded along the wild heath of Loudon-hill, in 
anticipation of that day’s victory. The melancholy melody soon 
received a rough accompaniment; the royal soldiers shouted, the 
Highlanders yelled, the cannon began to fire on one side, and the 
musketry on both, and the bridge of Bothwell, with the banks 
adjacent, were involved in wreaths of smoke. 


CHAPTER XXXIL 

“ As e’er ye saw the rain doun fa*, 

Or yet the arrow from the bow, 

Sae our Scots lads fell even down, 

And they lay slain on every kuowe. 


It 


Old Balfod. 


Ere Morton or Burley had reached the post to be defended, the 
enemy bad commenced an attack upon it with great spirit. I he 
two regiments of Foot-Guards, formed into a close column 
rushed forward to the river; one corps deploying along the right 
bank commenced a galling fire on the defenders of the pass, 
while the other pressed on to occupy the bridge. The insurgents 
sustained the attack with great constancy and courage; and 
while part of their number returned the fire across the nver, the 
rest maintained a discharge of musketry upon.the fujtherend 
of the bridge itself, and every avenue by which the soldiers 
endeavoured to approach it. The latter suffered severely, but 
still gained ground, and the head of their column was already 
upon g the bridge, when the arrival of Morton changed the■ 
and his marksmen, commencing upon the pass a ^e ^weU aimed 
as it was sustained and regular, compelled the iassrilints> Retire 
with much loss. They were a second time brought up to the 
charge, and a second time repulsed with stdl ^eater loss, as 
Burley had now brought his party into action. The fire i 
continued with the utmost vehemence on both sides, an 

issue of the action seemed very dubious. , might be 

Monmouth, mounted on a superb white cb a rger.m,gni 

discovered on the top of the right au soldiers ' By his 

entreating, and animating the exertions of his soldiers. By ms 
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orders, the camion, which had hitherto been employed in annoy¬ 
ing the distant main body of the Presbyterians, were now turned 
upon the defenders of the bridge. But these tremendous engines, 
being wrought much more slowly than in modern times, did not 
produce the effect of annoying or terrifying the enemy to tho 
extent proposed. The insurgents, sheltered by the copscwood 
along the oank of tho river, or stationed in the houses already 
mentioned, fought under cover, while tho royalists, owing to the 
precautions of Morton, were entirely exposed. Tho dofence was 
so protracted and obstinate, that the royal generals began to fear 
it might be ultimately successful. While Monmouth threw him¬ 
self from his horse, and, rallying the Foot-Guards, brought them 
on to another close and desperate attack, he was warmly seconded 
by Dalzell, who, putting himself at tho head of a body of Lennox 
Highlanders, rushed forward with their tremendous war-cry of 
Locli-6loy. The ammunition of the defenders of the bridge 
began to fail at this important crisis; messages, commanding 
and imploring succours and supplies, were in vain despatched, 
one after the other, to the main body of the Presbyteriau army, 
which remained inactively drawn up on the open fields in the 
rear. Fear, consternation, and misrule had gone abroad among 
them, and wliile the post on which their safety depended required 
to be instantly and powerfully reinforced, there remained none 
either to command or to obey. 

As the fire of the defenders of the bridge began to slacken, 
that of the assailants increased, and in its turn became moro 
fatal. Animated by tho example and exhortations of their 
generals, they obtained a footing upon the bridge itself, and 
began to remove the obstacles by which it was blockaded. The 
portal-gate was broke open, the beams, trunks of trees, and other 
materials of the barricade, pulled down and thrown into the 
river. This was not accomplished without opposition. Morton 
and Burley fought in the very front of their followers, and 
encouraged them with their pikes, halberds, and partisans, to 
encounter the bayonets of tho Guards, and the broadswords of 
the Highlanders. But those behind tho leaders began to shrink 
from the unequal combat, and fly singly, or iu parties of two or 
three, towards the main body, until the remainder were, by tho 
mere weight of the hostile column as much as by their weapons, 
fairly forced from the bridgo. Tho passage being now open, the 
enemy began to pour over. But the bridgo was long and narrow, 
which rendered the manoeuvre slow as well as dangerous; and* 
those who first passed had still to force the houses, from the 
windows of which the Covenanters continued to fire. Burley and 
Morton were near each other at this critical moment. 

“ There is yet time,” said the former, “ to bring down horse to 
attack them, ere they can get into order; and, with the aid of 
God, we may thus regain the bridge. Hasten thou to bring them 
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down, while I make the defence good with this old and wearied 
body.” 

Morton saw the importance of the advice, and, throwing 
himself on the horse which Cuddie held in readiness for him 
behind the thicket, galloped towards a body of cavalry which 
chanced to be composed entirely of Caineronians. Ere he could 
speak his errand, or litter his orders, he was saluted by the 
execrations of the whole body. 

“ Ho flies! ” they exclaimed—“ the cowardly traitor flies like 
a hart from the hunters, and hath left valiant Burley in the midst 
of the slaughter ! ” 

“ I do not fly,” said Morton. “I come to lead you to the 
attack. Advance boldly, and we shall yet do well.” 

“ Follow him not!—Follow him not! ”—such were the tumul¬ 
tuous exclamations which resounded from the ranks;—“he hath 
6old you to the sword of the enemy ! ” 

And while Morton argued, entreated, and commanded in vain, 
the moment was lost in which the advance might have been use¬ 
ful; and the outlet from the bridge, with all its defences, being 
in complete possession of the enemy, Burley and his remaining 
followers were driven back upon the main body, to whom the 
spectacle of their hurried and harassed retreat was far from 
restoring the confidence wliich they so much wanted. 

In the meanwhile, the forces of the King crossed the bridge 
at their leisure, and. securing the pass, formed in line of battle ; 
while Claverhouse, who, like a hawk perched on a rock, and eye¬ 
ing the time to pounce on its prey, had watched the event of tho 
action from the opposite bank, now passed the bridge at the head 
of his cavalry at full trot, and leading them in squadrons through 
the intervals and round the flanks of the royal infantry, formed 
them in line on the moor, and led them to the charge, advancing 
in front with one large body, while other two divisions threatened 
the flanks of the Covenanters. Their devoted army was now in 
that situation when the slightest, demonstration towards an 
attack was certain to inspire panic. Their broken spirits and 
disheartened courage were unable to endure the charge of the 
cavalry, attended with all its terrible accompaniments of sight 
and sound,—the rush of the horses at full speed, the shaking ot 
the earth under their feet, the glancing of the swords, ttewa'iBj 
of the plumes, and the fierce shouts of the cavaliers. The front 
ranks hardly attempted one ill-directed and disorderly fire, and 
their rear were broken and flying in confusion ere the charge had 
been completed; and in le,s than five minutes the horsemen 
were mixed with them, cutting and hewing without mercy. Tho 
voice of Claverhouse was heard, even abovo the dm of conflict, 
exclaiming to his soldier*-; Kill! kill !-no quarter! think on 
Richard Grahame ! ” The dragoons, many of whom had shared 
the disgrace of Loudon-liill, required no exhortations to vengeance 
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ns easy as it was complete. Their swords drauk deep of slaughter 
among the unresisting fugitives. Screams for quarter were only 
answered by the shouts with which the pursuers accompanied 
their blows, and the whole field presented one general scone of 

confused slaughter, flight, and pursuit. , , . 

About twelve hundred of the insurgents who remained in a 
body a little apart of the rest, and out of the line of the charge 
of cavalry, threw down their arms and surrendered at discretion, 
upon the approach of the Duke of Monmouth at the head of the 
infantry That mild-tempored nobleman instantly allowed them 
the quarter which they prayed for; and, galloping about through 
the field, exorted himself as much to stop the slaughter as he hud 
done to obtain the victory. While busied in this humane task, 
he met with General Dal/.ell, who was encouraging the fierce 
Highlanders and royal volunteers to show their zeal for King and 
country, by quenching tho flame of the rebellion with the blood 

of the rebels. , . . 

“ Sheathe your sword, I command you, General ! exclaimed 
tho Duke, “ and sound the retreat. Enough of blood has been 
shed ; givo quarter to the King’s misguided subjects. ’ 

“ I obey your Grace,” said the old man, wiping his bloody 
sword and returning it to tho scabbard ; “ but I warn yon, at tho 
6ame time, that enough has not been done to intimidate these 
desporate rebels. Has not your Grace heard that Basil Olifunt 
has collected several gcntlomon aud men of substauco in tho 
West, and is in the act of marching to join them ? ” 

“ Basil Olifant? ” said the Duke, " who, or what is ho P” 

“ The next male heir to the last Earl of Torwood. He is dis¬ 


affected to Government from his claim to the estate being sot 
aside in favour of Lady Margaret Bel louden ; and I suppose the 
hope of getting the inheritance has set him in motion.” 

“ Be his motives what they will,” replied Monmouth, "ho must 
soon disperse his followers, for this army is too much brokon to 
rally againtherefore, once more, I command that tho pursuit 
bo stopped.” 

“ It is your Grace’s province to command, and to be respon¬ 
sible for your commands,” answered Dalzell, as he gave reluc¬ 
tant orders for checking the pursuit 

But the fiery and vindictive Grahame was already far out of 
hearing of the signal of retreat, and continued with his cavalry 
an unwearied and bloody pursuit, breaking, dispersing, ana 
cutting to pieces all the insurgents whom they could come up 
with. 

Burley and Morton were both hurried off the field by tho 
confused tide of fugitives. They made some attempt to defend 
the streets of the town of Hamilton; but while labouring to 
induce the fliers to face about and stand to their weapons, Burley 
received a bullet which broke his sword-arm. - 
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“ May the baud be withered that shot the shot! ” he exclaimed, 
as the sword which he was waving over his head fell powerless 
to his 6ide. “ I can fight no longer.” 

Then turning his horse’s head, he retreated out of the con¬ 
fusion. Morton also now saw that the continuing his unavailing 
efforts to rally the fliers could only end in his own death or 
captivity, and, followed by the faitliful Cuddie, he extricated 
himself from the press, and, being well mounted, leaped his 
horse over one or two enclosures, and got into the open country. 

From the first hill which they gained in their flight, they 
looked back, and beheld the whole country covered with their 
fugitive companions, and with the pursuing dragoons, whose 
wild shouts and halloo, as they did execution on the groups 
whom they overtook, mingled with the groans and screams of 
their victims, rose shrilly up the hill. 

“ It is impossible they can ever rnuke head again,” said 
Morton. 

“ The head’s taeu aff them, as clean as I wad bite it aff a 
sybo!” rejoined Cuddie. ‘‘Eh, Lord! see how the broad¬ 
swords are flashing! War’s a fearsome thing. They’ll be 
cunning that catches me at this wark again.—But, for God’s 
sake, sir, let us mak for some strength ! ” _ 

Morton saw the necessity of following the advice of his 
trusty squire. They resumed a rapid pace, and continued it 
without intermission, directing their course towards the wild and 
mountainous country, where they thought it likely some part of 
the fugitives might draw together, for the sake either of making 
defence, or of obtaining terms. 


CHAPTER XXXITT. 


“ They require 

Of Heaven the hearts of lious, breath of tigers, 
Yea and the fierceness too.”— Fletciieb. 


Evening had fallen; and, for the Inst two hours, they ha;I seen 
none of their ill-fated companions, when Morton andthis^faithfu 
attendant gained the moorland, and approached a largo aid.son. 
tary farm-house, situated in the entrance of a w.ld glen, far 

remote from any other habitation. without 

“ Our horses,” said Morton, “ will carry ns no farther • thout 

rest or food, and we must try to obtain them here, 1’“^!“, , 

So sneaking, ho led the way to the liou.se. The pla< e hnu 

every 0 appearance of being inhabited. There was smoke «smng 
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from the chimney in a considerable volume, and the marks of 
recent hoofs were visible around the door They could l even hear 
the murmuring of human voices within the house. But all the 
lower windows were closely secured; and when they knocked at 
the 6 door^ no answer was returned. After vainly calling and 
entreating admittance, they withdrew to the sbible, or shed, in 
order to accommodate their horses ere they used farther means 
of gaining admission. In this place they found ten or twelve 
horses, whose state of fatigue, as well as the military yet dis¬ 
ordered appearance of their saddles and accoutrements, plamly 
indicated that their owners were fugitive insurgents m their 

“ This meeting bodes luck,’ said Cuddle ; and they hao 
walth o’ beef, that’s ao thing certain, for here’s a raw hide that 
has been about the liurdies o’ a stot not half an hour syne it s 

W ^Eucourao-ed by these appearances, they returned again to the 
house, and, announcing themselves as men in the same predica¬ 
ment with the inmates, clamoured loudly for admittance. 

“Whoever ye he,” answered a stern voice from the window, 
after a long and obdurate silence, “ disturb not those who mourn 
for the desolation and captivity of the land, and search out the 
causes of wrath and of defection, tliat the stumbling-blocks may 
be removed over which we have stumbled.” 

« They are wild western wliigs,” said Cuddic, in a whisper to 
his master; “ I ken by tlieir language. Fiend liae me if I like to 

venture on them ! ” . 

Morton, however, again called to the party within, and insisted 
011 admittance; but finding his entreaties still disregarded, I10 
opened one of the lower windows, and pushing asunder the 
shutters, which were hut slightly secured, stepped into the largo 
kitchen from which the voice had issued. Caddie followed him, 
muttering betwixt his teeth, as he put his head witliin the window, 
“ That he hoped there was nae scalding brosc on the tiro ; ” and 
master and sorvaut both found themselves in the company of 
ten or twelve armed men, seated around the fire, on which 
refreshments were preparing, aud busied apparently in their 
devotions. 

In the gloomy countenances, illumiuated by the fire-light, 
Morton bad no difficulty in recognising several of those zealots 
who had most distinguished themselves by their intemperate 
opposition to all moderate measures, together with tlieir noted 
pastor, the fanatical Ephraim Macbriar, aud the maniac, 
Habakkuk Mucklewrath. The Cameronians neither stirred 
tongue nor hand to welcome their brethren in misfortune, but 
continued to listen to the low murmured exercise of Macbriar, 
as ho prayed that the Almighty would lift up His baud from 
His peopie, aud not make an end in the day of His anger. That 
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they were conscious of the presence of the intruders only 
appeared from the sullen and indignant glances which they shot 
at them, from time to time, as their eyes encountered. 

Morton, finding into what unfriendly society he had unwit¬ 
tingly intruded, began to think of retreating; but, on turning 
his head, observed, with some alarm, that two strong men had 
silently placed themselves beside the window through which 
they had entered. One of these ominous sentinels whispered to 
Cuddie, “ Son of that precious woman, Mause Headrigg, do not 
cast thy lot farther with this child of treachery and perdition. 
Pass on thy way, and tarry not, for the avenger of blood is 
behind thee.” 


With this he pointed to the window, out of which Cuddie 
jumped without hesitation; for the intimation he had received 
plainly implied the personal danger he would otherwise incur. 

“ Winnocks are no lucky wi’ me,” was his first reflection 
when he was in the open air ; his next was upon the probable fate 
of his master. “ They’ll kill him, the murdering loons, and think 
they’re doing a gude turn! but I’se tak the back road for 
Hamilton, and see if I canna get some o’ our aiu folk to bring 
help in time of ueedcessity.” 

So saying, Cuddie hastened to the stable, and taking tko 
best horse he could find instead of his own tired animal, he 
galloped off in the direction he proposed. 

The noise of his horse’s tread alarmed for an instant, the 


devotion of the fauatics. As it died in the distance, Macbriar 
brought his exercise to a conclusion, and his audience raised 
themselves from the stooping posture, and louring downward 
look, with which they had listened to it, and all fixed their eyes 


sternly on Henry Morton. 

“ You bend strange countenances on me, geutleinon,” said lie, 
addressing them. “I am totally ignorant in what manner 1 
can have deserved them. ” 

“ Out upon thee ! out upon thee ! ” exclaimed MuckJewratli, 
starting up; “ the word that thou hast spumed shall become a 
rock to crush and to bruise thee; the spear which thou would’st 
have broken shall pierce thy side; we have prayed, and wrestled, 
and petitioned, for an offering to atone the sins of the congrega¬ 
tion. and lo! the very head ot the offence is delivered into our 
hand. He hath burst in like a thief through the window; ho 
is a ram caught in the thicket, whose blood shall be a drink- 
offering to redeem vengeance from the church, and the place 
shall from henceforth be called Jehovah-Jireh, for the sacrifice 
is provided. Up, then, and bind the victim with cords to the 

horns of the altar! ” . . . 

There was a movement among the party ; and deeply did 

Morton regret at that moment the incautious hasto with which 
he had ventured into their company. He was armed only with 
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his sword, for he had left his pistols at the bow of his saddle ; 
and, as the whigs were all provided with fire-arms, there was 
little or no chance of escaping from them by resistance. 1 he 
interposition, however, of Macbriar protected him for the 

moment. ,. « 

“ Tarry vet a while, brethren! Let us not use the sworn 

rashly, lest the load of innocent blood lio heavy on us.-—Como, 
he said, addressing himself to Morton, “ we will reckon with 
thee ere we avenge the cause thou hast betrayed. Hast thou 
not,” he continued, “ made thy face as hard as Hint against the 

truth in all the assemblies of the host ? ” 

“He has—he has,” murmured the deep voices of the 

assistants. , .. 

" He hath ever urged peace with the nialiguants, said one. 

“ And pleaded for the dark and dismal guilt of the Indul¬ 
gence,” said another. 

« And would have surrendered the host into the bauds of 
Monmouth,” echoed a third; “ and was the first to desert the 
honest and manly Burley, while he yet resisted at the pass. I 
saw him on the moor, with his horse bloody until spurring, long 
ere the filing had ceased at the bridge.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said Morton, “if you mean to bear me down 
by clamour, and take my life without hearing mo, it is, perhaps, 
a thing in your power ; but yon will sin beforo God and man by 
the commission of such a murder.” 

“ I say, hear the youth,” 6 aid Macbriar; “ for Heaven knows 
our bowels have yearned for him, that ho might be brought to 
see the truth, and exert his gifts iu its defence. But ho is 
blinded by his carnal knowledge, and lias spurned the light when 
it blazed before him.” 

Silence being obtained, Mortou proceeded to assert the good 
faith which ho had displayed in the treaty until Monmouth, aud 
the active part he had borne in the subsequent action. 

“ I may not, gentlemen,” he said, “ be fully able to go the 
lengths you desire, in assigning to those of my own religion the 
means of tyrannising over others; but none shall go farther in 
asserting our own lawful freedom. And I must needs aver, that 
had others beon of my mind in counsel, or disposed to stand by 
my side in battle, we should this evening, instead of being 0 
defeated and discordant remnant, have sheathed our weapons iu 
an nseful and honourable peace, or brandished them triumphantly 
after a decisive victory.” 

“ He hath spoken the word,” said one of the assomblv—“ I10 
hath avowed his carnal self-seeking aud Erastiauism; lot him 
die the death ! ” 

“ Peace yet again,” said Macbriar, “ for I will try him fur¬ 
ther.—Was it not by thy means that the malignant Evaudale 
twice escaped from death and captivity ? Was it not through 
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♦ lice that Miles Belleuden aud his garrison of cut-throats were 
saved from the edge of the sword ? ” 

“ I am proud to say that you have spoken the truth in both 
instances,” replied Morton. 

“ Lo ! you sec!” said Macbriar—“ again hath his mouth 
spoken it.—Aud didst thou not do this for the sake of a 
Midianitish woman, one of the spawn of prelacy, a toy with 
which the arch-enemy’s trap is baited? Didst thou not do all 
this for the sake of Edith Belleuden?” 

“ You are incapable,” answered Morton, boldly, “of apprecia¬ 
ting my feelings towards that young lady; but all that I have 
done 1 would have done had she never existed.” 

“ Thou art a hardy rebel to the truth,” said another dark- 
browed man. “ And didst thou not so act, that, by conveying 
away the aged woman, Margaret Belleuden, and her grand¬ 
daughter. thou inightest thwart the wise and godly project of 
John Balfour of Burley for bringing forth to battle Basil 
t Mifant. who had agreed to take the field if lie were ensured 
possession of these women's worldly endowments?” 

“ I never heard of such a scheme,” said Morton, “ and there¬ 
fore 1 could not thwart it. But does your religion permit you 
to take such uncreditable and immoral modes of recruiting? ’ 

“ Peace ! ” said Macbriar, somewhat disconcerted ; “ it is not 
for thee to instruct tender professors, or to construe Covenant 
obligations. For the rest, you have acknowledged enough of sin 
and sorrowful defection to draw down defeat on a host, were it 
as numerous as the sands on the sea-shore. And it is our judg¬ 
ment, that wo are not free to let you pass from ns safe and in 
life, since Providence hath given you into our hands at the 
moment that we prayed with godly Joshua, saying, ‘ What shall 
we say when Israel turneth their backs before their enemies?’ 
Then earnest thou, delivered to us as it were by lot, that thou 
inightest sustain the punishment of one that hath wrought folly 
in ^Israel. Therefore, mark my words. This is the Sabbath, 
and our hand shall not be on thee to spill thy blood upon this 
day; but, when the twelfth hour shall strike, it is a token that 
thy time mi earth hath run! Wherefore improve thy span, for 
it llittcth fast away.—Seize on the prisoner, brethren, and take 

his weapon.” . ,, , 

The command was so unex]»cctedly given, aud so suddenly 

executed by those of the party who had gradually closed behind 
and around Morton, that he was overpowered, disarmed, and a 
horse-girth passed round his arms, before he could oner any 
effectual resistance. When this was accomplished, a dead and 
stern silence took place. The fanatics ranged themselves around 
a large oaken table, placing Morton amongst them bound and 
helpless, in such a manner as to be opposite to the clock which 
was to strike his knell. Food was placed before them, of which 
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they offered their intended victim nslmre;lmt, it 
believed, he had little appetite. When this was remo\ed, tho 
party resumed their devotions. Macbriar, whoso fierce zeal did 
not perhaps exclude some feelings of doubt and compunction 
began to expostulate in prayer, as if to wnuff from the Deity a 
signal that the bloody sacrifice they proposed was an acceptable 
service. The eyes and ears of his hearers were anxiously strained, 
as if to gain some sight or sound which might be converted or 
wrested into a type of approbation; and ever and anon dark looks 
were turned on the dial-plate of the time-piece, to watch its 
progress towards tho moment of execution. 

Morton’s eye frequently took the samo course, with the sad 

reflection that there appeared no possibility of his mo being 
expanded beyond the narrow segment which tho index had yet 
to travel on the circle until it arrived at the fatal ,lou J- ^ ftl 1 
in his religion, with a constant unyielding principle of honour, 
and the sense of conscious innocence, enabled linn to pass 
through this dreadful interval with less agitation than lie him¬ 
self could have expected, had the situation been prophesied to 
him. Yet thore was a want of that eager and animating sense 
of right which supported him in similar circumstances when in 
the power of Claverhouse. Then he was conscious that, amid 
the spectators, were many who wero lamenting Ins condition, 
and some who applauded his conduct. But now, among these 
pale-eyed and ferocious zealots, whose hardened brows were soon 
to be bent, not merely with indifference, but with triumph, upon 
his execution—without a friend to speak a kindly word, or give 
a look either of sympathy or encouragement—awaiting till the 
sword destined to slay him crept out of the scabbard gradually, 
and, as it were, by straw-breadths, and condemned to drink tho 
bitterness of death drop by drop—it is no wonder that his feel¬ 
ings were less composed than they had been on any former 
occasion of danger. His destined executioners, as he gazed 
around them, seemed to alter their forms and features, like 
spectres in a feverish dream; their figures became larger, and 
their faces more disturbed; and, as an excited imagination pre¬ 
dominated over the realities which his eyes roceived, he could 
have thought himself surrounded rather by a band of demons 
than of human beings; the walls seemed to drop with blood, and 
the light tick of the clock thrilled on his ear with such loud, 
painful distinctness, as if each sound were tho prick of a bodkin 
inflicted on the naked nerve of the organ. 

It was with pain that he felt his mind wavering while on the 
brink between this and the future world. Ho made a strong 
effort to compose himself to devotional exercises, and unequal, 
during that fearful strife of nature, to arrange his own thoughts 
into suitable expressions, he had, instinctively, recourse to the 
petition for deliverauce and for composure of spirit which is to 
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l>e found in tlie Book of Common Prayer of the Church of 
England.—Macbriar, whose family were of that, persuasion, in¬ 
stantly recognised the words, which the unfortunate prisoner 
pronounced half aloud. 

“ There lacked but this,” he said, his pale cheek kindling with 
resentment, “ to root out my carnal reluctance to see his blood 
spilt. He is a prelatist, who has sought the camp under the 
disguise of an Erastian, and all, and more than all, that has been 
said of him must needs be verity. His blood be on his head, the 
deceiver'.—let him go down to Tophet, with the dl-mumbled 
mass which he calls a prayer-book in his right hand ! 

“ I take up my song against him! ” exclaimed the maniac. 
“ As the sim went back on the dial ten degrees for intimating 
the recovery of holy Hezekiah, so shall it now go forward, that 
the wicked may be taken away from among tho people, and the 

Covenant established in its purity.” . , 

He sprang to a chair with an attitude of frenzy in order to 
anticipate the fatal moment by putting the index forward ; and 
severid of the party began to make ready their slaughter-weapons 
for immediate execution, when Mucklewratli s hand was arrested 

by one of his companions. . 

“ Hist! ” he said—“ I hear a distant noise. 

“It is the rushing of the brook over the pebbles, said 


° nG “It is the sough of the wind among the bracken,” said 

another^ ^ pallopin ^ 0 f horse,” said Morton to himself, his 

sense of hearing rendered acute by the dreadful situation m 
which he stood— 4 God grant they may come as my delnevers. 
The noise approached rapidly, and became more and more 

dist ‘. n ttiB horse ! ” cried Macbriar. “ Look out and descry who 

the .‘ The’enemy are upon ue ! ” cried one who had opened the 

window, in obedience to his order. . 

A thick trampling and loud voices were heard immediately 

round the house. P Some rose to resist, and some to escape t 
doors and windows were forced at once, and the red coats of 

,r0< :P^v a e P a P t e «h e e d bro„d h ; Xls'-Rcmember Comet Grahace!" 

WaS T te Mds 0 'wemTtmck down, but the dubious glamofthe^re 

wUh ri to g weight id S Tay stmtcLd abo’ve him a dying man 
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were discharged and sword-blows given for upwards of five 
minutes. 

“ Is the prisoner safe ? ” exclaimed the well-known voice of 
Claverhouse; “look about for him, and dispatch the whig dog 
who is groaning thero.” 

Both orders were executed. The groans of the wounded man 
were silenced by a thrust with a rapier, and Morton, disencumbered 
of his weight, was speedily raised and in the arms of the faithful 
Cuddie, who blubbered for joy when he found that the blood 
with which his master was covered had not flowed from his own 
veins. A whisper in Morton’s ear, while his trusty follower 
relieved him from his bonds, explained the secret of the very 
timely appearance of the soldiers. 

“I fell into Claverhouso’s party when I was seeking for somo 
o’ our aiu folk to help ye out 0 ’ the hands o’ the whigs, sae being 
atween the deil and the deep sea, I e’en thought it be9t to bring 
him on wi’ me, for he’ll be wearied wi’ felling folk the night, and 
the morn’s a new day, and Lord Evandale awes ye a day in 
ha’arst; and Monmouth gies quarter, the dragoons toll me, for 
the asking. Sae hand up your heart, an’ I’se warrant we’ll do 
a’ weel eneugh yet.” 


NOTE TO CHAPTER xxxm, 

The principal incident of the foregoing Chapter was suggested by an 
occurrence of a similar kind, told me by a gentleman, now deceased, who 
hold an important situation in the Excise, to which ho had been raised by 
active and resolute exertions in an inferior department. When employed 
as a supervisor on the coast of Galloway, at a time when the immunities 
of the Isle of Man reudered smuggling almost universal in that district, 
this gentleman had the fortune to offend highly several of the leaders in 
the contraband trade, by his zeal in serving the revenue. 

This rendered his situation a dangerous one, and, on more than one 
occasion, placed his life in jeopardy. At one time in particular, as he 
was riding after sunset on a summer evening, ho came suddenly upon a 
gang of the most desperate smugglers in that part of the country. They 
surrounded him, without violence, but iu such a manner as to show that 
it would be resorted to if he offered resistance, and gave him to understand 
ho must spend the evening with them, since they had met so happily. 
The officer did not attempt opposition, but only asked leave to send a 
country lad to tell his wife and family that he should be detained later 
than he expected. As he had to charge the boy with this message in the 
presenco of the smugglers, he could found no hope of deliverance from it 
save what might arise from the sharpness of the lad’s observation and 
the natural anxiety and affection of his wife. But if his enuud should 
be delivered and received literally, as he was conscious the smugglers 
expected it was likely that it might, by suspending alarm about his 
absence from home, postpone all search after him till it might be useless 
Making a ment of necessity, therefore, he instructed and despatched his 
messenger, and went with the contraband traders, with seeming willing¬ 
ness, to one of their ordinary haunts. He sat down at table with them 
and they began to drmk and indulge themselves in gross jokes, while’ 
Ike Mirabel in the “Inconstant.” Sieir prisoner had the heavy task of 
tooemng their insolence as wit, answering their insults with good- 
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humour, and withholding from them the opportunity which they Bought 
of engaging him in a quarrel, that they might have a pretence> for mis¬ 
usingTurn. He succeeded for some time, but soon became satisfied it was 
their purpose to murder him outright, or else to heat him in such a 
manner as scarce to leave him with life. A regard for the sanctity of 
the Sabbath evening, which still oddly subsisted among these ferocious 
men, amidst their habitual violation of divine and social law, prevented 
their commencing their intended cruelty until the Sabbath should be 
terminated. They were sitting around their anxious prisoner, mattering 
to each other words of terrible import, and watching the index of!a clock, 
which was shortly to strike the hour at which, m their apprehension, 
murder would become lawful, when their intended ™ ct ™ 
rmtlincr like the wind among withered leaves. It came nearer, ana 
resembfed the sound of a brook in flood chafing withm its banks; it came 
nearer yet, and was plainly distinguished as the galloping of a party o 
o?2 Theabsence of he/ husband, and the account given by the boy of 

in time 8 * save him i?om extreme 

violence, if not from actual destruction. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

« Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife ! 

To all the sensual world proclaim, 

One crowded hour of glorious life ^ 

Is worth an age without u name. An(mymom 

When the desperate affray had ceased, Claverhouse commanded 
hi. snhliera to remove the dead bodies, to refresh themselves and 
Mr t -d prepare for passing the night at the tor-houae. 

ne “*Yo^o^Crelved^o^seRriek from both sides Mr. 
at P+/V1. if vou had honoured my counsel yesterday morning 

“ d how 

“^fef me* in the houae air two cut down in the court, 
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“Three of them armed to the teeth,” answered Holliday; 
“one without arms—ho seems to be a preacher.” 

“ Ay—the trumpeter to the long-ear’d rout, I supposo,” 
replied Claverhouse, glancing slightly round upon his victims; 
«1 will talk with him to-morrow. Take the other three down to 
the yard, draw out two files, and fire upon them; and, d’ye hear, 
make a memorandum in the orderly book of three rebels taken 
in arms and shot, with the date and name of the place—Drum- 
shinnel, I think, they call it.—Look after the preacher till to- 
morrow: as he was not armed, he must undergo a short examina¬ 
tion. Or better, perhaps, take him before the Privy Council; I 
think they should relieve me of a share of this disgusting 
drudgery.—Let Mr. Morton be civilly used, and see that the men 
look well after their horses; and lot my groom wash Wildblood’s 
shoulder with some vinegar—the saddle has touched him a 
little.” 

All these various orders—for life and death, the securing of 
his prisoners, and the washing his charter’s shoulder—were given 
in tne same unmoved and equable voice, of which no accent or 
tone intimated that the speaker considered one direction as of 
more importance than another. 

The Cameronians, so lately about to be the willing agents of 
a bloody execution, were now themselves to undergo it. They 
seemed prepared alike for either extremity, nor did any of them 
show the least sign of fear, when ordered to leave the room for 
the purpose of meeting instant death. Their severe enthusiasm 
sustained them in that dreadful moment, and they departed with 
a firm look and in silence, excepting that one of them, as he left 
the apartment, looked Claverhouse full in tho face, and pro¬ 
nounced with a stern and steady voice—“ Mischief shall haunt 
the violent man ! ” to which Grahame only answered by a 
smile of contempt. 

They had no sooner left the room than Claverhouse applied 
himself to some food, which one or two of his party had hastily 
provided, and invited Morton to follow his example, observing it 
had been a busy day for them both. Morton declined eating; 
for the sudden change of circumstances—the transition from the 
verge of the grave to a prospect of life, had occasioned a dizzy 
revulsion in his whole system. But the same confused sensation 
was accompanied by a burning thirst, and he expresed his wish 
to drink. 

“ I will pledge you, with all my heart,” said Claverhouse; 
“ for here is a black jack full of ale, and good it must be, if there 
be good in the country, for the whigs never miss to find it out.— 
My service to you, Mr. Morton,” he said, filling one horn of ale 
for himself, and handing another to his prisoner. 

Morton raised it to his head, and was just about to drink, 
when the discharge of carabines beneath the window, followed by 
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a deop and hollow groan, repeated twice or thrice, and more faint 
at each interval, announced the fate of the three men who had 
jnst left them. Morton shuddered, and set down the untasted 
cup. 

“You are but young in these matters, Mr. Morton,” said 
Claverhouse, after he had very composedly finished his draught; 
“ and I do not think the worse of you as a young soldier for 
appearing to feel them acutely. But habit, duty, and necessity 
reconcile men to everything.” 

“ 1 trust,” said Morton, “ they will never reconcile me to 
such scenes as these.” 

•‘You would hardly believe,” said Claverhouse in reply, 
“that, in the beginning of my military career, I had as much 
aversion to seeing blood spilt as ever man felt—it seemed to me 
to be wrung from my own heart; and yet, if you trust one of those 
whig fellows, he will tell you I drink a warm cup of it evory 
morning before I breakfast. But in truth, Mr. Morton, why 
should we care so much for death, light upon us or around us 
whenever it may ? Men die daily-not a bell tolls the hour but 
it is the death-note of som« one or other; and why hesitate to 
shorten the span of others, or take over-anxious care to prolong 
our own ? It is all a lottery.—Wlieu the hour of midnight came, 
you were to die—it has struck, you are alive and safe, and the 
lot has fallen on those fellows who were to murder you. it is 
not the expiring pang that is worth thinking of in an event 
that must happen one day, and may befall us &}'.*“ 

moment—it is the memory which the soldier leaves behind him, 
like the long train of light that follows the sunken sun—that is 
all which is worth caring for. winch distinguishes the death of 
the brave or the ignoble. When I think of death, Mr. Morton, 
as a thing worth thinking of, it is in the hope of pressing one 
day some woU-fought and hard-won field of battle, and (lying 
with the shout of victory in my ear —that would be worth dung 
for and more, it would be worth having lived for! 

At the moment when Grahame delivered these sentiments his 
eve glancing with the martial enthusiasm which formed such a 
prominent feature in bis diameter, a gory figure which seemed 
to rise out of the floor of the apartment, stood upright before him, 

.1 nrPS ented the wild person and hideous features of the maniac 
n nf?en mentioned His face, where it was not covered with 
blood-streaks, was ghastly pale, for the hand of ^ 

h r m^stiU twinkkd'though j5 XJ*Hit tfil. fnd 
0 Mnied^witb his usual wildness of ejaculation, “ Wilt then 

t&sg&s&esz 

AnZshaU not the Lord judge thee?—Behold the pnnces, or 
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whom thou hast sold thj soul to the destroyer, shall be removed 
from their place, and banished to other lands, and their names 
shall be a desolation, and an astonishment, and a hissing, and a 
curse. And thou, who hast partaken of the wine-cup of fury, 
and hast been drunken and mad because thereof, the wish of thy 
heart shall be granted to thy loss, and the hope of thine oym 
pride shall destroy thee. I summon thee, John Grahame, to 
appear before the tribunal of God, to answer for this innocent 
blood, and the seas besides which thou hast shed.” 

He drew his right hand across his bleeding face, and hold it 
up to heaven as he uttered these words, which bespoke very loud, 
and then added, more faintly, “ How long, O Lord, holy and true, 
dost Thou not judge and avenge the blood of Thy saints ! ” 

As he uttered the last word, he foil backwards without an 
attempt to save himself, and was a dead inan orchis head touched 
the floor. 

Morton was much shocked at this extraordinary scene, and 
the prophecy of the dying man, which tallied so strangely with 
the wish which Claverhouso had just expressed ; and ho often 
thought of it afterwards when that wish seemed to be accom¬ 
plished. Two of the dragoons who were in the apartment, har¬ 
dened as they were, and accustomed to such scenes, showed great 
consternation at the sudden apparition, the event, and the words 
which preceded it. Claverhouso alono was unmoved. At tho 
first instant of Mucklewrath’s appearance, he had put his baud 
to his pistol, but on seeing the situation of the wounded wretch, 
he immediately withdrew it, and listoned with great composure 
to his dying exclamation. 

When he dropped, Claverhonse asked, in an nnconeorned 
tone of voice—“ How came the fellow here ?—Speak, you staring 
fool! he added, addressing tho nearest drugoou, “ unless you 
would have me think you such a poltroou as to fear a dying 
man.” J 6 

The dragoon crossed himself, and replied, with a faltering 
voice, “ That tho dead fellow had escaped their notice when they 
removed the other bodies, as ho chanced to have fallen whero a 
cloak or two had beon flung aside, and covered him.” 

‘‘ Take him away now, then, you gapiug idiot, and see that 
he does not bite you, to put an old proverb to shame.—This is a 
now incident, Mr. Morton, that dead men should rise and push 
us from our stools. I must see that my blackguards grind their 
swords sharper; they used not to do their work so slovenly.— 
But we have had a busy day; they are tired, and their blades 
blunted with their bloody work; and I suppose you, Mr. Morton 
as well as I, are well disposed for a few hours’ reposo.” ’ 

So saying, he yawned, and taking a candle which a soldier 
had placed ready, saluted Morton courteously, and walked to the 
apartment which had been prepared for him. 
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Morton was also accommodated, for the evening, with a 
separate room. Being left alone, his first occupation was the 
returning thanks to Heaven for redeeming him from danger, 
even through the instrumentality of those who seemed his most 
dangerous enemies; he also prayed sincerely for the divine 
assistance in guiding his course through times which held out so 
many dangers and so many errors. And having thus poured out 
his spirit in prayer before the great Being who gave it, he 
betook himself to the repose which he so much required. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

“ The charge is prepared, the lawyers are met, 

The judges all ranged—a terrible show ! ” 

Beggar't Opera. 

So deep was the slumber which succeeded the agitation and 
embarrassment of the preceding day, that Morton hardly knew 
where he was when it was broken by the tramp of horses, the 
hoarse voice of men, and the wild sound of the trumpets blowing 
the reveille. The sergeant-major immediately afterwards came 
to summon him, which he did in a very respectful manner, saying 
the General (for Claverhonse now held that rank) hoped for the 
pleasure of his company upon the road. In some situations an 
intimation is a command, and Morton considered that the present 
occasion was one of these. Ho waited upon Claverhonse as 
speedily as he could, found his own horse saddled for his use, 
and Cuddie in attendance. Both were deprived of their fire¬ 
arms, though they seemed otherwise rather to make part of the 
troop than of the prisoners; and Morton was permitted to retain 
his sword, the wearing which was, in those days, the distinguish¬ 
ing mark of a gentleman. Claverhouse seemed also to take 
pleasure in riding beside him, in conversing with him and in 
confounding his ideas when he attempted to appreciate his rea 
character. The gentleness and urbanity of that officer’s general 
manners, the high and chivalrous sentiments of military devotion 
which lie occasionally expressed, his deep and accurate insight 
into the human bosom, demanded at once the approbation and 
the wonder of those who conversed with him; while on the 
oilier hand, his cold indifference to military violence and cruelty 
seemed altogether inconsistent with the social, and even adinir- 
able qualities which he displayed Morton could not help, in 
his heart, contrasting him with Balfour of Burley; andso^deeply 
did the idea impress him, that he dropped a hint of it as they 
rode together at some distance from the troop. 
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“You are right,” said Claverhouse, with a smile—“yon are 
very right. We are both fanatics; but there is some distinction 
between the fanaticism of honour and that of dark and sullen 
superstition.” 

“ Yet you both shed blood without mercy or remorse,” said 
Morton, who could not suppress his feelings. 

“ Surely,” said Claverhouse, with the same composure; “ but 
of what kind ?—There is a difference, I trust, between the blood 
of learned and reverend prelates and scholars, of gallant soldiers 
and noble gentlemen, ana the red puddle that stagnates in the 
veins of psalm-singing mechanics, crack-brained demagogues, 
and silly boors;—some distinction, in short, between spUliug a 
flask of generous wine, and dashing down a can full of base 
muddy ale ? ” 

“ Your distinction is too nice for my comprehension,” replied 
Morton. “ God gives every spark of life—that of the peasaut ns 
well as of the prince; and those who destroy His work recklessly 
or causelessly, must answer in either case. What right, for 
example, have I to General Grahaino’s protection now, more than 
when I first met him ? ” 

“ And narrowly escaped the consequences, you would 6ay P ” 
answered Claverhouse. “ Why, I will answer you frankly. 
Then I thought I had to do with the son of an old roundheadod 
rebel, and the nephew of a sordid Presbyterian laird: now I 
know your points bettor, and there is that about you which I 
respect in an enemy as much as I like in a friend. I have 
learned a good deal concerning you since our first meeting, aud I 
trust that yon have found that my construction of the informa¬ 
tion has not been unfavourable to you.” 

“ But yet,” 6aid Morton- 

“ But. yet,” interrupted Grahame, taking up the word, “you 
would say, you were the same when I first met yon that you are 
now ? True; but then how could I know that P Though, by 
the bye, even my reluctance to suspend your execution may show 
you how high your abilities stood in my estimation.” 

“ Do you expect, General,” said Morton, “ that I ought to bo 
particularly grateful for such a mark of your esteem P ” 

“ Poh ! poh ! you are critical,” returned Claverhouse. “ I 
tell you I thought you a different sort of person. Did you ever 
read Froissart ? ” 

“ No,” was Morton’s answer. 

“ I have half a mind,” said Claverhouse, “ to contrive you 
should have six months’ imprisonment in order to procure you 
that pleasure. His chapters inspire me with more enthusiasm 
than even poetry itself. And the noble canon, with what true 
chivalrous feeling he confines his beautiful expressions of sorrow 
to the death of the gallant and high-bred knight, of whom it was 
a pity to see the fall, such was his loyalty to his king, pure faith 
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to liis religion, hardihood towards his enemy, and fidelity to his 
lady-love !—Ah, benedieite! how he will mourn over the fall of 
such a pearl of knighthood, be it on the side he happens to 
favour, or on the other. But, truly, for sweeping from the face 
of the earth some few hundreds of villain churls, who are bom 
but to plough it, the high-born and inquisitive historian has 
marvellous little sympathy—as little, or less, perhaps than John 
Grahame of Claverhouse.” 

“ There is one ploughman in your possession, General, for 
whom,” said Morton, “in despite of the contempt in which you 
hold a profession which some philosophers have considered 
as useful as that of a soldier, I would humbly request your 
favour.” 


“ You mean.” said Claverhouse, looking at a memorandum 
book, “ one Hatherick—Hedderick—or—or—Headrigg. Ay, 
Cuthbert, or Cuddie Headrigg—here I have him. O, never fear 
him, if he will be but tractable. The ladies of Tillietndleni 


made interest with me on his account some time ago. He is to 


marry their waiting-maid, I think. He will be allowed to slip 
off easy, unless his obstinacy spoils his good fortune.” 

“ He has no ambition to be a martyr, I believe,” said 
Morton. 


“ ’Tis the better for him,” said Claverhouse. tl But, besides, 
although the fellow had more to answer for, I should stand his 
friend, for the sake of the blnndering gallantry which threw him 
into the midst of our ranks last night, when seeking assistance 
for you. I never desert any man who trusts me with such 
implicit confidence. But, to deal sincorely with you, he has 
long been in our eye. Here, Halliday; bring me up the black 
book.” 

The sergeant, having committed to his commander this 
ominous record of the disaffected, which was arranged in 
alphabetical order, Claverhouse, turning over the leaves as he 
rode on, began to read names as they occurred. 

“ Gumblegumption, a minister, aged fifty, indulged, close, 
sly, and so forth—Fooli! pooh !—He—He—I havo him here— 
Heathereat; outlawed—a preacher—a zealous Camoronian— 
keeps a conventicle among the Campsio hills—Tush !—O here is 
Headrigg—Cuthbert; his mother a bitter puritan—himself a 
simple fellow—like to be forward in action, but of no genius for 
plots—more for the hand than the head, and might be drawn to 

the right side, but for his attachment to ”-(Here Claverhouse 

looked at Morton, and then 6hut the book and changed his tone.) 
“ Faithful and true are words never thrown away upon me, Mr. 
Morton. You may depend on the young man’s safety.” 

•• Does it not revolt a mind like yours,” said Morton, “ to 
follow a system which is to be supported by each minute 
inquiries aftW obscure individuals ? ” 
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“You do not suppose we take the trouble? ” said tuc Gonoral, 
haughtily. “The curates, for their own sakes, willingly collect 
all these materials for their own regulation in each parish;— 
they know best the black 6heep of the flock. I have nad your 
picture for three years.” 

“ Indeed! ” replied Morton. “ Will you favour mo by 
imparting it? ” 

“Willingly,” said Claverhouse; “it can signify little, for 

J ’ou cannot avenge yourself on the curate, as you will probably 
cave Scotland for some time.” 

This was spoken in an indifferent tone. Morton felt an 
involuntary shudder at hearing words which implied a banishment 
from his native land; but ere ho answered, Clavcrhonso pro¬ 
ceeded to read, “ Henry Morton, son of Silas Morton, Colonel of 
horse for the Scottish Parliament, nephew and apparent heir of 
Morion of Milmvood—imperfectly educated, but with spirit 
beyond his years—excellent at all exercises—indifferont to forms 
of religion, but seems to inclino to the Presbyterian—has high- 
flown and dangerous notions about liberty of thoughtand speech, 
and hovers between a latitudinarian and an enthusiast. Much 
admired and followed by the youth of his owu ago—modost, 
quiet, and unassuming in manner, but in his heart peculiarly bold 

and intractable. He is-Here follow throe red crosses, Mr. 

Morton, which signify triply dangerous. You see how important 
a person you are.—But what does this fellow want ? ” 

A horseman rode up as he spoke, and gave a letter. Claver- 
house glanced it over, laughea scornfully, bade him toll his 
master to send his prisoners to Edinburgh, for there was 110 
answer; and, as the man turned back, said contemptuously to 
Morion—“ Here is an ally of yours deserted from you, or, rathor, 
I should say, an ally of your good friend Burley—Hear how he 
sots forth—■* Dear Sir ’ (I wonder when we were such intimates), 
‘ may it ploaso. your Excellency to accept my humble congratula¬ 
tions on the victory *—hum—hum—‘ blessed his Majesty s army. 
I pray you to understand I have my people under arms to take 
and intercept all fugitives, and have already sovoral prisoners,’ 
and so forth. Subscribed Basil Olifant—Yon know the fellow 
by name, I supposo ? ” 

“A relative of Lady Margaret Bollenden,” replied Morton, 
“ xs he not ? 

“Ay,” replied Grahamo, “and beir-male of her father’s 
family, though a distant one, and moreover a suitor to the fair 
Edith, though discarded as an unworthy one; but, above all, a 

devoted admirer of the estate of Tillietudlem, and all thereunto 
belonging.” 

'* M© takes an ill mode of recommending himself,” said 
Morton, suppressing his feelings, «to the family at Tillietudlem, 
by corresponding with our unhappy party.” 
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“ O, this precious Basil will turn cat in pan with any man! ” 
replied Claverhonse. “ He was displeased with the Government, 
because they would not overturn in his favour a settlement of 
the late Earl of Torwood, by which his lordship gave his own 
estate to his own daughter; he was displeased with Lady 
Margaret, because she avowed no desire for his alliance, and 
with the pretty Edith, because she did not like his tall, ungainly 
person, So he held a close correspondence with Burley, and 
raisod his followers with the purpose of helping him, provided 
always he needed no help—that is, if you had beat us yesterday. 
And now the rascal pretends he was all the while proposing the 
King’s service, and, for aught I know, the Council will receive 
his pretext for current coin, for he knows how to make friends 
among them—and a dozen scores of poor vagabond fanatics will 
be shot, or hanged, while this cunning scoundrel lies hid under 
the double cloak of loyalty, well-lined with the fox-fur of 
hypocrisy.” 

With conversation on this and other matters they beguiled 
the way, Claverhonse all the while speaking with great frankness 
to Morton, and treating him rather ns a friend and companion 
than as a prisoner; so that, however uncertain of his fate, the 
hours he passed in the company of this remarkable man were so 
much lightened by the varied play of his imagination, and the 
depth of his knowledge of human nature, that since the period of 
his becoming a prisoner of war, which relieved him at once from 
the cares of his doubtful and dangerous station among the insur¬ 
gents, and from the consequences of their suspicious resentment, 
liis hours flowed on less anxiously than at any time since ms 
having commenced actor in public life. He was now, with 
respect to his fortune, like a rider who has flung his reins on the 
horse’s neck, and, while he abandoned himself to circumstances, 
was at least relieved from the task of attempting to direct 
them. In this mood he journeyed on, the number of Ins com¬ 
panions being continually augmented by detached parties ot 
horse who came in from every quarter of tho country, bring¬ 
ing with them, for the most part, the unfortunate persons who 
had fallen into their power. At length they approached Edin- 


“ Our Council,” said Claverhouse, “ being resolved, I suppose, 
to testify by their present oxidtation the extent of their former 
terror, have*decreed a kind of triumphal entry to us victors and 
our captives; but as I do not quite approve the taste of it, I am 
willing to avoid my own part in the show, and, at the same time, 

10 l^saying^ho gave up the command of the forces to Allan 

(now a LiSnant Colonel), and, turning his llors ^“ to J d b {^ n o 0 ; 
rode into the city privately, accompanied by Morton and two or 
three servants. When Claverhouse arrived at tho quarters which 
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lie usually occupied in the Canongato, he assigned to his prisoner 
a small apartment, with an intimation that his parole confined 
him to it for the present. 

After about a quarter of an hour spent in solitary musing on 
the strange vicissitudes of his late life, the attention of Morton 
was summoned to the window by a great noiso in the street 
beneath. Trumpets, drums, and kettle-drums contended in 
noise with the 6nouts of a numerous rabble, and apprised him 
that the royal cavalry were passing in the triumphal attitudo 
which Claverhouse had mentioned. The magistrates of the city, 
attended by thoir guard of halberds, had met the victors with 
their welcome at the gate of the city, and now preceded them as 
a part of the procession. The next objoct was two heads borne 
upon pikes : and before each bloody head were carried tlio hands 
ot the dismembered sufferers, which were, by the brutal mockery 
of those who bore them, often approached towards eacli other as 
if in the attitudo of exhortation or prayer. These bloody trophies 
belonged to two preachers who had fallen at BothwoU Bridge 
After them came a cart led by the executioners assistant, in 
which were placed Macbriar and other two prisoners, who seemed 
of the same profession. They were bareheaded, and strongly 
bound, yet looked around them with an air rather of triumph 
than dismay, aud appeared in no respect moved eitlior by the 
fate of their companions, of which the bloody evidences were 
carried before them, or by dread of their own approaching execu¬ 
tion, which these preliminaries so plainly indicated 

Behind these prisoners, thus held up to public iufamy and 
derision, came a body of horse, brandishing their broadswords, and 
filling the wide street with acclamations, which were answered by 
the tumultuous outenes and shouts of the rabble, who, in every 
considerable town, are too happy in being permitted to huzza for 
anything whatever which calls them together. In tlio roar of 
these troopers came the main body of the prisoners, at. tlio head 
of whom were some of their leaders, who were treated with every 
circumstance of inventive mockery and insult. Several were 
placed on horseback with their faces to the animal’s tail : others 
were chained to long bars of iron, which they were obliged to sup¬ 
port in their hands like the galloy-slaves in Spain when travclliifg 
to the port where they are to be put on shipboard. The heads 
of others who had fallen were borne in triumph before the survi- 

ZnJTX ° n i P1 \ C ? an ? Lalbord l 8 - s °™ sacks, bearing the 

names of the s aughtered persons labelled on the outside. Such 

were the objects who headed the ghastly procession, who seemed 

thfl t Ua y d ° omed to .death as if they wore the san-benitos of 
tne condemned heretics in an au,to-da-fe. 1 

Behind them came on the nameless crowd to the numbor of 


J 


1 See Note V .—Hax ton. 
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several hundreds, some retaining under their misfortunes a sense 
of confidence in the cause for which they suffered captivity, and 
were about to give a still more bloody testimony; others seemed 
Palo, dispirited, dejected, questioning in their own minds their 
prudence in espousing a cause which Providence seemed to have 
disowned, and looking about lor some avenue through which they 
might escape from the consequences of their rashness. Others 
there were who seemed incapable of forming an opinion on the 
subject, or of entertaining either hope, confidence, or fear, but 
who, foaming with thirst and fatigue, stumbled along like over¬ 
driven oxen, lost to everything but their present sense of wretch ed- 
liess, and without having any distinct idea whether they were lid 
to the shambles or to the pasture. These unfortunate men were 
guarded on each hand by troopers, and behind them came the 
mam body of the cavalry, whose military music resounded back 
from the high houses on each side of the street,aud mingled with 
t heir own songs of jubilee and triumph, and the wild shouts of 
the rabble. 

Morton felt himself heart-sick while ho gazed on the dismal 
spectacle, and recognised in the bloody heads, aud still more 
miserable and agonised features of the living sufferers, faces which 
bad been familiar to him during the brief insurrection. He sunk 
down in a chair in a bewildered and stupefied state, from which 
ho was awakened by tlio voice of Cuddie. 

“ Lord forgie us, sir ! ” said the poor fellow—bis teeth chat¬ 
tering like a pair of nut-crackers, his hair erect like boars’bristles, 
and his faco as pale as that of a corpse—“Lord forgio us, sir! 
we maun instantly gang before the Couucil! O Lord! what made 
them send for a pair bodie like me, sac mony braw lords and 
gentles?—aud there’s my mither com© on the lang tramp frae 
Glasgow to see to gar mo testify, ns she ca’s it, that is to say, 
confess and be hanged; but deil tak me if they rank sic a guseo’ 
Cuddie, if I can do better. But hero’s Claverhouse himsell—the 
Lord preserve and forgie ns, I sae anos inair! ” 

“You must immediately attend the Council, Mr. Morton,” 
said Claverhouse, who entered while Cuddie spoke, “aud your 
servant must go with you. You need be under no apprehension 
tor the consequences to yourself personally. But I warn you that 
you will see something that will give you much pain,aud from which 
I would willingly have saved you. if I had possessed tho power. 
My carriage waits us—shall wo go?” 

It will be readily supposed that Morton did not venture to dis¬ 
pute this invitation, however unpleasant. Ho rose aud accompa¬ 
nied Claverhouse. 

“ I must apprise you,” said the latter, as he led the way down 
stairs, “ that you will got off cheap; and so will your servant, pro¬ 
vided bo can keep bis tongue quiet.” 

Cuddie caught the. e hist words, to his exceeding joy. 
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“Deil a fear o’ me,” said he, “an 1113- mitlier disna pit hor 
finger in the pio.” 

At that moment, his shoulder was seized by old Mauso, who 
had contrived to thrust herself forward into the lobhy of the 
apartment. 

“Oh, hinny, hinny!” said she to Crnldie, hanging upon his 
neck, “glad and proud, and sorry and humbled am I, a’ inane and 
the same instant, to see my bairn ganging to testify for the truth 
gloriously with his mouth in Council, as no did with his weapon 
in the field ! ” 

“ Whisht, whisht, mitlier ! ” cried Cuddio impatiently. “ Od, 
ye daft wife, is this a time to speak o’ time things ? I toll ye I’ll 
testify naothinrjf either ao gate or another. 1 hao spoken to Mr. 
Poundt-ext, ana I’ll tak the declaration, or wlmto’er they ea' it, 
and we’re a’ to win free off, if wo do that—he's gotten life for 
himsell and a’ his folk, and that’s a minister for my siller; I liko 
uauc o’ your sermons that end in a psalm at the Grassnmrkot.” 

“ Oh, Cuddie, man, laith wad 1 be they suld hurt yo,” said 
old Mauso, divided grievously between the safety of her son’s 
soul and that of his body; “ but mind, my bonny bairn, bao 
battled for the faith, and dinna let the dread o’ losing creatnrc- 
comforts withdraw ye frae the gude fight.” 

“ Hont tout, mither,” replied Cuddie, “ I hae fought e’en ower 
muckle already, and, to speak plain. I’m wearied o’ tho trade. I 
hae swaggored wi’ a’ thae arms, and muskets, and pistols, buff- 
coats, and bandoliers, lang eneugh, and I like the pbnghpaidle a 
hantle better. I ken naething suld gar a man fight (that’s to 
say, when lie’s no angry), by and out-taken the dread o’ beiug 
hanged or killed if ho turns back.” 

“But, my dear Cuddie,” continued the persevering Mnuse, 
“ your bridal garment—Ob, hinny, dinna sully the marriage 
garment! ” 

Awa, awn, mitlier,” replied Cuddie; “ dinna yo see the folks 
waiting for me?—Never fear me—I ken how to turn this far better 
than yo do—for ye’re bleezing awa about marriage, and the job is 
how we are to win by hanging.” 

So saying. I10 extricated himself out of his mother’s embraces, 
and requested the soldiers who took him in charge to conduct 
him to the place of examination without dolay. He had been 
already preceded by Claverhouse and Morton. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

“ My native land, good night! ’’—Lord Byron. 

The Privy Council of Scotland, in whom the practice since the 
union of the crowns vested great judicial powers, as well as the 
general superintendence of the executive department, was met 
in the an'Sent dark Gothic room adjoining to the House of 
Parliament in Edinburgh, when General Grahame entered and 
took his place amongst the members at the council-table. 

Yon have brought us a leash of game to-day, General, said 
a nobleman of high place amongst them. “ Here is a craven to 
confess—a cock of the game to stand at bay—and what shall I 
call the third, General ? ” 

“ Without further metaphor, I will entreat your Grace to call 
him a person in whom I am specially interested,” replied Claver- 

“ An d a whig into the bargain ?” said the nobleman, lolling 

out a tongue which was at all times too big for his mouth, and 

accommodating his coarse features to a sneer, to which they 

seemed to be familiar. . 

“Yes, please your Grace, a whig; as your Grace was in 

1611 ,” replied Claverhouso, with his usual appearance of nnper- 

tmbabjo ^ ^ there, I think, my Lord Duke,” said one of the 

Privy Councillors. . ,, , , 

“Ay, ay,” returned the Duke, langlnug; “ there s no speak¬ 
ing to him since Dmmclog—But come, bring in the prisoners; 

and do you, Mr. Clerk, read the record.” , n , 

The clerk read forth a bond, in which General Grahame of 
Claverbouse ami Lord Evaudalo entered themselves securities, 
that Henrv Morton, younger of Miluwood, should go abroad and 
remain inforeign parts, until his Majesty's pleasure was further 
known, Yn respect of the said Henry Morton's accession to t e 
late rebellion, and that under penally of life and hurt. to t e 
said Henry Morton, and of ten thousand marks to each of Ins 

"“ivoTjeu accept of the King’s mercy upon these terms Mr 
Morton?” said the Duke of Lauderdale, who presided in the 

C ° U "lhave no other choice, my lord,” replied Morton. 

“ Then subscribe your name in the record. circnm- 

Morten did so without escaped 
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the foot of the council-table, bound upon a chair, for his weak¬ 
ness prevented him from standing, beheld Morton in the act of 
what lie accounted apostacy. 

“ Ho hath summed his defection by owning the carnal power 
of the tyrant!” lie exclaimed, with a deep groan—“A fallen 
star!—a fallen star! ” 

‘‘Hold your pence, sir,” said the Duke,‘‘and keen your ain 
breath to cool your ain porridge—ye’ll find them scalding hot. I 
promise you.—Call in the other follow, who lias some common 
sense. One sheep will leap the ditch when another goes first.” 

Cuddie was introduced unbound, but under the guard of two 
halberdiers, and placed besido Macbriar at the foot of the table. 
The poor fellow cast a piteous look around him, in which were 
mingled awe for the great men in whose presenco he stood, and 
compassion for his tel low-sufferers, with no small fear of the 
personal consequences which impended over himself. He mado 
his clownish oboisauces with a double portion of reverence aud 
then awaited the opening of the awful scone. 

“ Wore you at the battle of Bothwell Brigg?” was the first 
question which wna thundered in his oars. 

Cuddie meditated a denial, but had sense enough, upon reflec¬ 
tion, to discover that the truth would bo too strong for him; so 
lie replied, with true Caledonian indirectness of response, ‘‘I’ll no 
say but it may be possiblo that I might lift© been there.” 

“ Answer directly, you knave—yes, or no ?—You know you 
were there. J 


. ri t>8 , ! 10 f or me to contradict your Lordship’s Grace’s honour ” 
said Cuddie. 

. “ <? u *® more * sir > were you there?—yes, or no?” said the Duke, 

impatiently. 

“ Dear stir ” again replied Cuddie, “ how can ane mind pro. 
ceesely where they line been a’ the days o’ their life ? ” 

“ Speak out, you scoundrel,” said General Dalzell, “ or I’ll dash 
your teeth out with my dudgeon-haft !-Do you think we can stand 

after a Imre f” 1 turnmg aud dod S in g with you, like greyhounds 


“ 4 , we f 1 ’ said Chddie, “since naothing else will ploase 

ye, write down that I cannot deny but I was there.” 

Well, sir,” said the Duke, “and do you think that the rising 
upon that occasion was rebellion or not ? " h 

“Bin no just froo to gio my opinion, stir,” said the cautious 

mtle^etteT’^^ ^ ^ °° St my n ° Ck; but 1 doubt lt wil1 be ver y 

“ Better than wliat ? ” 

“Just than rebelhon, as your honour ca’s it,” replied Cuddie. 
Well, sir, that s speaking to the pnrpose,” replied his Grace, 


1 Se o Noto W.—Gniaal Dalzell. 
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“ And aro you content to accept of the King’s pardon for your 
guilt as a rebel, and to keep the church, and pray for the King? ” 

“Blithely, stir,” answered the unscrupulous Cuddie; “and 
drink his health into the bargain, when the ale’s gndo.” 

“ Egad ! ” said the Duke, “ this is a hearty cock.—What 
brought you into such a scrape, mine honest friend? ” 

“ Just ill example, stir,” replied the prisoner, “and a daft auld 
jaud of a mither, wi’ reverence to your Grace’s honour.” 

“ Why, God-a-iuercy, my friend,” replied the Duke, “ take care 
of bad advice another time; I think you are not likely to commit 
treason on your own score.—Make out his free pardon, and bring 
forward the rogue in the chair.” 

Mncbriar was then moved forward to the post of examination. 

“ Were yon at the battle of Bothwell Bridge ? ” was, in like 
manner, demanded of him. 

“ I was,” answered the prisoner, in a bold and resolute 


tone. 

“ Were you armed? ” 

“ 1 was not—I went in my calling as a preacher of God s 
word, to encourage them that drew the sword in His 

“in other words, to aid and abet the rebels?” said the 
Duke. 

“ Thou hast spoken it,” replied the prisoner. 

“ Well, then,” continued the interrogator, “ let us know if 
you saw John Balfour of Burley among the party ?—I presume 

you know him?” ,,, 

“ I bless God that I do know him, replied Mucbriar; he 

is a zealous and a sincere Christian. ... o »> 

“ And when and where did you last see this pious personage < 

was the query which immediately followed. 

“ I am hero to answer for myself,” said Macbriar, in the same 

dauntless manner, “ and not to endanger others.” 

“ We shall know,” said Dalzell, “ how to make you find your 

tOI1 “ If you can make him fancy himself in a conventicle,” 
answered Lauderdale, “ ho will find it without you.—Co.no, laddie, 
speak while the play is good—you’re too young to bear the 

burden will be laid on yon else. . . f » fi 10 

“ 1 defy you,” retorted Macbnar. Tins has not been the 
first, of my imprisonments or of my sufferings ; and. young as^L 
may be, I have lived long enough to know how to (lie when 

cal j gome things which must go before an 

easy ^atl. if you continue obstinate,” said Lauderdale.andrung 
a small silver bell which was placed before oi^the table 

A dark crimson curtain, which covered a sort of ’ mi he, or 
Gotliic recess in the wall, ro o at the signal, and displayed 
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public executioner, a tall, grim, and hideous man, having an oaken 
table before him, on which lay thumb-screws, and an iron case, 
called the Scottish boot, used in those tyrannical days to torture 
accused persons. Morton, who was unprepared for Ibis ghastly 
apparition, started when the curtain arose, but Mucbriar's nerves 
were more firm. He gazed upon the horrible apparatus with 
much composuro; and if a touch of nature called the blood from 
his cheek for a second, resolution sent it back to his brow with 
greater energy. 

“Do you know who that man is?” said Lauderdale, in a low, 
stern voice, almost sinking into a whisper. 

“He is, I suppose,” replied Macbriar, “the infamous 
executiouor of your bloodthirsty commands upon the persons of 
God’s people. He and you are equally beneath my regard ; and, 
I bless God, I no more fear what lie can inflict than wlmt you can 
command. Flesh and blood may shrink under the sufferings you 
can doom me to, and poor frail nature mav shed tears, or send 
forth cries; but I trust my soul is anchored firmly on the rock of 
ages.” 

“ Do your duty,” said tlio Duke to the executioner. 

The fellow advanced, and asked, with a harsh and discordant 
voice, upon which of the prisoner’s limbs ho should first employ 
his engine. 

“Lot him choose for himself,” said the Duke; “I should 
like to oblige him in anything that is reasonable.” 

“ Since you leave it to me,” said the prisoner, stretching forth 
his right leg, “take tlio best—I willingly bestow it in the cause 
for which I suffer.” 

The executioner, with the help of his assistants, enclosed the 
leg and knee within tlio tight iron boot, or case, and then placing 
a wedge of the same metal between the knee and the edge of the 
machine, took a mallet in his hand, and stood waiting for further 
orders. A well-dressed man, by profession a surgeon, placed 
himself by the other side of tlio prisoner's chair, 1 hared tlio 
prisoner’s arm, nud applied his thumb to the pulse in order to 
regulate the tori tiro according to the strength of the patient. 
When these preparations were made, the President of the 
Council repeated with the same stern voice the question, “When 
and where did you last see John Balfour of Burley ? ” 

The prisoner, instead of replying to him, turned his eyes to 
heaven as if imploring Diviuo strength, and muttered a few 
words, of which the last were distinctly audible, “Thou hast 
said Thy people shall bo wiling in the day of Thy power! ” 

The Duko of Lauderdale glanced his eye around the Council 
as if to collect their suffrages, and, judging from their mute 
s ‘£us, gave on his own part a nod to the executioner, whose 
mallet instantly descended on tho wedge, and, forcing it. between 
the knee nud the iron boot, occasioned tho most exquisite pain, as 
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was evident from the flush which instantly took place on the 
brow and on the cheeks of the sufferer. The fellow then again 
raised his weapon, and stood prepared to give a second blow. 

‘‘Will you yet say,’' repeated the Duke of Lauderdale, 
“ where and when you last partial from Balfour of Burley ? ” 

“You have my answer,” said the sufferer resolutely—and 
the second blow fell. The third and fourth succeeded ; but at 
the fifth, when a larger wedge had been introduced, the prisoner 
set up a scream of agony. 

Morton, whose blood boiled within him at witnessing such 
cruelty, could bear no longer, and, although unarmed and himself 
in great danger, was springing forward, when Claverhouse, who 
observed his emotion, withheld him by force, laying ono hand on 
his arm and the ollmr on his mouth, while he whispered, “For 
God’s sake, think where you are ! ” 

This movement, fortunately for him, was observed by no other 
of the councillors, whose attention was engaged with the dread¬ 
ful scene before them. 

“ He is gone,” said the surgeon—“he has fainted, my Lords, 
and human nature can endure no more.” 

“Release him,” said the Duke; and added, turning to 
Dalzcll, “ He will make an old proverb good, for he’ll scarce ride 
to-day, though he has had his boots on. I suppose we must 
finish with him ? ” 

“ Ay, dispatch his sentence, and have done with him; we have 
plenty of drudgery behind.” 

Strong waters and essences were busily employed to recall 
the senses of the unfortunate captive; and, when his first faint 
gasps intimated a return of sensation, the Duke pronounced 
sentence of death upon him, ns a traitor taken in the act of open 
rebellion, and adjudged him to be carried from the bar to the 
common place of execution, and there hanged by the neck; his 
head and hands to be stricken off after death, and disposed of 
according to the pleasure of the Council, and all and sundry his 
movable goods and gear escheat and inbrouglit to his Majesty’s 


use. , , , ,, 

«Doomster,” he continued, “ repeat the sentence to the 

prisoner.” , , , 

The office of Doomster was in those days, and till a much later 

■ 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 __ ...tin,..,. m. Inc nrfl 1T1 rV 


the sentence of the law as pronounced by the judge, wmeu 
acquired an additional and horrid emphasis from the recollection 
that the hateful personage by whom it was uttered was to be the 
agent of the cruelties he denounced. Macbnar had scarce under¬ 
stood the purport of the words as first pronounced by the Lord 
President of the Council; but he was sufficiently recovered to 
listen and to reply to the sentence when uttered by the harsh and 
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odious voice of the ruffian who was to execute it, and at the last 
awful words, “And this I pronounce for doom,” he answered 
boldly—“ My Lords, I thank you for the only favour I looked for, 
or would accept at vour hands, namely, that you have sent tho 
crushed and maimed carcass, which has this clay sustained your 
cruelty, to this hasty end. It were indeed littlo to me whether 
I perish on tho gallows or in the prison-house; but if death, fol¬ 
lowing close on what I liavo this day suffered, had found 
me iu my cell of darkness and bondage, many might havo 
lost the sight how a Christian man can suffer in tho good cause. 
For the rest I forgive you, my Lords, for what you have appointed 
and I have sustained—And why should 1 not ?—Ye send mo to a 
happy exchange—to tho company of angels and tho spirits of tho 
Ju»t, for that of frail dust and ashes—Ye send mo from darkness 
into day—from mortality to immortality—and, in a word, from 
earth to heaven !—If the thanks, therefore, and pardon of a 
dying man can do you good, take them at my hand, and may your 
last moments bo as happy as miuo.” 

As he spoke thus, with a countenance radiant with joy and 
triumph, he was withdrawn by those who had brought him into 
the apartment, and executed within half an hour, dying with tho 
same enthusiastic firmness which his whole lifo had einuced 

The Council broke up, and Morton found himself again in the 
carnage with General Grahamo. 6 

“ Marvellous firmness and gallantry! ” said Morton, as he re- 
flected upon Macbnar’s conduct: “ what a pity it is that with such 

fel“f a L a ltT ?lSm UUld lmVe b “ , ‘ miUSleJ t,le fiur< * r 

“ You mean,” said Clnverhouso, “ his resolution to condemn 
you to death P—To that he would have reconciled himself by a 
single text: for example, ‘ And Phinehas arose and executed 
judgment, or something to the same pupose.— But wot ye where 
you are now bound, Mr. Morton P ” 3 ere 

“ th0 Leith ’ 1 observe,” answered Morton, 

hind P ” 1 b 1>ermitted soe m y friends ere I leave my native 

“ Your uncle,” replied Grahame, “ has been spoken to, and do- 

wi hm.r n t,Up J0U ' 10 f 00d S ontle,nan is terrified, and not 
V ut b0, , u . c reason, that, the mine of your treason may extend 

tself over his lands and tenementshe sends you, however his 
blessing, and a small sum of monev Wd I *• ““ 

extremely mdisposed. Major Bellendon is at TiUietodJem* 
putting matters in order. Tho scoundrels have made great havoc 
thoi e with Lady Margaret’s muniraonts of antiquit^ and have 
desecrated and destroyed what the good lady called the Thin! 

Morton sighed deeply as he answered, “No-it would avail 

J ^ 
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nothing.—But my preparations,—small as they are, some must be 
necessary.” 

“They are all ready for you,” said the General. “Lord 
Evandalo has anticipated all you wish. Here is a packet from 
him, with letters of recommendation for the court of the Stadt- 
holder Prince of Orange, to which I have added one or two. I 
made my first campaigns under him. and first saw fire at the battle 
of Senetf. There aie also bills of exchange for your immediate 
wants, and more will be sent when you require it.” 

Morton heard all this and received the parcel with an astounded 
and confused look, so sudden was the execution of the sentence of 
banishment. 

“ And my servant ? ” he said. 

“ He shall be taken care of, and replaced, if it be practicable, 
in the sendee of Lady Margaret Bollenden; I think he will hardly 
neglect the parade of the feudal retainers, or go a-whigging a 
second time.—But here we are upon the quay, and the boat waits 


you. 

It was even ns Claverhouse said. A boat waited for Captain 
Morton, with the trunks and baggage belonging to his rank. 
Claverhouse shook him by the hand, and wished him good fortune, 
and a happy return to Scotland in quieter times. 

“ I shall never forget,” he said, “ the gallantry of your be¬ 
haviour to my friend Evandale, in circumstances when many men 
would havo sought to rid him out of their way.” 

Another friendly pressure, and they parted. As Morton de¬ 
scended the pier to get. into the boat, a hand placed in his a letter 
folded up in very small space. He looked round.. The person 
who gave it seemed much muffled up; lie pressed his finger upon 
his lip, and then disappeared among the crowd. The incident 
awakened Morton's curiosity; and when he found himself on 
board of a vessel bound for Rotterdam, and saw all his companions 
of the voyage busy making their own arrangements, be took an 
opportunity to open the billet thus mysteriously thrust upon him. 
It run thus:—“Thy courage on the fatal day when Israel fled 
before his enemies, bath in some measure atoned for thy unhappy 
owning of the Erastian interest. These are not days for Ephraim 
to strive with Israel.-I know thy heart is with the daughter o 
the stranger.—But. turn from that folly ; for in exile, and m 
flight and even in deatli itself, shall my hand be heavy against 
that bloody and malignant house, and Providence hath given me 
e means of meting unto them with their own measure of rum 
and Confiscation, ihe resistance oftlHdrstron^oldw^U'o 

main cause of our being scattered at Both ^ Br ^,^ refo l r0 
ve bound it upon my soul to visit it upon them. Wlieroi ro, 

think ot her no more, hnt join noth onr brethren m han«hme.d, 

whoso hearts are still towards tins miser,.hie_ a 1 1 < 

relievo her. There is an honest ryiiiniint in 1 Miami whoso ) 
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are looking out for deliverance. Join thyself unto them, like 
the true son of the stout and worthy Silas Morton, and thou wilt 
have good acceptance among them for his sake, and for thine 
own working. Sliouldst thou be found worthy again to labour 
in the vineyard, thou wilt at all times hear of my in-coinings and 
out.goings by inquiring after Quintin Mackell of Irongray, at 
the house of that singular Christian woman, Bessie Maclure, 
near to the place called the Howff, where Niel Blanc enfcrtainotli 
guests. So much from him who hopes to hoar again from thee 
in brotherhood, resisting unto blood, and striving against sin.— 
Meanwhile, possess thyself in patience. Keep thy sword girded, 
and thy lamp burning, uh one that wakes in the night; for Ho 
who shall judge the Mount of Esau, and shall make false pro¬ 
fessors as straw, and nmliguants as stubble, will come in the 
fourth watch with garments dyod in blood, and the house of 
Jacob shall bo for spoil, and the house of Joseph for fire. I am 
he that hath written it, whoso hand hath boon on the miirhtv in 
the waste field.” b 3 


This extraordinary letter was subscribed J. B. of B.; but the 
signature of these initials was not necessary for pointing out to 
Morton that it could come from no other than Burley. It gave 
him new occasion to admire the indomitable spirit of this man, 
who, with art equal to his courage and obstinacy, was even now 
endeavouring to re-establish the web of conspiracy which had 
been so lately torn to pieces. But ho felt no sort of desire, in 
the present moment, to sustain a correspondence which must be 
perilous, or to renew an association which in so many ways had 
been nearly fatal to him. The threats which Burley held out 
against the family of Bellendeu he considered as a mere ex¬ 
pression of Ins spleen on account of their defence of Tillie- 


fort unes. 


Morton however, hesitated for an instant, whether he should 
not send the Manor or Lord Evandale intimation of Burley's 

“g? *: h® thought ho could not do so 

without betraying his confidential correspondence; for to warn 

them of Ins menaces would have served little purpose, unless ho 
had given them a clue to prevent them, by apprehending his 
person; while, by doing so, he deemed ho should commit an 
ungenerous breach of trust to remedy an evil which seemed 

t^L'wSrf 7 * • U 6 0I \ “ at ! lro cous *deration, therefore, he 
tore the letter, having first made a memorandum of the name 

?r4™rt,tr t h! 1 ‘ o s( r t<ir wn3 to bo heard «*»* 


While Morton was thus 
and the white sails swelled 


employed, the vessel was unmoored, 
out before a favourable north-west 
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wind. Tlio ship leaned her side to the pale, and went roaring 
through the waves, leaving a long and rippling furrow to track 
her course. The city and port from which he had sailed became 
(indistinguishable iu the distance; the hills by which they were 
surrounded melted finally into the blue sky, and Morton was 
separated for several years from the land of his nativity. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

“ Whom does time gallop withal ?”—As ion Like It. 

It is fortunate for tale-tellers that they are not tied down, like 
theatrical writers, to the unities of time and place, but may con- 
duct their personages to Athens and Thebes at their pleasure, 
and bring them back at their convenience. Time, to use Rosa- 
find’s simile, has hitherto paced with the hero of our tale; for, 
betwixt Morton’s first appearance as a competitor for the popin¬ 
jay, and his iiual departure for Holland, hardly two mouths 
elapsed. Years, however, glided away ere we find it possible to 
resume the thread of our narrative, and Time mast be held to 
have walloped over the interval. Craving, therefore, the privilege 
of my caste, I entreat the reader’s attention to the continuation 
of the narrative, as it starts from a new era, being the year 
immediately subsequent to the British Revolution. 

Scotland had just begun to repose from the convulsion 
occasioned by a change of dynasty, and, through the prudent 
tolerance of King William, had narrowly escaped the horrors ol 
n protracted civil war. Agriculture began to revive; and men, 
whose minds had been disturbed by the violent political con¬ 
cussions, and the general change of government in church and 
state had begun to recover their ordinary temper, and to give 
the usual attention to their own private affairs in lieu of discuss- 
iu«r those of the public. The Highlanders alone resisted the 
newly established order of things, and were in arms in a con¬ 
siderable body under the Viscount of Dundee, whom our readers 
have lutherto known by the name of Grahame ot Cla\erhouse. 
But the usual state of the Highlands was so unruly, that their 
being more or less disturbed was not supposed greatly to affect 
the general tranquillity of the country, so long as their disorders 
were confined within their own frontiers. In the Lowlands, the 
Jacobites, now the undermost party, had ceased to expect any 
immediate advantage by open resistance, and were, init henJura, 
driven to hold private meetings, and form associations for mutual 
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defence, which tho Government termed treason, while they cried 
out persecution. 

The triumphant whigs, while they re-established Presbytery 
as tho national religion, and assigned to tho General Assemblies 
of the Kirk their natural influence, were very far from going the 
lengths which the Cameron inns and the more extravagant portion 
of tho non-conformists under Charles and James loudly de¬ 
manded. They would listen to no proposal for re-establishing 
the Solemn League and Covenant; and those who had expected 
to find in King William a zealous Covenanted Monarch were 
grievously disappointed when ho intimated, with tho phlegm 
peculiar to his country, his intent ion to tolerate all forms of reli¬ 
gion which were consistent with the safety of the state. Tho 
principles of indulgence thus espoused and gloried in by the Go¬ 
vernment, gave great offence to tho more violent party, who con¬ 
demned them ns diametrically contrary to Scripture; for which 
narrow-spirited doctrine they cited various texts, all, as it may 
well be supposed, detached from their context, and most of them 
derived from the charges given to the Jews in tho Old Testament 
dispensation, to extirpate idolaters out of tho promised land. 
They also murmured highly against the influence assumed by 
secular porsons in exercising the rights of patronage, which they 
termed a rape upon tho chastity of the Church. They censured 
and condemned as Erastian many of the measures by which 
Government after the Revolution showed an inclination to inter¬ 
fere with the management of tho Church, and they positively 
refused to take the oath of allegiance to King William and Queen 
Mary until they should, on their part, have sworn to the Solemn 
League and Covenant,—tho Magna Charta, as they termed it, of 
tho Presbyterian Church. 

This party, therefore, remained grumbling and dissatisfied, and 
made repeated declarations against defections and causes of wrath, 
which, had they been prosecuted ns in the two former reigns, 
would havo led to tho same consequence of open rebellion. But 
as tho murmurers wore allowed to hold their meetings uninter¬ 
rupted, and to testify as much as they pleased against Socinianism, 
Eraslianism, and all the compliances and defections of tho time’ 
their zeal, uufauued by persecution, died gradually away, their 
numbers became diminished, and they sunk into tho scattered 
remnant of serious, scrupulous, and harmless enthusiasts, of whom 
Old Mortality, whoso legends havo afforded tho groundwork of 
my tale, may bo taken ns no bad representative. But in tho Tears 
winch immediately succeeded tho Revolution, the Camoronians 
continued a sect strong in numbers, aud vehement in their politi¬ 
cal opinions, whom Government wished to discourage, while they 
prudently temporised with them. These men formed one violent 
party in the state; aud the Episcopalian and Jacobite interest 
notwithstanding their ancient and national animosity, yet 
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repeatedly endeavoured to iutrigue among them, and avail 
themselves of their discontents, to obtain their assistance in 
recalling the Stuart family. The Revolutionary Government, in 
the meanwhile, was supported by the great bulk of the Lowland 
interest, who were chiefly disposed to a moderate presbytery, and 
formed in a great measure the party who, in the former oppressive 
reigns, were stigmatised by the Caineronians for having exercised 
that form of worship under the declaration of Indulgence issued 
by Charles II. Such wus the state of parties in Scotland im¬ 
mediately subsequent to the Revolution. 

It was on a delightful summer evening, that a stranger, well 
mounted, and having the appearance of a military man of rank, 
rode down a winding descent which terminated in view of the 
romantic ruins of Bothwell Castle and the river Clyde, which 
winds so beautifully between rocks and woods to sweep around 
t he towers formerly built by Aymer de Valence. Bothwell Bridge 
was at a little distance, and also in sight. The opposite field, 
once the scene of slaughter and conflict, now lay as placid and 
quiet as the surface of a summer lake. The trees and bushes, 
which «tpw around in romantic variety of shade, were hardly 
seen to^stir under the influence of the evening breeze. The very 
murmur of the river seemed to soften itself into unison with the 


stillness of the scene around. 

The path through which the traveller descended was occasion¬ 
ally shaded bv detached trees of great size, ami elsewhere by the 
hedges and boughs of flourishing orchards, now laden with 
summer fruits.—The nearest object of consequence was a farm¬ 
house, or, it might be. the abode of a small proprietor, situated 
on the side of a sunny bank, which was covered by apple and 
pear-trees. At the foot of the path which led up to this modest 
mansion was a small cottage, pretty much in the silr.c.tion of a 
porter’s lodge, though obviously not designed for such a purpose. 
The hut. seemed comfortable, and more neatly arranged than is 
usual in Scotland. It had its little garden, where some fnut- 
trees aud bushes were mingled with kitchen herbs; a cow and 
six sheep fed in a paddock hard by; the cock strutted and 
crowed, and summoned his family around him before the door; 
a heap of brushwood and turf, neatly made up, indicated that the 
winter fuel was provided; and the thin blue smoke which 
ascended from the straw-bound chimney, and winded slowly out 
from among the green trees, showed that the evening meal was in 
the act of being made ready. To complete the little scene of 
rural peace and comfort, a girl of about five years old was fetch¬ 
ing water in a pitcher from a beautiful fountain of the purest 
t ransparency, which bubbled up at tlie root of a decayed old oak- 
tree. about twenty ? -ards from the end of the cottage^ 

The stranger reined up his horse, and ealledto the little 
nymph, desirmg to know the way to Fairy-Knowe. The eh 
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set down her water-pitcher, hardly understanding what was paid 
to her, put her fair flaxen hair apart on her brows, and opened 
her round blue eyes with the wondering, “ What’s your wull ? ” 
which is usually a peasant’s first answer, if it can be called one, 
to all questions whatever. 

“1 wish to kuow the way to Fairv-Knowo.” 

“ Mammie, mammie,” exclaimed the little rustic, running 
towards the door of the hut, “ come out and speak to the 
gentleman.” 

Her mother appeared—a handsome young count 17-woman, to 
whoso features, originally sly and espieglo in expression, matri¬ 
mony had given that decent, matronly air which peculiarly murks 
the peasant’s wife of Scotland. She had an infant in one arm, 
and with the other she smoothed down her apron, to which hung 
a chubby child of two years old. The elder girl, whom the 
traveller had first seen, fell back behind her mother as soon ns 
she appeared, and kept that station, occasionally peeping out to 
look at the stranger. 

“What was your pleasure, sir?” said the woman, with an 
air of respectful breediug, not quite common in her rank of life, 
but without anything resembling forwardness. 

The stranger looked at her with groat oarnestness for a 
moment, and then replied, “ I am seeking a place called Fairy- 
Kuowe, and a man called Cuthbert Headrigg. You can probably 
direct me to him ? ” 


-It’s my gudeman, sir,” said the young woman, with a smil 
of welcome. “ Will you alight, sir, and come into our pui 
dwelling ?—Cuddie ! Cuddio ! ”—(a white-headed rogue of fou 


woman, with a smile 


Jenny, ye 11 hao mair sense—rm ye awa and toll lnm ; ho s down 
at the Four-acres Park.—Wiuna ye light down and bide a blink, 
sir ?—Or would ye take a monthfu’ o’ bread and cheese, or a 
drink o’ ale, till our gudeman comes ?—It’s gudo ale, though I 
shouldna say sac that, brews it; but ploughman-lads work hard, 
aud inauu hao something to keep their hearts abune by ordinar, 
sae I aye pit a gude gowpin o’ maut to the browst.” 

As the stranger declined her courteous offers, Ciuldic, the 
reader’s old acquaintance, made his appearanco in person. His 
countenance still presented the same mixture of apparent dull¬ 
ness with occasional sparkles, which indicated the craft so often 
found in the clouted shoe. He looked on the rider as on one 
whom he never had before seen ; and, like his daughter and wife, 
opened the conversation with the regular query, •' What’s your 
wull wi’ me, sir ? ” 


“ I have a curiosity to ask some questions about this country,” 
said the traveller, “ and I was directed to you as an intelligent 
man who can ^wer them.” 
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“ b«ae doubt, sir,” said Cuddie, after a moment’s hesitation— 
“ But I would first like to ken what sort of questions they 
are. I line had sae mony questions speerod at me in my day, and 
in sic queer ways, that if ye keifd a’, ye wadna wonder at my 
jalousing a’thing about them. My mother gar'd me learn the 
Single Carriteh, whilk was a great vex; then I behoved to learn 
about my godfathers and godmothers to please the auld leddy; 
and whiles I jumbled them thegither and pleased nane o’ them; 
and when I cam to man’s vestate, cam another kind o’ question- 
ing, in fashion that I liked waur than Effectual Calling; and the 
‘ did promise and vow’ of the tane were yoked to the end o’ the 
tother. Sae ye see, sir, I aye like to hear questions asked before 
I answer them.” 

“You have nothing to apprehend from mine, my good friend ; 
they only relate to the state of the country.” 

“ Country ? ” replied Cuddie. “ On, the country’s wool 
enough, an it werena that dour deevil, Claver’se (they ca’ him 
Dundee now), that’s stirring about yet in the Highlands, they 
say, wi’ a’ tho Donalds, and Duncans, and Dugalds, that ever 
wore bottomless breeks, driving about wi’ him, to set things 
asteor again, now we hae gotten them a’ reasonably weel settled. 
But Mackay will pit him down, there’s little doubt o’ that; he’ll 
gic him his fairing. I’ll bo caution for it.” 

“ What makes you so positive of that, my friend ? ” asked 
the horseman. 

“ I heard it wi’ my nin lugs,” answered Cuddie, “foretauld 
to him by a man that had been three hours stane dead, and came 
back to this earth again just to tell him his mind. It was at a 
place they ca’ Drumshinnel.” 

“ Indeed ? ” said the stranger. “ I can hardly believo you, 
my friend.” 

“ Ye might ask my mithcr, then, if she were in life.” said 
Cuddie; “ it was her explained it a’ to me, for I thought the man 
had only been wounded. At ony rate, lie spake of the casting 
out of the Stuarts by their very names, and tho vengeance that 
was brewing for Claver’se and his dragoons. They ca’d the 
man Habakkuk Mucklewrnth ; his brain was a wco ajee, but he 

was a braw preacher for a’that.” 

“ You seem,” said the stranger, “ to live in a rich and peace¬ 
ful country.” . „ 

“It’s no to complecn o’ sir, an we get the crap wcel in, 

quoth Cuddie; “but if ye had seen tho bludc rinnin’ as fast on 
tlie tap o’ that brigg yonder as ever the water rau below it, ye 
wadna hae thought it sae bonuic a spectacle.” 

“You mean the battle some years since? I was waiting 
upon Monmouth that morning, my good friend, and did see some 

part of the action.” said the stranger. 

“Then ye saw a bonny stour,” said Cuddie, “that sail serve 
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me for fighting n’ the days o’ my life.—I judged ye wad ho a 
trooper, by your red scarlet lace-coat and your limped lmt.” 

‘‘And which side were you upon, my friond ? ” continued the 
inquisitive stranger. 

“ Aha, lad ! ” retorted Cuddie, with a knowing look, or what 
he designed for such—“ there’s nae use in telling that, unless I 
ken’d wha was asking me.” 

“ I commend your prudence, but it is unnecessary; I know 
yon acted on that occasion ns servant to Henry Morton.” 

“Ay!” said Cuddie, in surprise, “how came ye by that 
secret ? No that I need care a bodle about it, for tfio sun’s on 
our side o’ the hedge now. I wish my master were living to get 
a blink o’t.” 


“ And what became of him ? ” said the rider. 

“ He was lost in the vessel gaun to that weary Holland- 
clean lost and a’body perished, and my poor master among them. 
Neither man nor mouse was ever hoard o’ muir.” Then Cuddie 
uttered a groan. 

“You had some regard for him, then?” continued the 
stranger. 

“ How could I help it ?—His face was made of a fiddle, as 
they say, for a’body that looked on him liked him. And n braw 
soldier lie was. O, an ye hud but seen him down at the brigg 
there, fleeing about like a llceing dragon In gar folk fight that 
had unco little will till t. There was he and that sour whigninoro 
they ca’d Burley—if twa moil could line won a field, we wadirn 
hue gotten our skins paid that day.” 

“You mention Burley—Do you know if ho yet lives? ” 

I kon na mucklo about him. Folk say ho was abroad, and 
onr sufferers wad hold no communion wi’ him, because o’ his 
having murdered the archbishop. Sao ho cam hanio ton times 
dourer than ever, and broke aff wi’ mony o’ tho Presbyterians ; 
and, at this last coming of the Prince of Orango, ho could got 

nao countenance nor command for fear of his deevilish temper 
and lie hasna been l 1C ard of sinco; only somo folk say, that prido 
and anger hao drivou him clean wud.’ r 

<« nu( ^* sa ' ( \ the traveller, after considerable hesitation 

— do you know anything of Lord Evnndalo ? ” 

“ Dlv Ik ™ °uything o’ Lord Evandalo P Div I no P Is not 

my young eddy up by yonder at the house, that’s as gudo as 
murned to linn ! ” b 


“And are they not. married then? ” said tho rider hastily 
No; only what they ca’ betrothed—me and my wife were 
witnesses—it s no mony months by past. It was a lang court- 
sinp_few folk kon d the reason by Jenny and mysell. But will 

fw < l hi h htdo ' V,l? *- 1 doM T:^ d . e t0 800 ye sitting up there, and 
the clouds are casting up thick in the west ower Glasgow-ward, 
and rnaist shelly folk think that bodes rain/ 1 
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lu fact, a deep black cloud had already surmounted the setting 
sun ; a few large drops of rain fell, and the murmurs of distant 
thunder were heard. 

“ The deil’s in this man,” said Cuddie to himself; “ I wish 
he would either light aft' or ride on, that he may quarter himscll 
in Hamilton or the shower begin.” 

But the rider sate motionless on his horse for two or three 
moments after his last question, like one exhausted by some 
uncommon effort. At. length, recovering himself, as if with a 
sudden and painful effort, lie asked Cuddie, “if Lady Margaret 
Bellendeu still lived?” 

“ She does,” replied Cuddie. “ but in a very sma’ way. 
They hae been a sad changed family since time rough times 
began; they hae suffered enough first and last—and to lose the 
auld Tower, and a’ the bonny barony, and the holms that I hae 
pleughed sae often, and the Mains, and my kale-yard, that I suld 
hae gotten back again, and a’ for uaefcbing, ns a body may say, 
but Just the want o’ some bits of sheep-skin that, were lost iu the 
confusion of the taking of Tillictudlem.” 

•• I huvo heard something of this,” said the stranger, deepen¬ 
ing his voice, and averting his head. “ I have some interest in 
the family, and would willingly help them if I could. Can you 
give me a bed in your house to-night, my friend ? ” 

“ It’s but a corner of a place, sir,” said Cuddie, “ but 
we’se try, rather than ye snld ride on iu the rain and thunner; 
for, to be free wi’ ye, sir, I think ye seem no that ower 

“ I am liable to a dizziness,” said the stranger, “ but it will 

soon wear off.” . „ .. n 

“ I ken we can gie ye a decent supper, sir, saul Ouddie; 

“ and we’ll see about a bed as weel as wc can. We wad be laith 

a stranger suld lack what we have, though we are limply 

provided for in beds rather; for Jenny has sae mony bairns 

(God bless them and her !) that troth I maun speak to Lord 

Evaudale to gie ns a bit eik, or outshot o’ some sort, to the 

OI S “ I shall be easily accommodated,” said the stranger, as he 

entered the house. . , . 11 a >* ca ;,i 

“ And ye may rely on your naig being weel sorted, sa 1 

Cuddie; “1 ken weel what belongs to suppenng a horse, nil 

tlllS CnddhTtook the horse to the little cow-house, and calledt° 
his wife to attend in the meanwhile to the strangers acC(,I P m ^ 
ditto The officer entered, end threw himeelfon* eettb at 
some distance from the fire, and carefully turning his bach 
the little lattice window. Jenny (or Mrs. Headngg, 
render pleases) requested him to lay aside the 
flapped hat, which he wore upon his journey, but tie exui 
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himself under pretence of feeling fold; and, to divert the time 
till Caddie’s return, he entered into some chat with the children, 
carefully avoiding, during the interval, the inquisitive glances of 
his landlady. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII, 


“ What tragic tears bedim the eye! 

Wlia* deaths we suffer ere we die ! 

Our broken friendships we deplore, 

And loves of youth that are no more.”—L oqan. 

Cuddie soon returned, assuring tho stranger, with a cheerful 
voice, “ that tho horse was properly suppered up, and that the 
gudewife should make a bed up for him at the house, mair 
purposo-likeand comfortable than the liken’ them could gio him.” 

“Are tho family at the houso ? ” said tho stranger, with mi 
interrupted and broken voice. 

“No. stir, they’re awa wi’ a’ the servants;—they keep only 
twa now-a-days, and my gudewife there lias tho keys and tho 
charge, though she’s no a fee d servant. She lias been born and 
bred in the family, and has a’ trust and management. If they 
were there, we behovedna to take sic freedom without their order; 
but when they are awa, they will be weol pleased to servo a 
stranger gentleman. Miss Bellendon wad help a’ tho haill wnrld, 
uu her power were as gude as her will; aud her grandmother, 
Leddy Margaret, has an unco respect for tho gentry, ami she's 
no ill to the poor bodies neither.—Aud now, wife, what for are ye 
uo getting forrit wi’ the sowens ? ” 

“ Never miud, lad,” rejoiued Jenny, “ ye sail Lae them in gude 
time; I ken weel that ye like your brose het.” 

Cuddie fidgetted, aud laughed with a peculiar expression of 
intelligence at this repartee, which was followed by a dialogue of 
little consequence betwixt his wife aud him, in which tho stranger 
tank no share. At length he suddenly interruptod them by the 
question * Can you tell 1110 when Lord JEvaudalo’s marriage takes 
place? ” 

“ Very soon we expect,”answered Jenny, before it was possiblo 
for her husband to reply ; *• it wad hao been ower afore now, but 
for the death o’ auld Major Belleudeu.” 

“The excellent old man!” said the stranger; “I heard nt 
Edinburgh lie was uo more. Was ho long ill 

‘‘ H ® ® ouldua be 8“ d l»»d up his head after his brother’s 
wife and his niece were turned out o’ their ain house; and he had 
muisell sair borrowing siller to stand the law—but it was in the 
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(jitter end u’ King James's days—and Basil Olifaut, who claimed 
the estate, turned a papist to please the managers, and then nae- 
thing was to be refused him ; sae the law gaod again the leddies 
at last, after they had fought a weary sort o’ years about it; and, 
as I said before, the Major ne’er held up his head again. And 
then earn the pitting awa o’ the Stuart line ; and, though ho had 
but little reason to like them, he couldna brook that, and it clean 
broke the heart o’ him, ami creditors cam to G ham wood and 
cleaned out a’ that was there—he was never rich, the glide auld 
man, lor he (low’d na see onybody want.” 

“ He was indeed,” said the stranger, with a faltering voice, 
“ an admirable man—that is, I have heard that he was so.—So tlm 
ladies were left without fortune, as well as without a protector ? ” 

‘‘They will neither want (lie tune nor the tot her while Lord 
Evandale lives,” said Jenny. “ He has been a true friend in their 
griefs—E cu to the house they live in is his lordship’s; and never 
man, as my auld gndemother used to say, since the day of the 
patriarch Jacob, served sae laug and sae sair for a wife as gudo 
Lord Evandale has dune.” 

“ And why,” said the stranger, with a voice that quivered 
with emotion."“ why was he not sooner rewarded by the object 
of his attachment ? ” 

•• There was the lawsuit to be ended,” said Jenny readily, 
“ forby many other family arrangements.” 

“Na, but,” said Cuddie, “there was another reason forby; 

for the young leddy-” „ ., ,. 

“ Wliistr— baud your tongue, and sup your sowens. said Ins 

wife. “ I see the gentleman’s far frae wccl, and dowiia eat our 
coarse supper. I wad kill him ;i chicken in an in-taut. 

“ There is no occasion,” said the stranger; “ 1 shall want only 

a glass of water, and to be left alone.” „ ., 

“ You'll gie yoursell the trouble then to follow me, said 
Jenny, lighting a small lantern, “and I’ll show yon the way ” 

. Caddie also proffered his assistance; but Ins wife reminded 
him “ That the bairns would be left to fight thegither, and coup 
ano anither into the fire; ” so that he remained to take charge »t 


His uufe led the way up a little winding path, which, after 
threading some thickets of sweetbrier and honeysuckle, con- 
ducted to the back-door of a small gardon. Jenny undid the 
latch, and they passed through an old-fashioned 

with itsclippedyewhedgesand f.irnial parterres.to aglass-^s l 
door, which she opened with a master-key. and lighting a can . 
which she placed upon a small work-table, asked nardon for 
leaving him there for a few minutes until she prepared lus ap.ut- 

ir»r She did not eseord five n.inntes in 

but when she returned, was startled to h“<l tlmt. tlie strauge 

had sunk forward with his head upon the table, in want sh 
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first apprehended to be a swoon. As she advanced to him, how¬ 
ever, she could discover by his short-drawn sobs that it was a 
paroxysm of mental agony. She prudently drew back until ho 
raised his head, and then showing herself, without seeming to 
have observed his agitation, informed him that his bed was pre¬ 
pared. The stranger gazed at her a moment, as if to collect the 
sense of her words. Sho repeated them, and only bending his 
head, as an indication that he understood her, he entered the 
apartment, the door of which she pointed out to him. It was a 
small bedchamber, used, as she informed him, by Lord Evnndnle 
when a guest at Fairy-Kuowe. connecting, on one side, with a 
little china-eahinet which opened to the garden, and on tho othei 
with a saloon, from which it was only separated by a tliiu wains 
cunt partition. Having wished tho stranger better health aim 
good rest, Jenny descended as speedily as she could to her own 
mansion. 

“O Cuddio!” she exclaimed to her helpmate as sho entered, 
“ I doubt we’re ruined folk ! ” 

“ How can that bo? What’s the matter wi’ ye ? ” returned 
the imperturbud Cuddie, who was one of those persons who do 
not easily tako alarm at anything. 

“ Wha d’ye think yon gentleman is ?—O, that evor ye 6iild 
hae asked him to light hero!” exclaimed Jenny. 

“ Why, wha the muckle deil d’ye 6ay he is. There’s uao law 
against harbouring and inter-communieatiug now,” snid Cuddie; 
“ sue, whig or tory, what need we care wha he he ? ” 

“ Ay, but it’s aue will ding Lord Evandale’s marriage njoe 
yet, if it’s no the better looked to,” said Jenny; “ it’s Miss 
Edith’s first joe, your ain auld maister, Cuddie.” 

“ The deil, woman ! ” exclaimed Cuddio, starting up; “trow 
ye that I’m blind ? I wad hae ken’d Mr. Harry Morton amaug 
a huudor.” 

“Ay, but, Cuddio lad,” replied Jenny, “though ye are no 
blind, ye aro no sae notico-taking as I am. 

“ Weel, what for needs ye cast that up to mo just now? or 
what did you see about the man that was like our Maister 
Harry ? ” 

“I will tell ye, said Jenny. “I jaloused his keeping his 
face frae ns, and speaking wi’ a made-like voice, sae I e f eu tried 
him wi’ 6omo tales o’ lang syne, and whou I spoke o’ the brose, 
ye ken, he didna just laugh—he’s owor grave for that now¬ 
adays—but he gae a pledge wi’ his ee that I hon’d he took up 
wlmt I said. And a’ his distress is about Miss Edith’s marriage, 
and I ne’er saw a man mair tnen down wi’ true love in my days 
—I might say man or woman—only I miud how ill Miss Edith 
was when she first "at word that him and yon (ye muckle grace¬ 
less loon) were coming against Tillietudlem wi’ the rebels.—But 
what's tho mutter wi' the man now?” 
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“ What’s the matter wi’ me, indeed! ” said Cuddie, who was 
again hastily putting on some of the garments ho had stripped 
himself of, “am 1 no garni up this instant to see my mnister?” 

“ Atweel, Cuddie, ye are gann nae sic gate,” said Jenny, 
coolly and resolutely. 

“The deil’s in the wife!” said Cuddie; d’ye think I am to 
he John Tam sou’s man, and maistered by women a’ the days o’ 
my life ? ” 

“And whase man wad ye he? And wha wad ye line to 
maister ye but me, Cuddie. lad?” answered Jenny. “I’ll gar 
ye comprehend in the making of a hay-band. Naelmdy k<*ns 
that this young gentleman is living but oursells. and frae that 
lie keeps hiinsell up sae close, I am judging that he’s purposing, 
if he fund Miss Edith either married, or just gann to bo married, 
he wad just slide awa easy, and gie them nae rnair trouble. But 
if Miss Edith ken’d that he was living, and if she were standing 
before the very minister wi* Lord Evandalo when it was taidd 
to her, I’se warrant she wad sae No when she suld say Yes. 

“ Weel,” replied Cuddie, “ and what’s my business wi’ that ? 
If Miss Edith likes her auld joe better than her new ane, what 
for suld she no be free to change her mind like other folk ?— 
Ye ken, Jenny, Halliday aye threeps he had a promise frae 

yoursell.” ,. , , ... 

“ Halliday’s a liar, and ye’re naethmg but a gomeril to 

hearken till him, Cuddie. And then for this leddy s choice— 
lack-a-day ! ye may be sure a’ the gowd Mr. Morton has is on 
the outside o’ his coat, and how can he keep Leddy Margaret 


aild , ^a 0 thfre^ M flu wood ? ” said Cuddie. “ Nae doubt, the 
auld laird left his housekeeper the life-rent as lie heard nought 
u’ his nephew; but it’s but speaking the auld wife fair, and they 
may a’ live brawly thegither, Leddy Margaret and a 

“ Hout tout, lad.” replied Jenny, ye ken them lit le to think 
leddies o’ their rank wad set up house wi auhl Aihe Wilson, 
when they’re maist ower proud to take favours Irae Lord Evan- 
dale himsell. Na, na, they maun follow the camp if she tak 


MO “ That wad sort ill wi’ the auld leddy, to be sure,” said Cuddie; 
“ she wad hardly win ower a lang day in the baggaffe-wain. 

“ Then sic a flyting as there wad be between them, a 

whig and tory,” continued Jenny. in 

“To be sure.” said Cuddie, “the auld leddys unco kittle in 


SKSrjfiis 

bonny bairns will bo turned on the wide uaiUl. 
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Here Jeuny began to whimper—Cud die writhed himself this 
way and that way, the very picture of indecision. At length he 
broke out, “ Weel, woman, eanna ye tell us what we sulci do, 
without a’ this din about it ? ” 

“ Just do nnething at a’,” said Jenny. “Never seem to ken 
onything abont this gentleman, and for your lifo say a word that 
he suld line been here, or up at the house!—An I had ken’d, I 
wad line gien him my ain beu, and slcepit in the byre, or ho had 
gane up by: but it cumin bo hclpit now. The ncist thing’s to got 
him canuiiy awa the mom, and I judge he’ll be in nne hurry to 
como back again.” 

“ My puir maister ! ” said Cuddio; “ and maun I no speak to 
him, then ? ” 

“For your life, no,” said Jenny; “ye’re no obliged to ken him; 
and I wadna hae tauld ye, only I feared ye wad kon him in the 
morning.” 

“ A weel,” said Cuddie, sighing heavily, “ I’so awa to plough 
the outfield then; for, if I am no to speak to him, I wad rather 
be out o’ the gate.” 

“Very right, my dear hinny,” replied Jenny; “ unebody has 
better sense than you when ye crack a bit wi’ me ower your 
affairs, but ye suld ne’er do onything off hand out o’ your ain 
head.” 


“ Ane wad think it’s true,” ciuoth Cuddie; “ for I hae aye had 
some carline or quean or another, to gar me gang their gate 
instead o’ my ain. There was first my mither,” ho continued, as 
he undressed and tumbled himself into bod—“then there was 
Leddy Margaret didna let me ca’ my soul my ain—then my mither 
and her quarrelled, and pu’ed me twa ways at anos, as it ilk ane 
had an end o’ me, like Punch and the Deevil rugging about the 
Baker at the fair—and now I hae gotten a wife,” he murtnurod in 
continuation, as he stowed the blankets around his person, “ ami 
she’s like to tak the guiding o’ me a’ thegither.” 

“ And arnna I the best guide ye ever lmd in a’ your lifo ? ” 
said Jenny, as she closed the conversation by assuming lier place 
beside her husband, and extinguishing tho candle. 

Leaving this couple to their repose, we have next to inform 
the reader, that, early on the next morning, two ladies on horse¬ 
back, attended by their servants, arrived at the house of Fairy- 
Knowe, whom, to Jenny’s ntter confusion, she instantly recog¬ 
nised as Miss Bellenden and Lady Emily Hamilton, a sister of 
Lord Evandale. 

“Had I no better gang to the house to put things to 
rights?” said Jenny, coufoundod with this unexpected appari¬ 
tion. 


“ We want nothing but the pass-key,” said Miss Bellenden • 
“ Gudvill will open the windows of the little parlour.” 

“ The little parlour’s locked, and the lock’s spoiled,” answered 
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Jenny, who recollected the local sympathy between that apart- 
ment and the bedchamber of her guest, 

“ In the red parlour, then,” said Miss Bellenden, and rode np 
to the front of the house, but by an approach different from that 
through which Morton had been conducted. 

“ All will be out,” thought Jenny, “ unless I can get him 
smuggled out of the house the back way.” 

So saying, she sped np the bank in great tribulation and 
uncertainty. 

“ 1 had better hae said at auco there was a stranger there,” 
was her next natural reflection. “ But then they wad hae been 
for asking him to breakfast. O safe us! what will I do?—-And 
there’s Gudyill walking in the garden, too!” she exclaimed 
internally on approaching the wicket—“and I daurna gang in 
the back way till he’s aif the coast. O sirs! what will become 


jj p )) 

In this state of perplexity she approached the cidevant butler, 
with the purpose of decoying him out of the garden. But John 
Gudyill’s temper was not improved by his decline in rank and 
increase in years. Like many peevish people, too, he seemed to 
have au intuitive perception as to what was most likely to tease 
those whom he conversed with: and on the present occasion, all 
Jenny’s efforts to remove him from the garden served only to 
root him in it as fast as if he had been one of the shrubs. Unluck¬ 
ily also he had commenced florist during his residence at Falry- 
Knowe, and, leaving all other things to the charge of Lady 
Emily’s servant, his first care was dedicated to the flowers, which 
he had taken under his special protection, and which he propped, 
dug. and watered, prosing all the while upon their respective 
merits to poor Jenny, who stood by him trembling, and almost 

crying, with anxiety, fear, and impatience. . ... 

Fate seined determined to win a match against Jenny tins 
unfortunate morning. As soon as the ladies entered the house, 
they observed that the door of the little parlour the ve.7 apart¬ 
ment out of which she was desirous of excluding them on 
account of its contiguity to the room in which Morton slept was 
not only unlocked, but absolutely ajar. Miss Bellenden was too 
much engaged with her own immediate subjects of reflection to 
take much notice of the circumstance, but, desiring the servnut 
to open the window-shutters, walked into the room along with 

her -Het not yet. come.” she sm.l. “ What can your brotl.er 
imssiblv mean ?—why express so anxious a wish that we should 
meet bun here? and why not come to Castle-Dinuan, as ho pro¬ 
ved ? I r,my dear Emily. that, even engaged as we are to 
each other, and with the sanction of your presence, I do not 

that I have done quite right in indulging him. 

“Eva.dale was never capricious.’ answered his sister, 
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am 6ure he will satisfy us with his reasons, and if he does not, I 
will help you to scold him.” 

“ What I chiefly fear,” said Edith, “is his having engaged 
in some of the plots of this fluctuating and unhappy time. I 
know his heart is with that <1 readful Clavorhouse ana his army, 
and I believe he would have joined them ere now but for my 
uncle’s death, which gave him so much additional trouble on our 
account. How singular, that one so rational and 60 deeply sen¬ 
sible of the errors of the exiled family, should bo ready to risk 
all for their restoration ! ” 

“ What, can I say ? ” answered Lady Emily : “ it is a point of 
honour with Evandale. Our family have always been loyal—ho 
served long in the Guards—tho Viscount of Dundeo was his 
commander and his friend for years—ho is looked on with an 
evil eye by many of his own relations, who set down his inaeti- 

u 8Coro of wnut of 6 l )irit - You must bo aware, my dear 
Edith, how often family connections, and early predilections, 
influence our actions more than abstract arguments. But I trust 
J. valid ale will continue quiet—though, to toll you truth, I boliovo 
you are the only 0110 who can keep him so.” 

“ And how is it in my power ? ” said Miss Bollonden. 

You can furnish him with the Scriptural apology for 
not, going forth with tho host-* he has married a wife, ami 
tliereforo cannot come.’ ” 

*‘I have promised,” said Edith, in a faint voice; "but I 
trust 1 shall not be urged on tho score of time ” 

1,„ Mi l d Emily ’ " 1 ,' vi11 k ’ ave Evandale (and here 

no comes) to plead Ins own cause. 

detain her *** G ° d ’ 8 ! ” Said Edith * endeavouring to 

«.«'*■ lr f aid th f, y® un fir la(1 7. making her escape; 
the third person makes a silly figure un such occasions. When 

the riTar-V" 0 f ° r bronkfast ’ 1 will ^° >n the willow-walk by 

_ As sho tripped out of tho room, Lord Evnndalo ontorod- 
ItS™*’ b votl‘«. »nd good-byo till breakfast-time,” Mid 

tho lively young lady j ■■ I trust you will gi vo Miss Bollondou 

*:Zd°° d rmsaaa f0r disturbi "= ber a ° »riy “ 

And so saying, she loft them together, without waitin" a reply 

K^ 

Srted\\“ 

to exclaim " For God’s sake, wSm tWter™* 
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“ His Majesty’s faithful subjects have pained a great >-\d 
most decisive victory near Blair of A thole; but, alas! 

gallant friend. Lord Dundee-” 

“Has fallen?” said Edith, anticipating the rest of his 

tidings. 

“ True—most true—he has fallen in the arms of victory, and 
not a man remains of talents and influence sufficient to till up his 
loss in King James’s service. This, Edith, is no time for 
temporising with our duty. I have given directions to raise my 
followers, and I must take leave of you this evening.” 

“Do not think of it, my lord,” answered Edith; “vour life 
is essential to your friends; 'do not throw it away in an adventure 
so rash. What can your single arm, and the few tenants or 
servants who might follow you, do against the^forco of almost all 
Scotland, the Highland clans only excepted ? ” 

“ Listen to me, Edith ” said Lord Evaudale. “ I am not so 
rash as you limy suppose mo, nor are my present motives ot such 
lio-ht importance as to affect only those personally dependent on 
myself The Life-Guards, with whom 1 served so long, although 
new-modelled and new-officered by the Prince of Orange retain a 
predilection for the cause of their rightful master; and —(ami 
here he whispered, as if he feared even the walls of the apartment 
had ears)—“ when my foot is known to ho in the stirrup, two 
regiments of cavalry have sworn to renounce the > usurper■ s service 
and fight under my orders. They delayed only till Dundee should 
descend into the lowlandsbut, since he is no more, which of 
Ids successors dare take that decisive step, unless encouraged by 
the troops declaring themselves! Meantime the seal of the 
soldiers null die away. I must bring them to a decision■ whdt 
their hearts are glowing with the victory their old leader has 
obtained, and burning to avenge Ins untimely death. 

“And will you. on the faith ot such men as you know these 
Boldiers to bo,” said Edith. “ take a part of such dreadful 

"'“'■‘Twill,” said Lord Evaudale-” I must; my honour ami 

loyalty arc both pledged tor it. . _ , „ e a 

•‘And all for the sake,” continued Miss Belleuden, of 

prince whose measures, while he was on the throne, no one could 

condemn more than Lord Invalidate t . i 

“ Most trite,” replied Lord Evaudale; “and as I resente 1 , 

oven during the plenitude of his power, his inuovatmuson ctoc 
1,1 stale like a freeborn subject, I am determined I will assert 
is real rights when he is in adversity like » lojml one. Let 
courtiers and sycophants flatter power ami desert misfortune, 

'"H^tfri^idnod^et what my feeble indent 
„„„t siill term rashly, why give yourself the pan. of tins 
untimely meeting ? ” 
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“ Were it not enough to answer,” said Lord Evandalo, “ that 
ere rushing on battle, I wished to bid adieu to my betrothed 
bride ?—Surely it is judging coldly of my feelings, and showing 
too plainly the indifference of your own, to question my motive 
for a request so natural.” 

“ But why in this place, my lord ? ” said Edith—“ and why 
with such peculiar circumstances of mystery ? ” 

“ Because,” ho replied, putting a letter into her hand, “ I 
have yet another request, which I clare hardly proffer, even when 
prefaced by these credentials.” 

In haste and terror Edith glanced over the letter, which was 
from her grandmother. 

“ My dearest childe,” such was its tenor in style and spelling, 
“ I nover more deeply regretted the rcumatizin, which disqualified 
me from riding on horseback, than at this present writing, when 
I would most have wished to bo where this pinier will soon bo, 
that is at Fairy-Knowe, with my poor dear Willie’s only child. 
But it is the will of God I should not be with her, which I con¬ 
clude to bo the case, as much for the pain I now suffor, as because 
it hath now not given way either to cammomile poultices or to 
decoxion of wild mustard, wherewith I have often relieved others. 
Therefore, I must tell you, by writing instead of word of mouth, 
that, as my young Lord Evandale is called to the present cam¬ 
paign, both by his honour and his duty, he hath earnestly solicited 
me that the bonds of holy matrimony be knitted before his 
departure to the wars between you and him, in implement of the 
indenture formerly entered into for that offeck, whereuntill, as I 
see no raisonable objexion, so I trust that you, who have been 
always a good and obedient childe, will not devize any which has 
less than raison. It is trow that the contrax of our house have 
heretofore been celebrated in a mannor more befitting our Rank, 
and not in private, and with few witnesses, as a thing dono in a 
corner. But it has been Heaven’s own free-will, as well as those 
of the kingdom whore wo live, to take away from us our estato 
and from the King his throne. Yet I trust Ho will yet restore 
the rightful hoir to tho throne, and turn his heart to the true 
Protestant Episcopal faith, which I have the better right to 
expect to see even with my old eyes, as I have beheld the royal 
family when they were struggling as sorely with masterful 
usurpers and rebels as they are now : that is to say, when his 
most sacred Majesty, Charts the Second of happy memory 
honoured our poor house of Tillietudlem, by taking his dununc 
therein,” &c., &c., &c. J 

We will not abuse tho reader’s patience by quoting more of 
Lady Margaret s prolix epistle. Suffice it to say, that it dosed 
by laying her commands on her grandchild to consent to the 
solemnisation of her marriage without loss of time 

” I nover thought till this instant,” said Edith, dropping the 
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letter from her hand, “ that Lord Evandale would have acted 
ungenerously.” 

“ Ungenerously, Edith,” replied her lover. ‘‘And how can 
you apply such a term to my desire to call you mine, ere I part 
from you perhaps for ever r ” 

“ Lord Evandale ought to have remembered,” said Edith, 
“ that when his perseverance, and, I must add, a due sense of his 
merit and of the obligations we owed him, wrung from me a 
slow consent that I would one day comply with his wishes, I 
made it my condition, that I should not be pressed to a hasty 
accomplishment of my promise; and now he avails himself of 
his interest with my only remaining relative, to hurry me with 
precipitate and even indelicate importunity. There is inoic 
selfishness than generosity, my lord, in such eager and urgent 


solicitation.” 

Lord Evandale, evidently much hurt, took two or three turns 
through the apartment ere ho replied to this accusation; at 
length ho spoke—“ I should have escaped this painful charge, 
durst I at once have mentioned to Miss Bcllenden my principal 
reason for urging this request. It is one which she will pro- 
bablv despise on her own account, but which ought to weigh 
with her for the sake of Lady Margaret. My death in battle 
must give my whole estate to my heirs of entail; my forfeiture 
as a traitor, by the usurping Government., may vest it in the 
Prince of Orange, or some Dutch favourite. In either case, my 
venerable friend and betrothed bride must remain unprotected 
and in poverty.—Vested with the rights and provisions of Lady 
Evandale, Edith .rill find, in the power of supporting her aged 
parent, some consolation for having condescended to share the titles 
and fortunes of one who does not pretend to be worthy ot 

hC1 Edith was struck dumb by an argument which site had not 
expected, and was compelled to acknowledge that Lord Evandale 
suit was urged with delicacy as well as with consideration. 

“And yet,” she said, “ such is the waywardness with which 
mv heart reverts to former times, that I cannot (she burst int 
tears) “ suppress a degree of ominous reluctance at fulfilling my 

pmra^eiueiit upon such a brief summons. . t . % • l 

have already fully considered tins painful subject, 

said Lord Evandale; "and/hoped. my dear fedith your own 
inquiries, as well as mine, had fully convinced you that these 

reg * ^Fruitless todeed! ’’ said Edith, with a deep sigh, which, 
o • Pv an unexpected echo, was repeated from the adjoining 
apartment Miss BeUeuden started at the sound, and scarce y 
SSSSd herself upon Lord EvandaVs assurances that sho had 

“‘“ d 
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ominous; but my feelings are so harassed that the slightest 
trifle agitates them.” 

Lord Evaudale eagerly attempted to soothe her alarm, and 
reconcile her to a measure which, however hasty, appeared to 
him the only means by which he could secure her independence. 
He urged his claim in virtue of the contract, her grandmother’s 
wish and command, the propriety of ensuring her comfort and 
independence, and touched lightly on his own long attachment, 
which he had evinced by so many and such various services. 
These Edith felt the more the loss they were insisted upon ; and 
at length, as she had nothing to oppose to his ardour, excepting 
a causeless reluctance, which she herself was ashamed to oppose 
against so much generosity, she was compelled to rest upon the 
impossibility of having the ceremony performed upon such hasty 
notice, at such a time and place. But for all this Lord Evandalo 
was prepared, and ho explained, with joyful alacrity, that tho 
former chaplain of his regimont was in attendance at tho Lodge 
with a faithful domestic, once a non-commissioned oflicer in tho 
same corps; that his sister was also possessed of the secret; and 
that Hcadrigg and his wife might bo added to the list of wit¬ 
nesses, if agreeable to Miss Bellenden. As to tho place, ho hail 
chosen it on very purpose. The marriago was to remain a secret, 
since Lord Evandalo was to depart in disguise veiy soon after 
it was solemnised—a circumstance which, lmd their union been 
public, must have drawn upon him the attention of tho Govern¬ 
ment, as being altogether unaccountable, unless from his being 
engaged in some daugorous design. Having hastily urged those 
motives and explained his arrangements, he ran, without waiting 
for an answer, to summon his sister to attend his bride, while ho 
wont in search of tho other persons whoso presence was 


necessary. 

■When Lady Emily arrived, sho found her frioud in an agony 
of tears, of which she was at some loss to comprohend tho reason, 
being one of those damsels who think thoro is nothing either 
wonderful or terrible in matrimony, and joining with most who 
knew him iii thinking, that it coulcl not be rendered peculiarly 
alarming by Lord Evandalo being the bridegroom. Influenced 
by these feelings, she exhausted in succession oil tho usual argu- 
meuts for courage, and all the expressions of sympathy and 
condolence ordinarily employed on such occasions. But when 
Lady Emily beheld her future sister-in-law deaf to all those 
ordinary topics of consolation—when sho beheld tears follow fast 

u ion . 4 °'™ cheeks as pale as marblo—when 

she felt that the hand which she pressed in order to euforco her 
arguments turned cold within her grasp, and lay, like that of a 
corpse, lusensiblc and unresponsive to hor carossos, her foolings 

of sympathy gave way to those of hurt prido and pettish dis¬ 
pleasure. r 
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“ I must own,” slie said. “ that I am something at a loss to 
understand all this, Miss Bellenden. Months have passed since 
you agreed to marry my brother, and you havo postponed the 
fulfilment of your engagement from one period to another, as if 
you had to avoid some dishonourable or highly disagreeable con¬ 
nection. I think I can answer for Lord Evaudale, that lie will 
seek no woman’s hand against her inclination; and, though his 
sister, I may boldly say that ho does not need to nrge any lady 
further than her inclinations carry her. You will forgive me, 
Miss Bellenden ; but your present distress augurs ill for my 
brother's future happiness, and I must needs say that he does 
not merit all these expressions of dislike and dolour, and that 
they seem an odd return for an attachment which he lias mani¬ 
fested so long, and in so many ways.” 

“ Yon aro right. Lady Emily, said Edith, drying her eyes, 
and endeavouring to resume her natural manner, though still 
betrayed by her faltering voice and the paleness of her cheeks— 
“ you are quite right—Lord Evaudale merits such usage from 
no one, least of all from her whom ho has honoured with his 
regard. But if I have given way, for the last time, to a sudden 
and irresistible burst of feeling, it is my consolation, Lady 
Emily, that your brother knows the cause; that I have hul 
nothing from him, and that he at least is not apprehensive of 
finding in Edith Bellenden a wife undeserving of his affection. 
But still you aro right, and I merit, your censure for indulging 
for a moment fruitless regret and painful remembrances. It 
shall be so no longer : my lot is east with Eyandale, and wit h 
him I am resolved to bear it. Nothing shall in future occur o 
excite his complaints, or^lie resentment of his relations; no idle 
recollections of other days shall intervene to prevent the zealous 
and affectionate discharge of my duty; no vain illusions recall 


the memory of other days-’ . ,. i 

As she spoke these words, she slowly raised her eyes, winen 
had before been hidden by her hand, to the latticed window of 
her apartment, which was partly open, uttered a dismal shriek, 
and fainted. Lady Emily turned her eyes m the same direction, 
but saw only the shadow of a man, which seemed to disappear 
from the window, and, terrified more by the state Edith ti n 
by the apparition she had herself witnessed, she uttered shriok 
upon shriek for assistance. Her brother soon aimedl wi ll 
the chaplain and Jenny Dennison, but strong and vigorous 
remedies were necessary ere they could recall Miss Be endi 
to sense and motion. Even then her language was wild ana 


incoherent. ^ ^ further,” she said to Lord Evandalo ; ‘‘ it 
cannot be—Heaven and eorth-tho hvmg and the dead, h vo 
leagued themselves against this ill-omened union lak. b 
can give—my sisterly regard—my devoted friendship. 
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love you as a sister, nun serve you as a boudswmnnn, but uover 
speak to me more of marriage.” 

The astonishment of Lord Evnndnlo may easily bo conceived. 

“Emily/ ho said to his sister, " this is your doing —1 was 
accursed when I thought of bringing you here—some of your 
confounded folly lias driven hor mad.'’ 

“On my word, brother,” answered Lady Emily, “you’re 
sufficient to drive all the women in Scotland mad. Because 
your mistress scorns much disposed to jilt you, you quarrel with 
your sister, who has been arguing in your cause, and had brought 
her to a quiet hearing, when, all of a sudden, a man looked in at. 
a window, whom her crazed sensibility mistook cither for you or 
some one else, and lias treated us gratis with an excellent traffic 
scene.” " 


“What man? What window?” said Lord Evandale in 
impatient displeasure. “ Miss Thdlonden is incapable of trifiim- 
with me ;—and yet wlmt else could havo-” 

• ", L* 1118 * 1 • ” Bai<1 whoso interest lay particularly 

111 slutting further inquiry ; “for Heaven’s sake, my lord, speak- 
low, for my lady begins to recover.” 

Edith was no sooner somewhat restored to herself than she 
begged in a feeble voice, to bo left ulouo with Lord Evandale. 
All retreated—Jenny with hor usual air of officious simplicity 
—Lady Emily and the chaplain with that of awakened curiosity. 
No sooner had they loft the apartment, than Edith beckoned 

wn!i d tn E f\l nd i a ' e i° 81 i fc ! K ‘ S,d -? hc / l ontho couch; hor next motion 
jyas to take his hand, in spite of his surprised resistance, to hor 

knees ^ WaS t0 8mk from ll6r 8eat and 40 clll3 P kis 

n,na^T Ve f 10 * my lo rd ! ” she exclaimed-” Forgive me !-l 
You Mv ,MOS V ,n i ll f- l)y you ’, aml hre,lk * engagement. 

Jrntit d B Z. h ' P ' " ,y h, 8 ke8 ‘ '"y -ost sim-oro 

gratitude—Yon have more; you have ray word and my faith- 

lov« ?,’J 0 T glV0 n J 6 ’ f ° r th ° fau,t 18 not In * ue —you have not my 
lo\e, and I cannot marry you without a sin 1 ” y 

, .‘I Yoa dre * m ' direst Edith ! ” said Evandale, perplexed 

ThisTs h U degree—“ you let your imagination beguiYe you. 
This is bntsoino delusion of an over-scusitive mindthe person 

whom yon preferred to me has been long in a hotter world, whore 

follow hL - *■ “wiss 

;; I *»»•?*%££%£* a SKS 

him? i tTbefov” Se°o™ ey‘s““ V ° 8e ° n - B “‘ WD e “““ 

»nxie| eeU Um •' _866n Wl '° m ? ” a8ked Lml Evandale, in great 
“ “° nry Mort0 “.” re Pl«<l Edith, uttering these two words a. 
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if they were her last, and very nearly fainting when she had 

done so. , , . , 

“ Miss Bollenden ” said Lord Evandale, “ you treat me like a 

fool or a child. If you repent your engagement to me,” he con¬ 
tinued, indignantly, “ I am not a man to enforce it against your 
inclination; but deal with me as a man, and forbear this 

trifling/* , , . . 

Ho was about to go on, when he perceived, from her quiver¬ 
ing eve and pallid cheek, that nothing less than imposture was 
intended, and that by whatever means her imagination had been 
so impressed, it was really disturbed by unaffected awe and 
terror He changed his tone, and exerted all his eloquence in 
endeavouring to soothe and extract from her the secret cause ot 

bUC « i/aw him ! ” she repeated—“ I saw Henry Morton stand at 
that, window, and look into the apartment at the moment I was 
on the point of abjuring him for ever. His face was darkei, 
thinner,and paler than it was wont to be; his dress was a here ^ 
man’s cloak, and hat looped down over Ins face; his^pression 
was like that he wore on that dreadful morning when lie was 
examined by Claverhouse at Tillietudlem. ^k yonr sister ask 
Ladv Emily, if she did not see hnn as well as I.—1 know what 
has called him up—he came to upbraid me, that, while my hear 
was with him in the deep and dead sea, I was about to give y 
Cd to another. My lord, it is ended between you and me-bo 
the consequences what they will, she cannot marry whoso union 

diS ld“S”^E:Lle, as he paced the room half 
mad himself with surprise and vexation—“ her fine understan 
imr must be totally overthrown, and that by the effort vvluc 1 s 
has made to con,plv with my ill-timed, though well -meant, request. 
Without rest, and attention her health is ruined for ever. 

W At Ihi" moment the door opened, and Halliday, who had been 

“ ta HrhXjurtte“olkct“ou^MritonTtTs.top short in the midst 
Of .. it is not that, nor anything like 

tliat; but X have seen a ghost ! __ Evan.lalo, forced 

, See Note X*—Supposed Apparition vj Morion. 
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Bridge,” replied Halliday. “ He passed by me like a fire-flaught 
when I was in the garden ! ’ 

“ This is midsummor madness,” said Lord Evandale, “ or 
there is some strange villainy afloat.—Jenny, attend your lady to 
her chamber, while I endeavour to find a clue to all this.” 

But Lord Evnndalc’s inquiries were in vain. Jenny, who 
might have given (had she chosen) a very satisfactory explanation, 
had an interest to leave the matter in darkness; and interest was 
a matter which now weighed principally with Jenny, since the 
possession of an active and affectionate husband in her own 
proper right had altogether allayed her spirit of coquetry. She 
had made the best use of the first moments of confusion hastily 
to remove all traces of any one having slept in the apartment 
adjoining to the parlour, and even to erase the mark of footsteps 
beneath the window through which she conjectured Morton’s face 
had been seen, while attempting, ere he left the garden, to gain 
011c look at her whom he had so long loved, and was now on the 
poiut of losing for ever. That he had passed Halliday in the 
garden was equally clear; and she learned from her elder boy, 
whom she had employed to have the stranger’s horso saddled and 
ready for his departure, that he had rushed into the stable, 
thrown the child a broad gold piece, and, mounting his horse’ 
had ridden with fearful rapidity down towards the Clyde. The 
secret was, therefore, in their own family, and Jenny was resolved 
it should remain so. 

, toj be sure,” she said, •• although her lady and Halliday 

ken d Mr. Morton by broad daylight, that was nao reason I suld 
own to kenning him in the gloaming and by candlelight, and 
him keeping his face frae Cuddle and me a’ the time.” 

So she stood resolutely upon the negative when examined by 
Lord Evandale As for Halliday, he could only say, that as he 
entered the garden-door, the supposed apparition met him walk- 

to1)e^ntIndhi. Wlth * °“ Which aUger and ffrief a PP eared 

“He knew him well,” he said, “having been repeatedly 
guard upon him, and obliged to write down his marks of stature 
and visage m case of escape. And there were few faces like 
Mr. Moiton s. But what should make him haunt the country 

where he was neither hanged nor shot, he, the said Halliday did 
not pretend to conceive. J9 

Lady Emily confessed she had seen the face of a man at the 
window but her evidence went no farther. John Gndyill deponed 

. nt< 3 °"* *. n ““f* had , left to* gardening to get his mom- 
mg dram just at the tune when the apparition hacf taken place 
Lady Emily s servant was waiting orders in the kitchen, and 

house WftS UOt an ° her TOtlun a quarter of a mile of the 

Lord Evandale returned, perplexed and dissatisfied in the 

K 
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highest degree at beholding a plan which ho thought necessary 
not less for the protection of Edith in contingent circumstances 
than for the assurance of his own happiness, and which he had 
brought so very near perfection, thus broken off without any 
apparent or rational cause. His knowledge of Edith’s character 
s,-t her beyond the suspicion of covering any capricious change 
of determination by a pretended vision. But he would have set 
the apparition down to the influence of an over-strained imagina¬ 
tion. agitated by the circumstances in which she had so suddenly 
I,een placed, had it not been for the coinciding testimony of 
Hallidav, who had no reason for thinking of Morton more than 
anv other person, and knew nothing of Miss Bellcuden s vision 
when he promulgated his own. On the other hand, it seemed in 
the highest degree improbable that Morton, so long and so vainly 
vom'lit after, and who was, with such good reason, supposed to 
be Tost, when the Vrvheid of Rotterdam went down with crew 
JUl d passengers, should he alive and lurking in this country, 
where there was no longer any reason why he should not. openly 
show himself, since the present Government favoured his party 
in politics When Lord Evandale reluctantly brought hnnsclt 
i,. communicate these doubts to the chaplain, in order to obtain 
hi> opinion, he could only obtain a long lecture on demonology, 
in which, after quoting Dclrio. and Burthoog. and Do L Ancre, 
,.n the subject of apparitions, together with sundry civilians and 
common lawyers on the nature of testimony, the learned gentle¬ 
man expressed his definite and determined opinion to be. either 
lint there had been an actual apparition of the deceased Henry 
Morton’s spirit, the possibility of which be was, as a divine and 
a philosopher, neither fully prepared to admit or to deny; or 
..li, that the said Henry Morton being still in rerum uatua 
had appeared in his proper person that morning; or, finally, t hat 
some stroiig dcccptioviU or striking similitude of person had 
deceived the eves of ML* Bellcuden and of Thomas Hallidav. 
Which of these was the most probable hypothesis, the doctor 
declined to pronounce, hut expressed himself ready to die in the 
opinion that one or other of them had occasioned that mornings 

'‘ iS ' 1 ‘ord^Kvalidate soon had additional cause for distressful 
nnxictv Miss Bellcuden was declared to be dangerously ill. 

•• 1 will not leave this place.” he exclaimed, ** till she is pro¬ 
nounced to be in safety. 1 neither can nor ought to do so; for 
whatever may have been the im.ned.nte occasion of her .Uncss, I 
,lii-wf emso for it bv mv unhappy solicitation. 

established himself.* therefore, as a guest in the family, 
1 • h the presence of his sister ns well as of Lady Margin et. 
^ ‘l! ! „ who ill despite of her rheumatism, caused herselt to 

Bel lend on • tllit i, pr , w hcn she h.-ard of her grand-laughter s 

ffniSTKScid"'-vm — 1 Autl thus 
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he anxiously waited, until, without injury to her health, Edith 
could sustain a final explanation oro his departure on his expedi¬ 
tion. “ She shall never,” said the generous young man, “ look 
on her engagement with me as the means of fettering hor to a 
nuion, the idea of which seems nlmost to unhiugo her under¬ 
standing.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


“ Ah, happy hills ! — ah^ pleasing shades ! 

Ah, fields beloved in vain ! 

Where once my careless childhood stray’d, 

A stranger yet to pain.” 

Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College. 


It is not by corporal wants and iniirmitios only that men of the 
most distinguished talents are levelled, during their lifetime, 
with the common mass of mankind. There are periods of meutai 
agitation, when the firmest of mortals must be ranked with the 
weakest of his brethren; and when, in paying the general tax of 
humanity, his distresses are even aggravated by feeling that he 
transgresses, in the indulgence of his grief, tho rules of religion 
and philosophy, by which he endeavours in general to regulate 
his passions and his actions. It was during such a paroxysm 
that the unfortunate Morton left Fairy-Knowe. To know that 
his long-loved aud still-beloved Edith, whose image had filled 
his mind for so many years, was on the point of marriago to his 
eany rival, who had laid claim to her heart by so many services 
? 8 Jjwfly her a title to refuse his addresses, bitter as tho 
intelligence was, yet came not as an unexpected blow. 

During his residence abroad he had once written to Edith. 
It was to bid her farewell for ever, and to conjure her to forget 
urn He had requested her not to answer his letter, yet he half 
hoped, for many a day, that she might transgress his injunction 
Ihe letter never reached her to whom it was addressed, and 
Morton, ignorant of its miscarriage, could only conclude himself 
laid aside and forgotten, according to his own self-denying re¬ 
quest. All that lie had heard of their mutual relations since his 
return to Scotland prepared him to expect that he could only 
look upon Miss Bellenden as the betrothed bride of Lord Evan- 
dale; and, even if freed from the burden of obligation to the 
latter, it would still have lieen inconsistent with Morton’a 
generosity of disposition to disturb their arrangements bv 
attempting the a-^rtion of a claim, proacribod by abduce, nove? 
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sanctioned by the consent, of friends, and barred by a thousand 
circumstances of difficulty. Why, then, did he seek the cottage 
winch their broken fortunes had now rendered the retreat of 
Lady Margaret Bellenden aud her grand-daughter? He yielded, 
we are under the necessity of acknowledging, to the impulse of 
an inconsistent wish, which many might have felt in his situa¬ 
tion. 

Accident apprised him, while travelling towards his native 
district, that the ladies, near whose mansion he must necessarily 
pass, were absent ; and learning that Cmldie and his wife acted 
as their principal domestics, he could not resist pausing at their 
cottage, to learn, if possible, the real progress which Lord Evan- 
dalo had made in the affections of Miss Bellenden—alas! no 
longer his Edith. This rash experiment ended as we have 
related, and he parted from the house of Fairy-Knowe, conscious 
that he was still beloved by Edith, yet compelled, by faith and 
honour, to relinquish her for ever. With what feelings he must 
have listened to the dialogue between Lord Evandale and Edith, 
the greater part of which he involuntarily overheard, the reader 
must conceive, for wo dare not attempt to describe thera.^ A 
hundred times he was tempted to burst upon their interview, 
or to exclaim aloud, “Edith, I yet live ! ’’—and as often the recol¬ 
lection of her plighted troth, and of the debt of gratitude which 
he owed Lord Evandale (to whose influence with Claverhouse 
ho justly ascribed his escape from torture and from death), with- 
held him from a rashness which might indeed have involved all 
in further distress, but gave little prospect of forwarding his 
own happiness. Ho repressed forcibly these selfish emotions, 
though with an agony which thrilled his every nerve. 

‘‘°No, Edith ! ” was his internal oath, “ never mil I add a 
thorn to thy pillow—That which Heaven has ordained, let it be; 
and let me not add, by my selfish sorrows, one atom’s weight to 
the burden thou hast to bear. I was dead to thee when thy reso¬ 
lution was adopted; and never-never slialt thou know that 

Henry Morton still lives ! ” 

As he formed this resolution, diffident of his own power to 
keep it, and seeking that firmness in flight which wasevery 
moment shaken by his continuing within hearing of Edith s 
voice, he hastily rushed from his apartment by the little closet 

and the sashed door which led to the garden. ,, 

But firmly as he thought his resolution was fixed, ho could 
not leave the spot where the last tones of a voicesotelovedstai 
vibrated on his ear, without endeavouring to avail h^seff ot the 
onnortunity which the parlour window afforded, to steal one last 
X P nce at the lovely speaker. It was in this attempt, made while 
Edith seemed to have her eyes unalterably bent U P«“ the ground, 
that Morton’s presence was detected by her raising them 
suddenly So soon as her wild scream made this known to the 
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unfortunate object of a passion so constant, and which seemed 
so ill-fated, he hurried from the place as if pursued by the furies. 
He passed Halliday in the garden without recognising, or even 
being sensible that he had seen him, throw himself on his horse, 
and, by a sort of instinct rather than recollection, took tho first 
by-road in preference to the public route to Hamilton. 

In all probability this prevented Lord Evandalo from learn¬ 
ing that ho was actually in existence ; for tho news that the High¬ 
landers had obtained a decisive victory at Killiccrankie had 
occasioned an accurate look-out to bo kept, by order of tho 
Government, on all tho passes, for fear of some commotion 
among the Lowland Jacobites. They did not omit to post senti¬ 
nels on Bothwell Bridge, and as these men had not seen any 
traveller pass westward in that direction, and ns, besides, their 
comrades stationed in tho villages of Bothwell were equally posi¬ 
tive that, none lmd gono eastward, tho apparition, in tho existence 
of which Edith and Halliday were equally positive, became yet 
more mysterious in tho judgment of Lord Evandalo, who was 
finally inclined to settle iu tho belief that tho heated and dis¬ 
turbed imagination of Edith hud summoned up the phantom sho 
stated herself to have soon, and that Halliday had, in some un¬ 
accountable manner, been infected by the same superstition. 

Meanwhile, the by-path which Morton pursued, with all tho 
speed winch his vigorous horse could exert, brought him iu a 
very few seconds to the brink of tho Clyde, at a spot marked 
with tho feet of horses, who wero conducted to it as a watering- 
place. The steed, urged ns he was to tho gallop, did not pause a 
single instant, but, throwing himself into tho river, was soon 
beyond his depth. The plunge which tho animal made ns his 
feet quitted the ground, with the feeling that the cold water rose 
above his sword-belt, were the first incidents which Vocallod 
Morton whoso movements had been hitherto mechanical, to tho 
necessity of taking measures for preserving himself and tho 
nohlo animal which he bestrode. A perfect master of all nmulv 
exercises, tho management of a horse in water was ns familiar to 
him ns when upon a meadow. Ho directed tho animal's course 
somewhat down the stream towards a low pluiu, or holm which 
seemed to promise an easy ogress from the river. In tiio first 
and second attempt to get on shore, the horse was frustrated by 
the nature of tl.o ground, and nearly fell backwards on his ruler 
Iho instinct of solf-prcservation soldom fails, evon iu tho most 
desperate circumstances, to recall the human mind to some 
decree of equipoise unless when altogether distracted by terror 
and Morton was obliged to the danger in which ho wal placed 
for complete recovery of his solf-nossossion. A third attempt, 
at a spot more carefully and judiciously selected, succeeded 
better than the former, and placed tho horse aud his rider in 
safety upon the further and left-hand bank of the Clyde. 
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•• But wliitl it." saiil Morton, in the bitterness of his heart, 
“ am I now to direct my course ? or rather, what does it signify 
to which point of the compass a wretch so forlorn betakes him¬ 
self ? I would to God, could the wish be without a sin, that 
these dark waters had flowed over me, and drowned my recollec¬ 
tion of that which was, and that which is ! ” 

The sense of impatience, which the disturbed state of his 
feelings had occasioned, scarcely had vented itself in these 
violent expressions, ere he was struck with shame at having given 
way to such a paroxysm. He remembered how signally the life 
which he now held so lightly in the bitterness of his disappoint¬ 
ment had been preserved through the almost incessant penis 
which had beset him since he entered upon his public career. 

“I am a fool!” he said, “and worse than a fool, to set light 
by that existence which Heaven has so often preserved in the 
mo*t marvellous manner! Something there yet remains for me 
in this world, were it only to bear my sorrows like a man, and to 
aid those who need my assistance. What have I seen—what 
have I heard, but the very conclusion of that which I knew was 
to happen? They ”-(he durst not utter their names even in 
soliloquy)—‘‘they are embarrassed and in difficulties, blie is 
stripped of her inheritance, and he seems rushing on some 
dangerous career, with which, but for the low voice in which he 
spoke, I might have become acquainted. Are there no means to 

aid or to warn them ? ” „ _ «• 

As he pondered upon this topic, forcibly withdrawin. 

mind from his own disappointment, and compeUmg lus attentio 

to the affairs of Edith and her betrothed husband, the letter of 

Burley, long forgotten, suddenly rushed on Ins memory, U*e a 

ray of light darting through a mist. 

“ Their ruin must have been his work, was his internal con 

elusion. “ If it can be repaired, it must be through his means, 
or by information obtained from him. I will search him 1 out 
Stern, crafty, and enthusiastic as he is, my plain and. downright 
rectitude of purpose has more t han once prevailed ^th him. I 

will seek him out, at least; and who faiows wha h “S^ e s of 
information I may acquire from him may have onthe^rhinesot 
those whom I shall never see more, and who will probably nevej 
learn that I am now suppressing my own grief, to add, if pos- 

Sibl irS hopes, though the f-i™ 

fZ^?£i£K£l :z ££ KAttefi 

dejected, yet relieved from its earlier and more intolerable s a « 
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of anguish; for virtuous resolution and manly disinterestedno.^s 
seldom fail to restore tranquillity oven where they cannot create 
happiness. He turned his thoughts with strong effort upon the 
means of discovering Burley, and the chance there was of 
extracting from him any knowledge which ho might possess 
favourable to her in whose cause he interested himself, and at 
length fonned the resolution of guiding himself by tho circum¬ 
stances in which lie might discover the object of his quest, 
trusting that, from Cuddle’s account of a schism betwixt Burley 
and his brethren of the Presbyterian persuasion, he might find 
him less rancorously disposed against Miss Bollenden, and 
inclined to exert the power which he assorted himself to possess 
over her fortunes, more favourably than heretofore. 

Noontide had passed away, when our traveller found himself 
in the neighbourhood of his decoasod uncle’s habitation of Miln- 
wood. It rose among glades and groves that were chequered 
with a thousand early recollections of joy and sorrow, anil made 
upon Morton that mournful impression, soft and affecting, yet 
withal soothing, which the sensitive mind usually receives from a 
return to the haunts of ehildhood and early youth, after having 
experienced the vicissitudes and tempests of public life. A 
strong desire came upon him to visit the house itself. 

“ Old Alison,” he thought, “ will not know nu\ more than the 
honest couple whom I saw yesterday. I may indulge my curiosity, 
and proceed on my journey, without her having any 'knowledge 
ol my existence. I think they said my uncle had bequeathed to 
her my family mansion. Well—be it so. I have enough to 
sorrow for, to enable me to dispense with lamenting such a dis¬ 
appointment as that; and yet methinks he has chosen an odd 
successor in my grumbling old dame, to a line of respectable, if 
not distinguished, ancestry. Let it bo as it may, I will visit the 
old mansion at least onco more.” 


nie house of Milnwood, oven in its best days, had nothing 
cheerful about it, but its gloom appeared to bn doubled under tho 
auspices of the old housekeeper. Everything, indeed, was in 
repair; there wore no slates deficient upon tho steep grev roof 
and no panes broken in the narrow windows. But tho crass in 
the court-yard looked as if the foot of man had not been there for 
years; the doors were carefully locked, aud that which admitted 
to the hall seemed to have been shut for a length of timo. since 
the spiders had fairly drawn their webs over tho door-way 
and the staples. Living sight or sound there was none, until 
after much knocking, Morton hoard tho little window, thron-h 
which it was nsual to reconnoitre visitors, open with much caution. 

^ A1 »son, puckered with some score of wrinkles, in 
addition to those with which it was furrowed when Morton loft 
Scotland, now presented itself, enveloped in a toy , from under 
the protection of which some of her grey tresses had escaped 
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in a manner inure picturesque than beautiful, while her shrill 
tremulous voice demanded the cause of the knocking. 

*• I wish to speak an instant with one Alison Wilson, who 
resides here,” said Henry. 

** She’s no at hame the day,” answered Mrs. Wilson, in propria 
penona, the state of whose head-dress, perhaps, inspired her with 
this direct mode of denying herself; “and ye are but a mislcar’d 
person to speer for her in sic a manner. Ye might hae had an M 
under your belt for Mistress Wilson of Milnwood.” 

“ 1 beg pardon,” said Morton, internally smiling at finding in 
old Ailie the same jealousy of disrespect which she used to exhibit 
upon former occasions—“ 1 beg pardon ;—I am but a stranger in 
this country, and have been so long abroad that I have almost 
forgotten my own language.” 

•• Did ye come true foreign parts? ” said Ailie; “ then mavbe 
ye may hae heard of a young geutIonian of this country that they 

ca’ Henry Morton ? ’* „ 

“ I have heard,” said Morton, “ of such a name in Dormany. 

“Then bide a wee bit where ye are, friend—or stay—gang round 
by the back o’ the house, and ye’ll find a laigh door; it’s on the 
latch, for it’s never barred till suuset. Ye’ll open't—and talc care 
ye dinna fa’ ower the tub, for the entry’s dark—and then yell 
turn to the right, and then ye ll baud straught forward, and ilion 
ye’ll turn to t he right again, and ye ll tnk heed o’the cellar stairs, 
and then ye’ll beat the door o’ tlm little kitchen—it s a the kitchen 
that’s at Milnwood now—and I'll come down t’ ye. and whate er 
ye wad say to Mistress Wilson ye may very safely tell it to me. 

A stranger might have had some difficulty, notwithstanding 
the minuteness of the directions supplied by Ailie. to mlot hnuselt 
in safety through the dark labyrinth of passages that led from the 
back-door to the little kitchen; but Henry was too well acquainted 
with the navigation of these straits to experience danger, either 
from the Scjlla which lurked on one side in shape ot a 
Imekiim tub. or the Charybdis which yawned on the other in the 
profundity of a vvin.lin- ccll»r-»tuir. His only.mpc.l.u.e.it .row 
from the snarling and vehement harking of a small cocking spaniel, 
„„oe his own property, but. which, unlike to the fath^A^ 
saw his master return from his wanderings without any symptom 

,>f '••Tlm'bttle dogs and all!” said Morton to himself, on being 
disowned by his former favourite.—“ I am so changed, that n» 
breathing creature that I have known and loved will now ackno 

led At'this moment he had reached the kitchen, and soon after the 
tread of Alison’s high heels, and the pat of the crutchdiancM cai.^ 

which served at once to prop and to S u,( . le tinned Lv some 
heard upon the stairs, an annunciation which continued ioi some 

time ere slie fairly reached the kitchen. 
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Korton bad, therefore, time to survey the slender preparations 
for housekeeping; which were now sufficient in the house of 
his ancestors. The tire, though coals aro plenty in that neigh¬ 
bourhood, was husbanded with tho closest attention to economy of 
fuel, and the small pipkin, in which was preparing tho dinner of 
the old woman and her inaid-of-all-work, a girl of twolve years 
old, intimated, by its thin and watery vapour, that Ailio hau not 
mended her clieor with her improved fortune. 

When she entered, tho head which nodded with 6olf-importanco 
—tho features in which an irritablo peevishness, acquired by 
habit and indulgence, strove with a temper naturally affectionate 
and good-natured— the coif—the apron—tho blue chocked gown, 
wore all those of old Ailio; but laced pinners, hastily put on to 
meet tho stranger, with some other trifling articlos of decoration, 
marked the difference between Mrs. Wilson, life-reutrix of Milu- 
wood, and the housekeeper of the late proprietor. 

“What were ye pleased to waut wi’ Mrs. Wilson, sir?—I am 
Mrs Wilson,” was her first address; for tho five minutes’ tiino 
which she had gained for tho business of tho toilette, entitled her, 
she conceived, to assume the full merit of her illustrious name 
and shine forth on her guest in unchastened splendour. Morton’s 
sensations, confounded between tho past and present, fairly con- 
fused him so much, that he would have had difficulty in answering 
her, even if he had known well what to say. But as ho had not 
determined what character he was to adopt while concealing tlmt 
which was properly his own, he had an additional reason for re¬ 
maining silent. Mrs. Wilson, in perplexity, and with somenppro- 
liousion, repeated hor question. 1 

“What were ye pleased to want wi’ me, sir?—Yo said yo ken’d 
Mr. Harry Morton ? ’’ J 

MortonTs ka’’* n ‘ a(lnm ’ ,> Ausworetl Heury; “ it was of one Silae 

Tho ol^woman’s countenance fell. 

,r.,“ ItW , a f h i father ’ t,,on ’ - vo kont °’’ thc brother o’ tho late 
Milnwood ? Yo ennua mind him abroad. I wad think ;—ho was 

noTs 1 ‘'“° USht F had br ° U e ht “• 

was fro “ l l n y ffttl, cr i learned to know Colonel Mofton.” 
said Henry,— of tho son I know littlo or nothing; rumour says 
I 10 died abroad on his passugo to Holland ” ^ 

• That’s °wer like to be true,” said the old woman with a 
sigh and mony a tear it’s cost my auld eon. His uncle poo? 
gentleman, just sough’d awa wi’ it iu his mouth. He had been 
giemg me preceeze directions anent the bread, and tlm wine and 
the brandy, at Ins burial, and how often it was to bo handed 
round the company—(for, dead or alive, he was a prudent, frugal 
l^ms-talang man), and then he said, said ho, ^Ailie’\L aye 
ca d me Aihe—we were auld acquaintance)—* Ailie, take ye care 
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and hand t no gear wet-i thogither; for the name of Morton of 
Milnwood’s gane out like tlie last sough of au auld sang.’ And 
sae he fell out o’ ae dwain into another, and ne’er spak a word 
mair. unless it were something we eon’dna niak out, about a dipped 
candle being gudo enough to see to dee wi*ho cou’d ne’er bide 
to see a moulded ane, and there was nne, by ill luck, on the table.’’ 

While Mrs. Wilson was thus detailing the last moments of 
the old miser, Morton was pressinglv engaged in diverting the 
assiduous curiosity of the dog, which, recovered from his first 
surprise, and combining former recollections, had, after much 
an tiffin 01 and examination, begun a course of capering and jump¬ 
ing upon the stranger which threatened every instant to betray 
him. At length, in the urgency of his impatience, Morton could 
not forbear exclaiming, in a tnue of hasty impatience, Down, 

Elpliin! down, sir ! ” . , ,, , , . , 

“Ye ken our dog's name,” said the old lady, struck with 

crreat and sudden surprise—“ ye ken our dog’s name and it s 

no a common ane. And the creature kens yon, Jtoo, s,| e eon- 

tinned, in a more agitated and shriller tone— God guide us. it a 

my Soeaying, the poor old woman threw herself around Mortons 
neck, clung to him, kissed him as if he had been actuaUy her 
child and wept for joy. There was no parrying the discovery, 
if he could have had the heart to attempt any further disgmse 
Ho returned the embrace with the most grateful warmth, and 

“"'TdoTndeed live, deer Ailie, to thank you for allI your kind- 
ness, past and present, and to rejoice that there is at least on 
friend to welcome mo to my native country. . ,,, 

his U face—Eh™ sirs I ye're sair altered, hinny ; your face is 
turned pale, and your een are sunken and your bonny^ 

p & m .shss 
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CHAPTER XL. 

-“ Aumcrlo that wn.». 

But that is gone for being Richonl’s friend ; 

And, madam, you must call him Rutland now.” 

Richard n. 

The scene of explanation was hastily removed from the littlo 
kitchen to Mrs. Wilson’s own matted room : the very saroo which 
she had occnpied as housekeeper, and which slio continued to 
retain. “It was,” she said, “bettor secured against sifting 
winds than the hall, which she had found dangerous toiler rheu¬ 
matisms. and it was more littiug for her use than the lato 
Milnwood’s apartment, honest man, which gave her sad 
thoughts; ” and as for the great, oak parlour, it was nover opened 
bnt to be aired, washed, nncl dusted, according to the invariable 
practice of the family, unless upon their most solemn festivals. 
In the matted room, therefore, they were settled, surrounded by 

{ nckle-pots and conserves of all kinds, which the ci-devant house¬ 
keeper continued to compound, out of mere habit, although 
neither she horsolf, nor any one else, ever partook of the comfits 
which she sd regularly prepared. 

Morton, adapting his narrative to the comprehension of his 
auditor, informed her briefly of the wreck of the vessel, and t ho 
loss of all hands, excepting two or threo common seamen, who 
had early secured the skiff, and were just putting off from the 
vessel when he leaped from the deck into their boat, and unex¬ 
pectedly, as well as contrary to their inclination, made himself 
partner of their voyage and of their safety. Landed at. Flushing, 
he was fortunate enough lo meet with an old officer who had been 
in service with his father. By his advice, ho shunned going 
immediately to the Hague, but forwarded his letters to the court, 
of the Stadtholder. “ Our Prince,” said the veteran, “ must as 
yet keep terms with his father-in-law, and with your King 
Charles; and to approach him in the character of a Scottish 
malcontent would render it imprudent for him to distinguish you 
by his favour. Wait, therefore, his orders, without forcing your¬ 
self on liis notice; observe the strictest prudence and retirement; 
assume for the present a different, name; slmn the company of 
tho British exiles; and, depend upon it, yon will not repent your 
prudence.” 

The old friend of Silas Morton argued justly. After a con¬ 
siderable time bad elapsed, the Prince of Orange, in a progress 
through the united States, came to the town where Morton, 
impatient at his situation and the incognito which he was obliged 
to observe, still continued, nevertheless, to be a resident. Ho 
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bad 

oxpi 


an hour of private interview assigned, in which the prince 
*. M wessed himself highly pleased with his intelligence, his pru- 
deuce, and the liberal view which he seemed to take of the factions 
of his native country, their motives and their purposes. 

“ I would gladly,” 6aid William, “ attach you to my own 
person, but that cannot be without living offence in England. 
But 1 will do as much for you, as well out of respect for the seu- 
tiiueuts you have expressed, as for the recommendations you have 
brought me. Here is a commission in a Swiss regiment at 
present in garrison in a distant province, where you will meet few 
or none of your countrymen. Continue to be Captain Melville, 
and let the name of Mortou sleep till better days.” 

“Thus began my fortune,” continued Morton;—“and my 
services have, on various occasions, been distinguished by his 
Royal Highness, until the moment that brought him to Britain 
as our political deliverer. His commands must excuse my silence 
to my lew friends in Scotland; and I wonder not at the report of 
my death, considering the wreck of the vessel, and that 1 found 
no occasion to use the letters of exchange with which I was fur¬ 
nished by the liberality of some of them—a circumstance which 
must have confirmed the belief that I had perished.” 

“ But, dear hinny,” asked Mrs. Wilson, “ did ye find nae Scotch 
body at the Prince of Oranger’s court that ken’d ye? I wad hae 
thought Morton o’ Milnwood was keu’d a’ through the country.” 

“ I was purposely engaged in distant service,” said Morton, 
“ until a period when few, without as deep and kind a motive of 
interest as yours, Ailie, would have known the stripling Morton 
in Major-General Melville.” 

“ Malville was your mother’s name, said Mrs. Wilson ; out; 
Morton sounds far bonnier in my auhl lugs. And when yc tak 
up the lairdship, ye maun tak the auld uamo and designation 

am uko to be in no haste to do either the one or the other, 
Ailie, for I have some reasons for the present to conceal mv being 
alive from every one hut you; and as for the lairdship of Miln- 

wood, it is in as jfood hands.” . 

“ As gude hands, hinny ! ” re-echoed Ailie; “ I m hopefu you 
are no meaning mine? The rents and the lands are but a sair 
fash to me. And I’m ower failed to tak a helpmate, though 


iasn ici iiitj. /x 11 * * j. a** ~ . * . i 

Wvlie .Maetriekit. the writer was very pressing, and spak very 
civilly * but I’m ower auld a cat to draw that strae before me- 
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than puir auld Milnwood that’s gano; and, indeed, I would 
approve o’ your eating butcher-meat inaybo as aften as three 
times a-wcet—it keeps the wind out o’ the stamack.” 

“We will talk of all this another time,” said Morton, sur¬ 
prised at the generosity upon a large scale which mingled iu 
Ailie’s thoughts and actions with habitual and sordid parsimony, 
and at the odd contrast between her love of saving and indiffer¬ 
ence to self-acquisition. “ You must know,” ho continued, “that 
I am in this country only for a few days on some special business 
of importance to the Government, and therefore, Ailie, not a word 
of having seon me. At some other time I will acquaint you fully 
with my motives and intentions.” 

“ E en be it sae, my jo,” replied Ailie;—“ I cnn keep a 
secret like my neighbours; and wecl auld Milnwood kon’rl it, 
honest man, for he tauld me whore lie keepit his gear, and that’s 
what maist folk like to line ns private as possibly may bo.—But 
come awa wi’ me, hiuuy, till 1 show ye the oak parlour how 
grandly it’s keepit, just as if ye had been expected hamo every 
day—I loot naebody sort it but iny ain hands. It was a kind o’ 
divertisement to me, though whiles the tear wan into my ee, and 
I said to mysell, what needs I fash wi’ grates, and carpets, and 
cushions, and the mueklo brass candlesticks, ony mair? for 
they’ll ne’er come hamo that aught it rightfully.” 

With these words she hauled him away to this sanctum sanc¬ 
torum, the scrubbing and cleaning whereof was her daily employ¬ 
ment, as its high state of good order constituted the very pride of 
her heart. Morton, as he followed her into the room, underwent 
a rebuke for not “ dighting his shune,” which showed that Ailie 
had not relinquished her habits of authority. On entering the 
oak-parlour, he could not but recollect the feelings of solemn awe 
with which, when a boy, he had been affected at lvis occasional 
and rare admission to an apartment which he then supposed had 
not its equal save in the halls of princes. It may be readily 
supposed that the worked-worsted chairs, with their short ebony 
legs and long upright backs, had lost much of their influence 
over Ins mind: that tlie large brass and irons seemed diminished 
m splendour ; that the green worsted tapostry appeared no 
mas erpiece of the Arms loom ; and that the room looked, on the 
whole dark gloomy and disconsolate. Yet there were two 

objects The counterfeit presentment of two brothers,” which 

dissimilar as those described by Hamlet, affected his mind with 
a variety of sensations. One full-length portrait represented 
his father in complete armonr, with a countenance indicating 
his masculine and determined character; and the other set forth 

V< t“ d look ' n £ “ ^ to were Earned 

of the painfer ^’ th ° Ugh entire1 ^ 1U(1 ebted for it to the liberality 

“ It was an idle fancy,” Ailie said, “ to dress the honest auld 
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man in time expensive fal-laUs that he ne’er wore in his life, 
instead o’ his douce Raploch grey, and his hand wi’ the narrow 

IM | ««*| ll <r . 

^ln private, Morton could not help being much of her opinion ; 
for anything approaching to the dress of a gentleman sate as ill 
on the ungainly person of his relative as an open or generous 
expression would have done on his mean and money-making 
features. He now extricated himself from Ailieto visit some of 
hi> haunts in the neighbouring wood, while her own hands made 
an addition to the dinner she was preparing—an incident no other¬ 
wise remarkable than as it cost the life of a fowl, which, for any 
event of less importance than the arrival of Henry Morton, might 
have cackled on to a good old age, ere A die could have been 
guilty of the extravagance of killing and dressing it. The meal 
was seasoned by talk of old times, and by the plans which Ailie 
laid out. for futurity, in which she assigned her young master all 
the prudential habits of her old one, and planned out the (lexfe¬ 
rity with which she was to exercise her duty as governan e. 
Morton let the old woman enjoy her day-dreams and cas o- 
building during moments of such pleasure, and deferred, till some 
fitter occasion, the communication of his purpose again to return 

and spend his life upon the Continent. 

His next care was to lay aside his military dress, which li 
considered likelv to render more difficult his researches after 
Burley He exchanged it for a grey doublet and cloak, tormei \ 

hisusLl attire at Milnwood, au3 which Mrs W|Umjpr«^ 
from a chest of walnut-tree, wherein -she had laid them aside 
without forgetting carefully to brush and air them from time t 
time. Morton retained his sword and hre-arms, without 
few persons travelled in those unsettled times. Whini »» 
appeared iii his new attire, Mrs. Wilson was ftrst thankful 
“Mint they fitted him sao decently, since, though he was uae 
fatter, yet he looked mair mauly than when 1m was tain Irae 

ttss a ^: 1 tzstx *= 

“* "ifLiXth^nkindness of it, Ailie, hut it must ho so ; and 
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that was the reason that I attempted to conceal myself from 
you, as I suspected you would not let me part from you so 
easily.” 

“ But wliar are ye gaun, then P ” said Ailie, once more. 
“ Saw e’er mortal e’en the like o’ you, just to come ae moment, 
aud flee awa like an arrow out of a bow the noistP” 

“ I must go down,” replied Morton, “ to Niol Blano tho 
Piper’s How ft'; ho can give me a bed, I suppose ? ” 

“ A bed ?—I’so warrant can ho,” replied Ailie, “ and gar ye 
pay weel for’t into tho bargain. Laddie, 1 daresay ye liae lost 
your wits in time foreign parts, to gang and gio Biller for u 
supper and a bed, and might hao baith for naething, and thanks 
t’ ye for accepting them.” 

“ I assure you. Ailie,” said Mortou, desirous to silence her 
remonstrances, “that this is a business of great imnortanee, 
in which I may bo a great gainer, and cannot possibly bo a 
loser.” 

”1 dinna soo how that can bo, if you begin by gieing maybe 
the feck o’ twal shillings Scots for your supper; but young folks 
are aye venturesome, and think to get siller that way. My puir 
an Id master took a surer gate; and never parted wi’ it when lie 
had ones gotten’t.” 

Porsevering in his desperate resolution, Morton took leave of 
Ailie, and mounted his horse to proceed to the little town, after 
exacting a solemn promise that she would conceal his rot urn 
until she again saw or heard from him. 

“ I am not very extravagant,” was bis natural reflection, as 
he trotted slowly towards the town ;—“ but were Ailie aud 1 to 



CHAPTER XLI. 

---Where’s the iolly host 

You told me of P ’T lias been my custom ever 
To parley with mine host.”— lover's Trugress. 


Morton reached the borough town without meeting with any 
remarkable adventure, and alighted at the little inn. It had 
occurred to him more than once, while upon his journey, that his 
resumption of tho dress which he hud worn while a youth, 
although favourable to his views in other respects, might render 
it more difficult for him to remain incognito. But a few years 
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of ca npaigns and wandering had so changed his appearance, that 
he liad great confidence that in the grown man, whose brows 
exhibited the traces of resolution and considerate thought, none 
would recognise the raw and bashful stripling who won the game 
of the popinjay. The only chance was. that here and there some 
whig, whom he had led to battle, might remember the Captain 
of the Milnwood Marksmen ; but the risk,if there was any, could 
not be guarded against. 

The Howff seemed full and frequented as if possessed of all 
its old celebrity. The person and demeanour of Niel Blaue, 
more fat and less civil than of yore, intimated that he had 
inereased ns well in purse as in corpulence; for in Scotland, a 
landlord’s complaisance for his guests decreases in exact propor¬ 
tion to his rise in the world. His daughter had acquired the air 
of a dexterous bar-maid, undisturbed by the circumstances of 
love and war, so apt to perplex her in the exercise of her vocation. 
Both showed Morton the degree of attention which could have 
been expected by a stranger travelling without attendants, at a 
time when they were particularly the badges of distinction. He 
took upon himself exactly the character his appearance presented 
—went to the stable and saw his horse accommodated—then 
returned to the house, and seating himself in the public room 
(for to request one to himself would, in those days, have been 
thought an overweening degree of conceit), he found himself in 
the very apartment in which he had some years before celebrated 
his victory at the game of the popinjay, a jocular preferment 
which led to so many serious consequences. . , 

Ho felt himself, as may well bo supposed, a much changed 
man since that festivity; and yet, to look around him, the groups 
assembled in the Howff seemed not dissimilar to those winch the 
same scene had formerly presented. Two or three burghers 
husbanded their “dribbles o’ brandy; ” two or three dragoons 
lounged over their muddy ale, and cursed the inactive times that 
allowed them no better cheer. Their Cornet did not. 
play at back-gammon with the curate in his cassock, but he di auk 
ft little modicum of aqua mirabdi* with the grey-chmked 
Presbyterian minister. The scene was another, and yet the 
same,^differing only in persons, but corresponding in general 

character ^ q£ (ho wor l,l wax or wane as it will,” Mortoii 

thought, os l.o looked nround him, “enough will be found to . 
4 i lft Places which chance renders vacant; and, in the usn .11 
occupations and amusements of life, human beings wi 1 suciecj 
eachOther, as leaves upon the same tree with the same individual 

.liffomnco and the same general resemblance. . . , 

Aft . pacing a few minutes, Morton, whose experience had 
„,,„d,t him l o readiest mode of securing attention, ordered a 
d f et, and, as the smiling landlord appeared with the 
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pewter measure foaming fresh from the tap (for bottling wine was 
not then in fashion), he asked him to sit down and take a share 
of the good cheer. This invitation was peculiarly acceptable to 
Niel Blane, who, if he did not positively expect it from every 
guest not provided with hotter company, yet received it from 
many, and was not a whit abashed or surprised at the summons. 
He 6at down, along with his guest in a secluded nook, near the 
chimney; and while ho received encouragement to drink by far 
the greator share of the liquor before thorn, ho entered at length, 
as a part of his expected functions, upon the nows of the country 
—the births, deaths, and marriages—tho change of property— 
fclio downfall of old families, and tho rise of new. But politics, now 
the fertile source of eloquence, miuo host did not caro to mingle in 
his theme; and it was only in answer to a question of Morton, that 
ho replied with an air of indifference, "Uni ! ay! wo aye lmo 
sodgers amang us, mair or less. There’s a whecn German horse 
down at Glasgow yonder; they ca’ their commander Wittybodv, 
or some sic name, though lie’s as grave and grewsomo an nuld 
Dutchman as e’er I saw.” 

“ Wittcnbold, perhaps ? ” said Morton; “ an old man, with groy 
hair and short black moustaches—speaks seldom ? ” 

"And smokes for ever,” replied Niel Blane. "I see your honour 
kens the man. Ho may bo a very gudo man too, for audit I see, 
that is, considering ho is a sodger and a Dutchman; but if ho 
were ten generals, and as mony Wittybodics, he has nao skill in 
the pipes; ho gor’d me stop in the middle of Torphichon’s Rant, 
tho best piece o’ music that ever bag gao wind to. 

“ But these fellows,” said Morton, glancing his eye towards 
the soldiers that were in tho apartment, " aro not of his 
corps P ” 

“ Na, 11 a, those are Scotch dragoons,” said mine host—“ our ain 
auld caterpillars; these wero Claver’se's lads a while syne, anil 
wad bo again, maybe, if ho had tho lang ton in his hand/* 

" Is there not a report of his death ? ” inquired Morton. 

" Troth is there, ’ said tho laudlord; " your honour is right— 

there is sic a fleeing rumour; but, in mypuir opinion, it’s lung or 

the deil die. I wad hao the folks hero look to themsclls. If lm 

makes an outbreak, he'll bo doun frae the hielands or I could 

drink this glass—and wharo arc they then ? A’ time hell-rakers 

o dragoons wad be at his whistlo in a moment. Nao doubt thoy’ro 

Willie’s men e’en now, as they were James’s a while syne, and 

reason good—they fight for their pay; what else hao they to fight 

for ? They hae neither lands nor houses, I trow. There’s ae 

gude tiling o’ tho change, or tho Revolution, as they ca’ it— 

folks may speak out afore time birkies now, and une fear o’ being 

hauled awa to the "uard-house, or having the thumikius screwed 

on your finger-ends, just as I wad drive tho screw through a 
cork. n 
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There was a little pause, when Morton, feeling confident in 
the pr'"ress he hud made in mine host’s familiarity, asked, though 
w itl» the hesitation proper to oue who puts a question oil the 
answer to which rests something of importance, “ Whether 
Blaue knew a woman in that neighbourhood, called Elizabeth 

Maclnre ? ” 

“ Whether I ken Bessie Maclure ? answered the landlord, 
with a landlord’s laugh—“ How can I but ken my ain wife’s- 
(haly be her rest!)—my ain wife’s first gudeman s sister, Bessie 
Maclure? An honest wife she is, but sair she’s been trysted 
wi* misfortunes—the loss o’ twa decent lads o’ sons, in the time 0 
the persecution, as they ca’ it now-a-days; and doucely and 
decently slie has borne her burden, blaming nano, and condemning 
mine. If there’s an honest woman in the world, it. s Bessie Maclure. 
And to lose her twa sous, as I was saying, and to hae dragoons 
clinked down on her for a month bypast—for, be whig or tory 
uppermost, they aye quarter thae loons on victuallers—to lose, as 

“ This woman keeps an inn, then? ” interrupted Morton. 

“ A public, in a puir way,” replied Blaue, looking round at his 
own superior accommodations--a sour browst o sma ale that 
“he sells to folk that ere ower drouthy wi’ travel to be nice; but 
naethiiig to ca a stirring trade or a thriving change-house. 

“ Ciin you get me a guide there ? ” said Morton. 

- YourTioimur will rest here a’ the night ?-ve’l hardly g° 

neeoininodntionftt Bessie’s,” said Niel, whose regard for hisdeetastd 

wife’s relative by no means extended to sending company from ms 

°' V " There U a friend,” answered Morton, “ whom Iam toi^mect 
with there, and I only called here to take a stirrup-cup and inquire 

"'"•Tour honour had better,” answered the l^rd, with ‘he 
perseverance of his calling, “ send some ane to warn jour fne 

““'i “tell ^om landlord,” answered Morton impatiently, ”h,at 

will not serve my purpose; I must go straigh 

Machine's house, and I desire yon to jeiw »' ^a N j e l Blanc, 

•‘ Aweel. sir, ye’ll choose for j'oursell, to be sure, s«d« { 
somewhat disconcerted; “ but deil sH®) were* bound for 
doun the water for twa mile or sae 1 J disjasked-lookiug 
MUnwood House, and then tak the first biok 3 ash-troe 

road that makes for the h.lls-ye U ken t by * ^ ^. ftml 
that stands at the side o a bum ] Maclure’s public, 

then travel out the path-ye la,ig Scots 

for deil another house or banld is on e 

miles, and that s worth twenty E g • . „t my wife’s 

would think o’ gam. out o’ my hat a frie/d gets.” 

•rude sister is a decent woman, and its no lost tnaim b 
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Morton accordingly paid his reckoning, and departed. Tlu* 
sunset of the summer day placed him at the ash-tree, where the 
path led np towards the moors. 

‘ “ Here,” he said to himself, - my misfortunes commenced ; for 

just here, when Burley and I wore about to separate on the first, 
night we ever met, he was alarmed by the intelligence that the 
passes were secured by soldiers lying in wait for him. . Beneath 
that very ash sate the old woman who apprised him of his danger. 
How strange that my whole fortunes should have become insepar¬ 
ably interwoven with that man’s, without anything more on my 
part than tho discharge of an ordinary duty ot humanity ! Would 
to Heaven it were possible I could find my humble quiet and 
tranquillity of mind, txpon the spot where I lost thorn ! ” 

Thus arranging his reductions betwixt speech and thought, 
he turned his horse’s head up the path. 

Evening lowered around him as ho advanced up tho narrow 
dell which had once been a wood, but was now a ravine divested 
of trees, unless where a few, from their inaccessible situation on 
the edge of precipitous banks, or clinging among rocks and huge 
stones, defied the invasion of men and of cattle, like the scattered 
tribes of a conquered country, driven to take refuge in tho 
barren strength of its mountains. These too, wasted anu decayed, 
seemed rather to exist than to flourish, and only served to indi¬ 
cate what the landscape had once been. But tho stream brawled 
down among them in all its freshness and vivacity, giving the 
life and animation which a mountain rivulet alone can confer on 
the barest and most savage scenes, uml which tho inhabitants of 
such a country miss when gazing even upon the tranquil winding 
of a majestic stream through plains of fertility, and besido 
palaces of splendour. The track of tho road followed the course 
of the brook, which was now visible, and now only to be distin¬ 
guished by its brawling hoard among the stones, or in the clefts 
of the rock, that occasionally interrupted its course. 

“ Murnmrer that thou art,” said Morton, in the enthusiasm 
of his reverie—“ why chafe with the rocks that stop thy course 
for a moment ? There is a sea to receive thee in its bosom; and 
there is an eternity for man when his fretful and hasty course 
through the vale of time shall be ceased and over. What thy 
petty fuming is to tho deep and vast billows of a shoreless ocean, 
are our cares, hopes, fears, joys, and sorrows, to the objects 
which must occupy us through the awful and boundless succession 
of ages! ” 

Thus moralising, onr traveller passed on till the dell opened, 
and tho banks, receding from the orook, left a little green vale, 
exhibiting a croft, or small field, on which some corn was grow¬ 
ing, and a cottage, whose walls wore not above five feet high, and 
whoso thatched roof, green with moisture, age, house-leek, and 
grass, had in some places suffered damage from the encroaclmieut 
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of two cows, whose appetite this appearance of verdure had 
diverted from their more legitimate pasture. An ill-spelt and 
worse-written inscription intimated to the traveller that he 
might hero find refreshment for man and horse—no unacceptable 
intimation, rude as the hut appeared to be, considering the wild 
path he had trod in approaching it, and the high and waste 
mountains which rose in desolate dignity behind this humble 
asylum. 

“ It must indeed have been,” thought Morton, “ in some such 
spot as this, that Burley was likely to find a congenial con¬ 
fidant.” 

As he approached, he observed the good dame of the house 
herself, seated by the door; she had hitherto been concealed 
from him by a huge alder bush. 

“ Good evening, mother,” said the traveller—“ Your name is 
Mistress Haelurc ? ” 

“ Elizabeth Macluro, sir, a poor widow,” was the reply. 

“ Can you lodge a stranger for a night ? ” 

‘‘I can, sir, if ho will bo pleased with the widow’s cake and 
the widow’s cruize.” 

“ I have been a soldier, good dame,” answered Morton, “ and 
nothing can come amiss to me in the way of entertainment.” 

“ A sodger, sir ? ” said the old woman, with a sigh. “ God 
send ye a better trade ! ” 

“ It is believed to be an honourable profession, my good damo. 
I hope you do not think the worse of me for having belonged to 

it y ” 

‘‘I judge no one, sir,” replied the woman, “ and your voice 
sounds like that of a civil gentleman; but I hae witnessed sae 
mueklo ill wi’ sodgering in tliis puir land, that I am e’en content 
that. I can see nae mail* o’t wi’ these sightless organs.” 

As she spoke thus, Morton observed tnat she was blind. 

“ Shall I not be troublesome to you, my good damo ? ” said 
he, compassionately; “ your infirmity seems ill calculated for 
your profession.” 

“ Na, sir,” answered the old woman ; “ I can gang about the 
house readily eueugh; and I hae a bit lassie to help me, and the 
dragoon lads will look after your horse when they come hnme 
frao their patrol, for a sma’ matter; they are civiller now than 
lung syne.” 

Upon these assurances, Morton alighted. 

“ Peo-gy, my bonny bird,” continued the hostess, addressing 
a little girl’ of twelve years old, who had by this time appeared, 
tak the gentleman’s horse to the stable, and slack his girths, 
and tak aff the bridle, and shake down a lock o’ bay before him, 
till the dragoons come back.—Come this way, sir,” sho continued ; 

» ye’ll find my house clean, though it’s a puir ano. 

Morton followed her into the cottage accordingly. 
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CHAPTER XLU. 

" Thou out and 6pake the mild mother, 

And fust hor tears did fa’— 

' Ye wadna bo warn’d, my son Johaic, 

Frao the huuting to bide awa ! ’ ” Old ft.,Had. 

When he entered the eottago, Morton perceived tlmt the old 
hostess hud spoken truth. The inside of the hut belied its out¬ 
ward appearance, and was neat, and even comfortable, especially 
the inner apartment, in which the hostess informed her guest 
that he was to sup and sleep. Refreshments were placed before 
him, such as the little inn afforded ; and, though ne had small 
occasion for them, ho accepted the offer, as the means of main¬ 
taining some discourse with the landlady. Notwithstanding her 
blinduoss, she was assiduous in hor attendance, and seemed, by a 
6ort of instinct, to find her way to what she wanted. 

“ Have you no one but this pretty little girl to assist you in 
waiting on your guests ? ” was the natural question. 

“ None, sir,” replied his old hostess; “ 1 dwell alone, liko the 
widow of Zarephath. Few guests come to this puir place; and 
I haena custom enough to hire servants. I lmd anes twa fine 
sons that lookit after a’ thing—But God gives and takes away— 
His name be praised! ” she continued, turning her clouded oyes 
towards Heaven—“ I was anes better off, that is, warldly speak¬ 
ing, even since I lost them; but that was before this last 
change.” 

“Indeed!” said Morton; “and yet you are a Presbyterian, 
my good mother ?” 

“ 1 ara * sir—praised be the light that showod mo the right 
way! ” replied the landlady. 

“ Then, 1 shoidd have thought,” continued the guost, “ the 
Revolution would have brought you uothiug but good.” 

“If,” said the old woman, “ it has brought the land gude, and 
freedom of worship to tender consciouces, it’s little matter what 
it has brought to a puir bhnd worm like me.” 

. . “ Still,” replied Morton, “ I cannot see how it could possibly 
injure you. 1 J 

‘‘ It s a -^ Ug st «ry, sir,” answered his hostess, with a sigh. 

But ae night, sax weeks or thereby afore Bothwell Brigg a 
young gentleman stopped at this puir cottage, stiff and bloody 
with wounds, pale and dune out wV riding, and his horse sao 
weary he conldna drag ae foot after the other, and his foes were 
close alnnt him, and he was ane o’ our oncmies—What could I 
do, sir ?—You that’s a sodger will think me but a silly uuld wife 
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— hut I fed him. and relieved him. ami keepit him hidden till the 
pursuit, was mver.” 

“ And who,” said Morton, “ dares disapprove of your having 
done so ? ” 

“I keiina,” answered the blind woman—I gat. ill-will about 
it aniaiig some o’our aiu folk. They said I should hao been to 
him what Jnel was to Siscra—But weel 1 wot I had nao divine 
command to shed blood, and to save it was baitli like a woman and 
a Christian. And then they said I wanted natural affection, to 
relieve ano that belanged to the band that murdered my twa 
sons.” 


“ That murdered your two sons ? ” 

“ Ay, sir: though maybe ye’ll gie their deaths another name. 
— The tone fell wi’ sword in hand, fighting for a broken national 
Covenant; the tother—O, they took him and shot him dead on 
the green before his mother’s face! My auld ecu dazzled when 
the shots were looten off, and, to my thought, they waxed weaker 
and weaker ever since that weary day—and sorrow, and heart¬ 
break, and tears that would not be dried, might help on tho 
disorder. But, alas! betraying Lord Evandalo’s young blood to 
his enemies’ sword wad ne'er hue brought my Niniau and Johnie 
alive again.” 

“ Lord Evandalo ! ” said Morton, in surprise ;—“ Was it Lord 


Evandale whose life you saved ? ” 

In troth, oven his,” she replied. “ And kind he was to mo 
after, and gae me a cow and call, malt, meal, and siller, and nano 
durst steer me when he was in power. But we live on an outside 
bit of Tillietudlem land, and the estate was sail* plea’d between 
Leddy Margaret Bellenden and the present Laird, Basil Ohfniit, 
and Lord Evandale backed the auld leddy for love o her 
daughter Miss Edith, as the country said, ano o’ the best and 
bonniest lasses in Scotland. But they behuved to gie way, and 
Basil gat the Castle and land, and on the back o that Mine t he 

Revolution, and wha to turn coat faster than the laird .-' for he 
said he had been a true whig a’ the time, and turned papist only 
for fashion’s sake. And then he got favour, and LordBvandale a 
head was under water; for ho was ower proud and1 maufu to 
bend to every blast o' wind, though uiony a one may ken « «l 
as me, that be his ain principles as hey might. he was nao ^ 
friend to our folk when he could protect us, and far k u 
Basil Olifant, that aye keepit the cobble head doun tlm stream. 

But he was set by and ill looked on, and is „ him 

and then Basil, wha’s a revengefu man, set^s^Wthe auld 
in a’ shapes, and especially by oppressing despoihug the a 

blind wiLv, Bessie Maclure. tmit saved LordjE^aiirniles^life, 

te h“rs * word frae me about 

the 'emngmykfe for rent or e'er it was doe, or the pairing the 
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dragoons on me when the country's quiet, or uiiything else that 
will vex liiin. 1 ran bear my ain burden patioutly, and warld'a 
loss is the least part o’t.” 

Astonished and interested at this picture of patient, grateful, 
and high-minded resignation. Morton could not help bestowing 
an execration upon the poor-spirited rascal who had taken such a 
dastardly course of vengeance. 

“ Dinna curse him, sir.” said the old woman; “ I havo heard 
a good man say, that a curse was like a stone flung up to the 
heavens, and maist like to return on the head that sent it. But 
if ye ken Lord Evamlale, hid him look to himsell, for I hear 
strange words pass at ween the sodgers that are lying here, and 
his name is often mentioned; and the tano o’ them has been 
twice up at Tillietudlem. Ho’s a kind of favourite wi’ tho Laird, 
though lie was in former times ano o’ the maist cruel oppressors 
everrade through a country (out-taken Sergeant Bothwcll)— 
they ca’ him Iuglis.” 1 

“ I have the deepest interest in Lord Evandalo's safety,” 
said Morton; “ and you may depend on my finding some 
mode to apprise him of these suspicious circumstances:—• 
and, in return, my good friend, will you indulge mo with 
another question? Do you know anything of Quintin Market I 
of Irongray ? ” 

“Do I Know whom ? " echoed tho blind woman, in a tone of 
great surprise and alarm. 

“ Quintin Mackell of Irongray,” repented Morton;—“isthere 
anything so alarraiug in the sound of that name ? ” 

“ Na, na,” answered the woman, with hesitation; “ but to hear 
him asked after by a stranger and a sodger—Gudo protect, us ! 
what mischief is to come next ? ” 

“ None by my means, I assure von,” said Morton ; “ I lie sub¬ 
ject of my inquiry has nothing to fear from me, if, ns I suppose, 
this Quintin Mackell is the same with John Bal-” 

“ Do not mention his name,” said tho widow, pressing his lips 
with her fingers. “ I seo you havo liis secret and his mss-word, 
and I’ll be free wi’ you. But, for God’s sake, speak lound and 
low. In the name of Heaven, I trust ye seek him not to his hurt! 
—Ye said ye were a sodger ? ” 

“ I said truly; but one ho has nothing to fear from. I com¬ 
manded a party at Bothwell Bridge.” 

“ Indeed P ” said the woman. “ And verily there is something 
in your voice I can trust. Ye speak prompt and readily, and 
like an honest man.” 

“ I trust I am so,” said Morton. 

“ But nae displeasure to you, sir; in thae waofn’ times,” con¬ 
tinued Mrs, Maclure, “ the hand of brother is against brother, 


1 See Note Y.— Inglia. 
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and he fears as mickle almaist frae this Government as e’er he 
did frae the anld persecutors.” 

“ Indeed ? ” said Morton, in a tone of inquiry; “ I was not 
aware of that. But I am only just now returned from abroad.” 

“ I'll tell ye,” said the blind woman, first assuming an attitude 
of listening, that showed how effectually her powers of collect¬ 
ing intelligence had been transferred from the eye to the car ; 
for, instead of casting a glance of circumspection around, she 
stooped her face, and turned her head slowly around, in 6uch a 
manner as to ensure that there was not the slightest sound stir¬ 
ring in the neighbourhood, and then continued—“ Til tell ye. 
Te ken how he has laboured to raise up again the Covenant, 
burned, broken, and buried in the hard hearts and selfish devices 
of this stubborn people. Now, when ho went to Holland, far 
from the countenance and thanks of the great, and the comfort¬ 
able fellowship of the godly, both whilk he was in right to expect, 
the Prince of Orange wad show him no favour, and the ministers 
no godly communion. This was hard to bide for ane that had 
suffered and done mickle—ower mickle, it may be—bnt why suld 
I be a judge ? He came back to me and to the auld place o’ 
refuge that had often received him in his distresses, mair especi¬ 
ally before the great day of victory at Drumclog, for I sail ne’er 
forget how he was beudin hither of a’ nights in the year on that 
e’ening after the play when young Milnwood wan the popinjay ; 
but I warned him off for that time.” 

“What!” exclaimed Morton, “it was you that sat in your 
red cloak by the high-road, and told him there was a lion in the 

path?” , „ 

“ In the namo of Heaven ! wha are yo ? ” said the old woman, 

breaking off her narrative in astonishment. ‘‘But be ye wha yo 
may,” she continued, resuming it with tranquillity, “ye can ken 
naething waur o’ me than that I hae been willing to save the Iifo 
o’ friend and foe.” 

“ I know no ill of you, Mrs. Maclure, and I mean no ill by you 
—I only wished to show you that I know so much of this person s 
affairs, that I might be safely entrusted with the rest. Proceed, 

if you please, in your narrative.” . ., ... 1 

“ There is a strange command in your voice, said the oiiua 
woman. “ though its tones are sweet. I have little niair to say. 
The Stuarts hae been dethroned, and William and Mary reign in 
their stead—but nae mair word of the Covenant than if it were a 
dead letter. They hae taen the indulged clergy, and an Brastian 
General Assembly of the mice pure and triumphant Kirk of &co - 
land, even into their very arms and bosoms. Our laitnm 
champions o’ the testimony agree e’en waur wi this than wi tiio 
open tyranny and apostacy of the persecuting times; for souls 
aro hardened and deadened, and the months oi fa>tmg multitudes 
are crammed wi’ fizzeuless bran instead of the sweet woid m 
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Reason; aiul ninny a hungry, starving creature, when he aits 
down on a Sunday forenoon to get something that mi^ht warm 
him to the great work, has a dry clatter o’ morality driven about 
his lugs, and-” 

" In short,” said Morton, desirous to stop a discussion which 
the good old woman, as enthusiastically attached to her religious 
profession as to the duties of humanity, might, probably have 
indulged longer—“ In short, you nro not disposed to acquiesce in 
this new government, and Burley is of tho same opinion ? ” 

“ Many of our brethren, sir. are of belief we fought for the 
Covenant, and fasted, and prayed, and suffered for that grand 
national league, and now we are like neither to seo nor hear tell 
of that which we suffered, and fought, and fasted, and prayed 
for. Andanosit was thought something might bo made by 
briugiug back the auld family on a new bargain and a new 
bottom, ns, after a’, when King James went awn, I understand 
the great quarrel of the English against him was in behalf of 
seven unhallowed prelates; and sae, though ae part of our peoplo 
were free to join wi’ the presont model, aud levied an armed 
regiment under tho Yerl of Angus; yet our honest friend, and 
others that stude up for purity of doctrine and freedom of 
conscience, were determined to hear the breath o’ tho Jacobites 
before they took part again them, fearing to fa’ to the ground 
like a wall built with uuslaked mortar, or from sitting between 
twa stools.” 

“ They chose an odd quarter,” said Morten, “ from which to 
expect freedom of conscience aud purity of doctrine.” 

. * P* ^ ear sir - * said the landlady, “the natural day-spring 
rises m the east, but the spiritual day-spring may rise in tho north 
for what we blinded mortals ken.” 

“ And Burley went to the north to seek it ? ” replied the 
guest. 1 

“ Truly, ay, sir; aud he saw Claver’se himsell, that tliev ca’ 
Dundee now.” 3 

“ What! ’ exclaimed Morton, in amazement; “ I would liavo 

sworn that meeting would have been the last of one of their 
lives. 


, r i* a * ” a :, 8,r r in , t r oub l°d tiraes - «s I understand,” said Mrs. 
Maclure, there s sudden changes—Montgomery, and Ferguson, 

and mony aue mnir that were King James’s greatest faes, are on 

his side now. Clavcr so spake our friend fair, aud sent, him to 

consult with Lord Evaudale. But then there was a broak-ofT, 

tor Lord Evaudalo wadna look at, hear, or speak wi’ him; and 

now hesaneswud and aye waur, and roars for revenge again 

Lord Evandale and will hear nought of anything but bum and 

slay—and, O, time starts o passion !—they unsettle his mind, and 
gie the enemy sair advantages.” 

“ The enemy! ” said Morton—“ What enemy P ” 
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“ What enemy ? Are ye acquainted familiarly wi’ Jolin Bal. 
four o’ Burley, and dinna keu that he has had sair aud frequent 
combats to sustain against the Evil One? Did ye ever see him 
alone but the Bible was in his hand, aud the drawn sword on his 
knee? did ye never sleep in the same room wi’ him, and hear 
him strive in his dreams with the delusions of Satan ? O, ye ken 
little o’ him. if ye have seen him only in fair daylight, for nae 
man can put the face npon his doleful visits and strifes that lie 
can do. X hae seen him, after sic a strife of agony, tremble, tliat 
an infant might hae held him, while the hair on his brow was 
drapping as fast as ever my puir thatched roof did in a heavy 
rain. ’ 


As she spoke, Morton began to recollect, the appearance of 
Burley during his sleep in the hay-loft at Milnwood, the report 
of Cuddie that his senses had become impaired, and some whis¬ 
pers current among the Camerouians, who boasted frequcutlyof 
Burley’s soul.exercises, and his strifes with the foul fieuu; which 
several circumstances led him to conclude that this man himself 
was a victim to those delusions, though his mind, naturally acute 
and forcible, not only disguised his superstition from those in 
whose opinion it might have discredited his judgment, hut by 
exerting such a force as is said to be proper to those afflicted with 
epilepsy, could postpone the fits which it occasioned until he was 
either treed from superintendence, or surrounded by such as held 
him more highly on account of these visitations. It was natural 
to suppose, and could easily be inferred from the narrative of 
Mrs. Maclure, that disappointed ambition, wrecked hopes, ancl 
the downfall of the party which he had served with such desperate 
fidelity, were likely to aggravate enthusiasm into temporary 
insanity. It was, indeed, no uncommon circumstance in those 
singular times, that men like Sir Harry Vane, Harrison, Overton, 
and others, themselves slaves to the wildest and most enthusias¬ 
tic dreams, could, when mingling with the world, ^nduct them¬ 
selves not only with good sense in difficulties and courage in 
dangers, but with the most acute sagacity and determined valour. 
The°subsequent part of Mrs. Macluro’s information confirmed 

Morton in these impressions. P„,,.rv 

“ In the grey of the morning, she said, my little Pev,gy 

sail show ye the gate to him before the sodgeu-s are up } 

uiauu let his hour of danger, as ho cas it, be o r, r, afore ye iron 
ture on him in his place of refuge. Peggy will tell wliei to 
venture iu. She keus his ways weel, for whiles sl e arnes 
some little helps that ho eauna do without to susta n lite. 

“ And in what retreat, then,” said Morton, has this unlor 

tunate person found refuge ? ” w *. ^ ever 

“An awsome place,” answered the blind > ... £ 

living creature took refuge in. They ca’ it B'“ck Lmn o 

Linklater; it’s a doleful place, but he loves it abuno a others, 
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because he has sao often been in safe biding there; and it’s 
my belief he prefers it to a tapestried chamber and a down bed. 
But ye’ll see f t. I hae seen it mysell inony a day syne. I was a 
daft hempie lassie then, and little thought what was to come o’t. 
Wad ye choose ony thing, sir, ere ye betake yoursell to your rest, 
for ye maun stir wi’ the first dawn o’ the grey light ? ” 

“ Nothing more, my good mother,” said Morton; and they 
parted for the evening. 

Morton recommended himsolf to Heaven, threw himself on 
the bed, heard, between sleeping and waking, the trampling of 
the dragoon horses at the riders’ return from thoir patrol, and 
then 6lepfc souudly after such painful agitation. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

“The darksome cave they enter, where they fouud 
The accursed man, low sitting on tho ground, 

Musing full sadly in his sullen mind.”—S pknskb. 

As the morning began to appear on tho mountains, a gentle 
knock was heard at the door of the humble apartment in which 
Morton slept, and a girlish treble voice asked nim from without, 
“ If he wad please gang to the Linn or the folk raise P ” 

He arose upon the invitation, and, dressing himself hastily, 
went forth and joined his little guide. The mountain maid tript 
lightly before him, through the grev haze, over hill and moor. It 
was a wild and varied walk, unmarked by any regular or distin¬ 
guishable track, and keeping, upon the whole, tho direction of tho 
ascent of the brook, though without tracing its windings. The 
landscape, as they advanced, became waster and more wild, 
until nothing but heath and rock encumbered tho side of the 
valley. 

“ Is the place still distant P ” 6aid Morton. 

“ Nearly a mile off,” answered the girl. “ We’ll be there 
belive.” 

“ And do you often go this wild journey, my little nmid P” 

“When grannie sends me wi’ milk and meal to the Linn,” 
answered the child. 

“ And are you not afraid to travel so wild a road alone P ” 

“Hout na, sir,” replied the guide; “nae living creature 
would touch Sic a bit thing as I am, and grannie says we need 
never fear onything else when we are doing a gude turn.” 

“ Strong in innocence as in triple mail! ” said Morton to 
himself, and followed her steps in silence. 
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They soon came to a decayed thicket, where brambles nurt 
thorns supplied the room of the oak and birches of which it had 
once consisted. Here the guide turned short off the open heath, 
and, by a sheep-track, conducted Morton to the brook. A hoarse 
and sullen roar had in part prepared him for the scene which pre¬ 
sented itself, yet it was not to be viewed without surprise, and 
even terror. When he emerged from the devious path which 
conducted him through the thicket, he found himself placed on a 
ledge of Hat rock, projecting over one side of a chasm not less 
thau a hundred feet deep, where the dark mountain-stream made 
a decided and rapid shoot over the precipice, and was swallowed 
up by a deep, black, yawning gulf. The eye in vain strove to 
see the bottom of the'fall; it could catch but one sheet of foam- 
iii£ uproar and sheer descent, until the view was obstructed by 
the projecting crags which enclosed the bottom of the waterfall, 
and hid from sight the dark pool which received its tortured 
waters. Far beneath, at the distance of perhaps a cpiarter of a 
mile, the eye caught the winding of the stream as it emerged 
into a more open course. But. for that distance, they were lost 
to sight as much as if a cavern had been arched over them ; and 
indeed the steep and projecting ledges of rock tlirough which 
they wound their way in darkness, were very nearly closing and 

over-roofing their course. ., , , , 

While Morton gazed at this scene of tumult, which seemed, by 

the surrouuding thickets and the clefts into which the water 
descended, to seek to hide itself from every eye. his little 
attendant, as she stood beside him on the platform of rock 
which commanded the best view of the fall pulled him by the 
sleeve, and said, in a tone which he could not hear without 
stooping his ear near the speaker, “ Hear till lnm ! Eh ! hear 

Merton listened more attentively, and out of the very abyss 
into which the brook fell, and amidst the tumultuary sounds of 
the cataract, thought. he coidd distinguish shouts, screams an 
even articulate words, as if the tortured demon of the steam 
had been mingling his complaints with the roar of Ins broken 

WOt “This is the wav," said the little girl: “follow me, gin ye 
please, sir. bnt tak tent to your feet. 1 “ and, ^tt the daring 
agility which custom had rendered easy, sho vanished fr 
pfatfonn on which she stood and, by notches and sigh1’" « 
lions in the rock, scrambled down its faco into ti e chasm wnicn 
i overhung Steady, bold, and active, Morton hesitated not to 
follow her i hut the necessary attention to secure his m 
looting in i descent where both foot and hs.'J weren edful or 
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again found himself l*y her side in a situation that appeared 
equally romantic aud precarious. They were nearly opposite to 
the waterfall, and in point of level situated at about one-quar¬ 
ter’s depth from tho point of the cliff over which it thundered, 
and three-fourths of the height above the dark, deep, and rost- 
less pool which received its fall. Both these tremendous points 
—the first shoot, namely, of the yet, unbroken stream, and tho 
deep and sombre abyss into which it was emptied—were full 
before him, as well as tho wliolo continuous stream of billowy 
froth, which, dashing from tho one, was eddying and boiling in 
tho other. Tliey were so near this grand phenomenon that they 
were covered with its spray, and well-nigh dnifmied by tho 
incessant roar. But crossing in tho very front of the fall, and at 
scarce three yards’ distance from tho cataract, an old oak-tree, 
flung across the chasm in a manner that seemed accidental, 
formed a bridge of fearfully narrow dimensions and uncertain 
footing. The upper end of the tree rested on tho platform on 
which they stood—the lower or uprooted extremity extended 
behind a projection on the opposite side, and was secured, Mor¬ 
ton’s eye could not discover where. From behind tho same 
projection glimmered a strong red light, which, glancing in tho 
waves of the falling water, and tinging them partially with crim¬ 
son, had a strange preternatural and sinister effect when 
contrasted with the beams of the rising sun, which glanced on 
the first broken waves of tho fall, though oven its meridian 
splendour could not gain tho third of its full depth. When he 
had looked around him for a moment, the girl again pnllod his 
sleeve, and pointing to the oak and the projecting point beyond 
it (for hearing speech was now out of tho question), indicated 
that there lay his farther passage. 

Morton gazed at her with surprise; for although he well 
knew that tho persecuted Prosbyterians had in tho procoding 
reigns sought refuge among dells and thickets, caves and catar¬ 
acts—in spots the most extraordinary and secluded—although ho 
had heard of tho champions of the Covenant, who had long 
abidden beside Dobs-linn on the wild heights of Polmoodie, and 
others who had been concealed in the yet more terrific cavern 
called Creehopelinn.in tho parish of Clofinbum, 1 —yot his imagina¬ 
tion had never exactly figured out the horrors of such a residence, 
and he was surprised how the strange and romnutic scene which 
he now saw had remained concealed from him, while a curious 
investigator of such natural phenomena. But he readily 
conceived that, lying in a remote aud wild district, and being 
destined as a place of concealment to the persecuted preachers 
and professors of non-conformity, tho secret of its existonco was 
carefully preserved by tho few shophords to whom it might bo 
known. 

’ Seo Note Z .—The Retreats of the Corenanters, 
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As, breaking from these meditations, he began to consider 
how he should traverse the doubtful and terrific bridge, which, 
skirted by the cascade, and rendered wet and slippery by its 
constant drizzle, traversed the chasm above sixty feet from the 
bottom of the fall, his guide, as if to give him courage, tript 
over and back without the least hesitation. Envying for a 
moment the little bare feet which caught a safer hold of the 
rugged side of the oak than he could pretend to with his heavy 
boots, Morton nevertheless resolved to attempt the passage, and, 
fixing his eye firm on a stationary object on the other side, with¬ 
out allowing his head to become giddy, or his attention to be dis¬ 
tracted by the flash, the foam, and the roar of the waters around 
him, he strode steadily and safely along the uncertain bridge, 
and reached the mouth of a small cavern on the farther side of 
the torrent. Here he paused ; for a light, proceeding from a fire 
of red-hot charcoal, permitted him to see the interior of the cave, 
and enabled him to contemplate the appearance of its inhabitant, 
by whom he himself could not be so readily distinguished, being 
concealed by the shadow of the rock. What he observed would 
by no means have encouraged a less determined man to proceed 
with the task which he had undertaken. 

Burley, only altered from what, he had been formerly by the 
addition of a grisly beard, stood in the midst of the cave, with 
his clasped Bible in one hand, and his drawn sword in the other. 
His figure, dimly ruddied by the light of the red charcoal, 
seemed that of a fiend in the lurid atmosphere of Pandemonium, 
and his gestures and words, as far as they could be heard, 
seemed equally violent and irregular. All alone, and in a place 
of almost unapproachable seclusion, his deineauour was that ot a 
man who strives for life and death with a mortal enemy. *ia . 
ha'—there—there ! ” he exclaimed, accompanying each worn 
with a thrust, urged with his whole force against the impassable 
and empty air—“ Did I not tell thee so ?-I have resisted, and 
thou fleest from me !-Coward as thou art-come m all t y 
terrors-como with mine own evil deeds which render thee ma 
terrible of all—there is enough betwixt the boards of this book 
to rescue me!-What mutterest thou of grey hairs ?—It was 
well done to slay him-the more rino the corn, the readier for 
the sickle.-Art gone? § art gone ?-I have ever known thee buta 

t0W W?th these wild exclamations lie sunk the point of lns sword 
and remained standing still in the same posture, like a mama 

W,,0 .?The dangerous time is by now,” said the little girl who had 
foiledbeyond the time that the J«£ 

TsrzS'%? J* x? a;,, .co tw» wk 

at fuiofl ' 
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Slowly and cautiously, and keeping constantly upon his guard, 
Morton presented himself to the view of his old associate in 
command. 

“What! comest thou again when thine hour is over? ” was 
his first exclamation; and nourishing his sword aloft, his coun¬ 
tenance assumed an expression in which ghastly terror seemed 
mingled with the rage of a demoniac. 

“ I am como, Mr. Balfour,” said Morton, in a steady and 
composed tom*, “to renew an acquaintance which has been 
broken off since the fight of Both well Bridge.” 

As soon as Burley became aware that Morton was before him 
in person—an idea which he caught with marvellous celority—he 
at once exerted that mastership over his heated and enthusiastic 
imagination, the power of enforcing which was a most striking 
part of his extraordinary character. He sunk his sword-point at 
once, and as he stole it composedly iuto the scabbard, he muttered 
something of the damp and cold which sent an old soldier to his 
fencing exercise, to prevent his blood from chilling. This done, 
he proceeded in the cold determined manner which was peculiar 
to his ordinary discourse. 

“ Thou hast tarried long, Henry Morton, and hast not come 
to the vintage before the twelfth hour has struck. Art thou yet 
willing to take the right hand of fellowship, aud be one with 
those who look not to thrones or dynasties, but to the rulo of 
Scripture, for their directions ? ” 

“ I am surprised,” said Morton, evading the direct answer to 
his question, “that you should havo known me after so many 
years.” 

“ The features of those who ought to act with me aro en¬ 
graved ou my heart,” answered Burley; “ and few but Silas Mor¬ 
ton’s sou durst have followed mo into this my castle of retreat. 
Seest thou that drawbridge of Nature’s own constnictiou P ” he 
added, pointing to the prostrate oak-tree—" one spurn of my 
foot, and it is overwhelmed in the abyss below, bidding foomeu 
on the farther side stand at defiance, and leaviug enemies on this 
at the mercy of one who never yet met his equal in single fight.” 

“ Of such defences,” said Morton, “ I should have thought 
you would now have had little need.*’ 

“ Little need P ” said Burley, impatiently—” What little need, 
when incarnate fiends are combined against me on earth, and 
Sathan himself—But it matters not,” added he, checking him- 
self “ Enough that I like my place of refuge — my cave of 
Adullam, and would not change its rude ribs of limestone rock 
for the fair chambers of the castle of the Earls of Torwood, 
with their broad bounds and barony. Thou, unless the foolish’ 
fever-fit be over, mayst think differently.” 

“ It was of those very possessions I came to speak,” said 
Morton; " and I doubt not to find Mr. Balfour the same rational 
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and reflecting person which I knew him to he in times when zeal 

disunited brethren.” , , , , a 

“ Ay? ” said Burley—“indeed?—Is such truly your hope? 

—wilt thou express it more plainly ? ” . . 

“ Iu a word, then,” said Morton, “ you have exerciser by 
means at which I can guess, a secret, but most prejudicial influence 
over the fortunes of Lady Margaret Bellenden and her grand- 
daughter, and in favour of that base, oppressive apostate, Basil 
Olifant, whom the law, deceived by thy operations, lias placed in 
possession of their lawful property.” 

“ Savest thou ?” said Balfour. ... 

“I do say so,” replied Morton; “and face to face you will 
not deny what you have vouched by your handwriting. 

•• And suppose I deny it not?” said Balfour,and suppose 
ihat thy eloquence were found equal to persuade me to retrace 
the steps I have taken on matured resolve, what will be thy 
meed ? Dost thou still hope to possess the fair-haired girl, with 

her wide aud rich inheritance? ” 

“ I have no such hope,” answered Morton, calmly. 

“And for whom, then, hast thou ventured to do tins great 
thin*-- to seek to rend the prey from the valiant, to bring forth 
foud g froni the den of the lion, and to extract sweetness from the 
maw of the devourer!—For whose sake hast thou undertake 
re ul this riddle, more hard than Samson s t 

For Lord Evandalo'a. aud .hat of his bnderenW Mo. 
tnn brmlv “Thiuk better of mankind, Mr. Baltour, ana 
believe there are some who are willing to sacrifice their happiness 

t0 Then °as my'soul liveth," replied Balfour “thou art, to wear 

IXtsTpnpp^ thHi 

:,1 "oftonM efen 'Ze deeplv than then g* 

livered and mean-spirited, crawling upon the i „ 

5 s .&&>; ^ o«f»t or n* 

Evandale possess these states. <4 indeed in outer 

** Thou art deceived,” o»id Burijy. Both are hav0 „ 0 ver 

darkness, and strangers to the 1 • ^ asil OlifanUs a Nabal—a 

been opened to the day; J*** 1 f , er are at the disposal 

a, sas: 

neTkodTp^iaTTo 1 fit p<™° f rallc ' 1 
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himself an Erastian, that ho might not again lose them—and ho 
will become what I list while I have in my power the document 
that may deprive him of them. Tlieso lands aro a bit between 
his jaws and a hook in his nostrils, and the rein and the lino are 
in my hands to guide them as I think meet; and his they shall 
therefore be, unless I had assurance of bestowing them on a sure 
and sincere friend. But Lord Evandalc is a malignant, of 
heart like flint, and brow like adamant; the goods of the world 
fall on him like leaves on the frost-bound earth, and unmoved 
lie will see them whirled off by the first wind. The heathen 
virtues of such as ho aro moro dangerous to us than the sordid 
cupidity of those who, governed by their interest, must follow 
where it leads, and who, therefore, themselves the slaves of 
avarice, may be compelled to work in the vineyard, wore it but 
to earn the wages of sin.” 

“ This might have been all well some years since,” replied 
Morton; ‘‘and I could understand your argument, although I 
could never acquiesce in its justice. But at this crisis it seems 
useless to you to persevere in keeping up an influence which can 
no longer be directed to an useful purpose. The laud has peace, 
liberty, and freedom of conscience—and what would you 
more ? ” 


“ More! ” exclaimed Burley, again unsheathing his sword 
with a vivacity which nearly made Morton start. “ Look at the 
notches upon that weapon ; they are three in number, are they 
not?” 


“ It sooms so,” answered Morton ; “ but what of that ? ” 

“ The fragment of steol that parted from this first gap 
rested on the skull of the perjured traitor who first introduced 
Episcopacy into Scotland:—the second notch was mado in the 
rib-bone of an impious villain, the boldest aud best soldier that 
upheld the prelatic cause at Drumclog ;—this third was broken 
on the steel head-piece of the captain who defended the Chapel 
of Holyrood when the people rose at the Revolution—I cleft him 
to the teeth through steel and boue. It has done great deeds 
this little weapon, aud each of those blows was a deliverance to 
the church. This sword,” ho said, again sheathing it, “ has yet 
more to do—to weed out this base and pestilential heresy of 
Erastianisin—to vindicate the true liberty of the Kirk in her 
purity—to restore the Covenant in its glory—then lot it moulder 
aud rust beside the bones of its master.” 1 

“ You have neither men nor means, Mr. Balfour, to disturb 
the Government as now settled,” argued Morton; “ the people 
are in genoral satisfied, excepting only tho gentlemen of the 
Jacobite interest, aud 6urely you would not jorn with those who 
w add only use you for their own purposes ? ” 


% 


1 See Note 2 A.— Prediction* of the Covenantor t. ^ 
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“ It is they,” answered Burley, “ that should serve ours. I 
went to the camp of the malignant Clavor’se, as the future Kiug 
of Israel sought the land of tl:3 Philistines; I arranged with him 
n rising, and, hut for the villain Evandale, the Erastians^ ere 
now had been driven from the west—I could slay him,” he 
added, with a vindictive scowl, “ were he grasping the horns of 
the altar!” He then proceeded in a calmer tone : ‘‘If thou, 
von of my ancient comrade, wert suitor for thyself to this Edith 
! Jolleuden, and wert willing to put thy hand to the great work 
with zeal equal to thy courage, think not I would prefer the 
friendship of Basil Olifaut to thine ; thou sliouldst then have the 
means that this document” (he produced a parchment) “affords, 
t«> place her in possession of the lands of her fathers. I Ins 
have I longed to say to thee ever since I saw thee light the good 
fight so strongly a't the fatal Bridge. The maiden loved thee, 

and thou her.” , r 

Morton replied firmly—“I will not dissemble with yon, Mi. 
Balfour, even to gain a good end. I came in hopes to persuade 
you to do a deed of justice to others, not to gam any selhsli 
mid of my own. I have failed-I grieve for your sake, more 
than for the loss which others will sustain by your injustice. 

“ You refuse niy proffer, then!” said Burley, with kindling 

* I do” said Morton. “Would you be really, as you are 
desirous to be thought, a man of honour and conscience, yon 
would, regardless of all other considerations, restore that par - 
,„ent to Lord Evandale, to he used for the advantage of tht 

” Sooner shall it perish ! ” said Balfour; and listing the 

deed into the heap of red charcoal beside him, pressed 1 

with the heel of his boot. .. , . fllA 

While it smoked, shrivelled, and crackled in the tla i ^. 

Morton sprang forward to snatch it, and Burley catchii g ;! 
of him, a struggle ensued. Both were strong moii but alUiou l 
Morton was much the more active and younger of the two ) 
Sour was the must powerful, uud effectually preyeuted 1 ■ >> 
S deed until it was fairly reduced to a cudo . 

They Then miittol hold of ouch other, uud the ruthus.ust, 
lendored fiercer by the coolest, glared on Morton with an ty 

" ttnly s”e exclaimed; - thou must be mine. 

° r, m contemn your threats,” said Morton; "I pHy yon, and 
‘“'Srishe turned to retire, Burley 

s? sss^rs £ sir-i- , e 
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thunder of tin' falling oak—“Now thou art at bay >—fight — 
yield, or die!” uud standing in the mouth of the cavern, In* 
flourished his naked sword. 

"I will not fight with the man that preserved my father's 
life, said Morton. “I liave not. yet learned to say the words, 
I yield ; and my life 1 will rescue as I I test, ran.” 

So speaking, and cro Balfour was aware of his purpose, he 
sprung past him, and exerting that youthful agility of which In- 
possessed an uncommon share, leaped elear across the fearful 
chasm which divided the mouth of the rave from the projecting 
rock on the opposite side, and stood there safe and free from his 
incensed enemy. Ho immediately ascended the ravine, and as 
he turned saw Burley stand for an instant aghast with astonish¬ 
ment, and then, with tho frenzy of disappointed rage, rush into 
the interior of his cavern. 

It was not difficult, for him to perceive that this unhnppv 
man s mind had been so long agitated by desperate schemes ami 
sudden disappointments, that it had lost, its equipoise, and that 
there was now iu his conduct a shade of lunacy, not the les> 
striking from the vigour ami craft with which ho pursued his 
wifd designs Morton soon joined his guide, who had been 
terrified by the fall of the oak. This ho represented as acci¬ 
dental; and she assured him.iu return, that tho inhabitant of the 
cave would experience no inconvenience from it. being always 
provided with materials to construct another bridge. 

The adventures of the morning were not yet ended. As thev 
approached the hut the little girl made an exclamation of surprise 
at seeing her grandmother groping her way towards them, at a 
greater distance from her home than she could have been sup¬ 
posed capable of travelling. 1 

‘‘ 0, i S1 « ® ,r! ” “‘‘J w*® olJ woman, when she heard them 
approach, ‘gm e er ye loved Lord Evandale. help now, or never ! 
God be piaised that left my hearing when Ho took my poor 
M-Ome this way-thi. m .y; „„d O! tred ligldlv 1 
. hinny, gaug saddle tho gentleman’s horse, and lead him 
canmly ahrnd tTio thorny shaw, and bide him there.” 

inmWwiS d l UCtcd n‘ U to f s,n, l 11 window, through which, himself 

dmmrbt ff ’ 1 1G CO, l l d 800 t '-’° (lr,l o oons seated at their morning 
draught of ale, and conversing earnest lv togcl her. 

? think of it *’’ sai(l one. “the less I like it, 
lULlis. Lv and ale was a good othcor, and tho soldier’s friend- 

and though we were punished for the mutiny at Tillictudlem! 

y et , by-, h rank, you must own we deserved it.” 

*i U se, t / *S lno * ^ * forgive him for it, though 1 ” replied 

tLe Sn r; “ and 1 think 1 ca, ‘ sit in his skirts now.” 

start «2Sr , l"“ U 7 OU 8h ?i ll< li forg0t au(1 t'Tgive.—Better take the 

Undor« 1 w Ul i a ° ng n V,th S. a rost ’ n, * d *i oiu the ranting High- 
landers. Wo liavo all eat King James’s bread.” b ® 
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“ Thou art an ass. The start, as you call it, will never happen; 
the day’s put off. Halliday’s seen a ghost, or Miss Bellenden s 
fallen sick of the pip, or some blasted nonsense or another; the 
thing will never keep two days longer, and the first bird that sings 
out will get the reward.” 

•• That’s true, too.” answered his comrade; and will this fellow 
—this Basil Olifant—pay handsomely?” 

“ Like a prince, man,” said Inglis. Evandale is the man on 

earth whom ho hates worst; and he fears him, besides, about some 

law business, and were he once rubbed out of the way, all, he thinks, 

will be his own.” . a „ iA 

“ But shall we have warrants aud force enough. said the 

other fellow. “ Few people here will stir against my lord, and 
we may find him with some of our own feUows at his back. 

“ Thou’rt a cowardly fool, Dick,” returned Inglis, he is 
living quietly down at Fairy-Knowe to avoid s^pic.on Ohfard 
is a magistrate, and anil have some of Ins own ^ 

trust along with him. There are us two, and the Lain! says he can 
get a desperate fighting whig fellow, called Qnmtin Mactell, that 

has an old grudge at Evandale. ’ , ., ,, r»ri™te 

“ Well, well, you are my officer yon know, said the 1 pnv „ , 

with true military conscience, “ and if anything is wrem . 

“I’ll take the blame” said Inglis ‘‘Come 

ale and let us to Tillietudlem.—Here, blind Bess ! why, where 

deV .-‘ dA™ K^n can,” whispered Morton, aa.he 
thrusUiis y purse into the hostess’s hand; “all depends on gaming 

<im Then walking swiftly to the place where the girl held his horse 
mounted him'-" this .fay must try your breath and speed. 
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44 Yet could ho not hie closing eyes withdraw, 

Though less and less of Emily ho saw; 

So, speechless for a little spare he lay, 

Then grasped the hand ho held, and sighed his soul away.” 

Valamon and Arrite . 


The indisposition of Edith conllned her to bed (luring t ho ovontfiil 
day on which she had received such an unexpected shock from tho 
sudden apparition of Morton. Next morning, however, she was 
reported to be so much better that Lord Evaudale resumed his 

a oso of leaving Fairy-Knowc. At a late hour in the forenoon, 
/ Emily entered the apartment of Edith with a peculiar 
gravity of manner. Having received and paid the compliments 
of tho day, she observed it would bo a sad ono for her, though it 
would relieve Miss Bcllcudeu of an oucumbrauco—“ My brother 
leaves us to-day, Miss Belleuden.” 

“Leaves us!” exclaimed Edith, in surprise; “for his own 
house, I trust ? ” 

“ I have reason to think he meditates a more distant journey,” 
answered Lady Emily; “he has little to detain him in this 
country.” 

“Good Heaven!” exclaimed Edith, “why was I born to 
become the wreck of all that is manly and noble! What can bo 
done to stop him from running headlong on ruin? I will come 
down instantly.—Say that I implore ho will not depart until I 
spenk with him.” 

“ 11 wil1 he in vain. Miss Belleuden ; but I will execute your 
commission;” and she loft the room as formally as she had 
entered it, and informed hor brother, Miss Bellenden was so 
much recovered as to propose coming down stairs ero he went 
away. “I suppose” she added, pettishly, “the prospect of 
being speedily released from our compauy lias wrought a cure ou 
her shattered nerves.” 

“Sister,” said Lord Evaudale, “you aro unjust, if not 
envious. 


“ Unjust I may be, Evaudale, but I should not have dreamt ” 
glancing her eye at a mirror, “ of being thought curious without 
hotter cause.—-But let us go to tho old lady; sho is making a 
feast in tho other room, which might have dined all your troon 
when you had one.” J L 

Lord Evaudale accompanied her in silence to tho parlour for 

Z lt 5“ iU mT ai V° c J °“ t< ‘“ d L1 witl * hor prepossessions’and 

offended pride. 1 hoy found tho table covered with refreshments, 
arranged under the caroful inspection of Margaret. 
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•* Y<* i # ouUl li;»nl! v wpM snid to hroukftist this morning, rny 
Lord Evandale, and ye immu t-Yn partake of a small collation 
before ye ride, such ns this poor house, whose inmates are so much 
indebted to you, can provide in their present circumstances. 
For myain part, 1 like to see young folk take some refection 
before they ride out upon their sports or their affairs, and I salt 
as much to his most sacred Majesty when he breakfasted at 
Tillictiidlcin in the year of grace sixteen hundred and fifty-one, 
and his most sacred Majesty was pleased to reply, drinking o 

„, v health at the same time m a flagon of Hlienish 'vmo. La y 
Margaret, ve speak like a Highland oracle.’ These were Ins 
Majesty's very words; so that your lordship may judge wjiettur 
1 have not good authority to press young folk to partake of their 

ltinav well be supposed that miieli of the good lady's speech 
failed Lord Eva«da\J's cars, which were then employed » 

far tl.o light of Kdith ; H,s a^:;r°W,ne LaS; 
this oetiUion. however natural. cost him very leer « '> ° p 
Margaret was playing tlw kuul hostess, a part she debghted ana 
S i... .hi was iutemi]itcd hy John G-to.il mjft 

natural phrase for announcing an i.ifon«»r to th n t „ 

family, said. “ There was ane wanting to spc.de to lmr ted. I) P 
•• Ane! what ane ? Has he i.ae name s' x o apeak as l 

a shop, and was to come at everybody s^iistle 

•• Vcs, he lias a name,’answered John, hut » j t 

likes ill to heart,” 

^fZ/iny Iddv." said John, in a tone rather above 
(lie of' — nn whh-h 

•‘you arc Very insolent to th...: 1 ^H Zr Z” 

th-it. Let him i ell hi ( s h ns, .u‘^'levlvlv ■* he^sava! Iheuf that sent 
“He'll no hear o that, m> * , . . • j iam | direct, 

hint hade him gio the Hong to your_lc d ).J»l ' ‘ t ,, 0 , 

or to Lord Evandale s, he wots. im w{’.T' n "- 

lie's far frao fresh. and>!f s , a L.'lly Margaret, ' and tell him to 
“Then turn him out. Mild - 0 |, 0 conics to 

come back to-morrow when ho is soor.^1 L ^ hons0 ” 

crave some benevolence, as nn • l ' ,< ' ft , Jn rnes j )0 or creature.” 

... - 
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which he stood from the practices of Olifant, mid exhorting him 
either to instant flight, or else to come to Glasgow and surrender 
himself, where he could assure him of protection. This billot, 
hastily written, ho entrusted to Gibbio, whom lu* saw feeding his 
herd beside the bridgo, and backed with a couple of dollars his 
desire that it might instantly bo delivered into the hand to which 
it was addressed. 

But it was decreed that. Goose-Gibbie's intermediation, 
whether ns an emissary or ns a man-at-arms, should bo unfortu¬ 
nate to the family of Tillictudlcm. He unluckily tarried so long 
at the nlo-house, to prove if his employer’s coin was good, that, 
when he appeared at Fairy-Kuowo, the* little sense which nature 
had given him was effectually drowned in nlo and brandy, nnd 
instead of asking for Lord Evandnle, ho demanded to speak with 
Lady Margarot, whose name was more familiar to his ear. 
Being refused admittance to her presence, ho staggered away 
with the letter undelivered, porversely faithful to Mortons 
instructions in the only point in which it would have been well 
had lie departed from them. 

A few minutos after ho was gone, Edith entered tho apart¬ 
ment. Lord Evaudalc and she met with mutual embarrassment, 
which Lady Margaret, who only knew in general that their union 
had been postponed by her granddaughter's indisposition, set 
down to the bashfulness of a bride and bridegroom, and, to place 
them at case, began to talk to Lady Emily on indifferont topics. 
At this moment, Edith, with a countenance as pale as death, 
muttered, rather than whispered, to Lord Evandalc, a request to 
6peak with him. He offered his arm, and supported her into 
a small ante-room, which, as we have noticed before, oponod from 
the parlour. He placed hor in a chair, and, taking one himsolf, 
awaited the opening of the conversation. 

“ I am distressed, my lord," were the first words she was 
able to articulate, and those with difficulty; “ I scarco know 
what I would say, nor how to speak it.” 

“ If I have any share in occasioning your uneasiness,” said 
Lord Evandalc, mildly, “ you will soon, Edith, be rclensed from 
it.” 

“ You are determined, then, my lord,” she roplied, “ to run 
this desporato course with desperale men, in spite of your own 
better reason—in spito of your friends’ entreaties—in spite of 
the almost inevitable ruin which yawns before you ? ” 

“Forgive mo, Miss Bellendcn: even your solicitude on my 
account must not detain me when my honour calls. My hordes' 
stand ready saddled, my servants are prepared, the signal for 
rising will be given so soon as 1 reach Kilsyth—If it is my fate 
that calls me, I will not shun meeting it. It. will bo something,” 
he said, taking her hand, “ to die deserving your compassion, 
since I cannot gain your love.” 
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“ o, my lord, remain! ’’ said Edith, in a tone which went to 
his heart; “ time may explain tho strange circumstance which 
has shocked me so much ; my agitated nerves may recover their 
tranquillity. O. do not rush on death and ruin! remain to be 
our prop and stay, and hope everything from time! ” 

“It is too late, Edith.” answered Lord Evandale; “ aud I 
were most ungenerous could I practise on the warmth and kind¬ 
liness of your feelings towards mo. I know you cannot love me; 
nervous distress so strong as to conjure up the appearance ot tlio 
dead or absent, indicates a predilection too powerful to give way 
to friendship and gratitude alone. But were it otherwise, tho 

dio is now cast.” , . , 

As he spoke thus, Cuddle burst into the room, terror ai«l 

haste in his countenance. “ O, my lord, hide yoursell!—they hue 

beset the outlets o’ the house,” was his first exclamation. 

“ A party of horse, headed by Basil Olifant, ’ answered 

Ut “ O, hide yourself, my lord ! ” echoed Edith, in an agony of 

terr °I will not, by Heaven ! ” answered Lord Evandale. “ What 

mir r 1 Will 


Hunter to get out the horses—And now, larewen, xjuui . 
clasped hef in his arms, and kissed her tenderly ; then burstmg 
from his sister, who, with Lady Margaret, endeavoured to deta 

him, rushed out aud mounted his horse. lnirried in 

AH was in confnsion-the women shrieked and burned in 

consternation to the front windows of the house ,iron 1 
they could see a small party of horsemen, ofwhomtwoon.y 
seemed soldiers. They were on the open ground before Cmhh • 
cottage, at tho bottom of the descent from the house, and sho l 
caution in approaching it, as if 

“ He may escape ! ho may escape ! said Edith, u, 

h ° determined to face • 

high spirit undervalued, coninmnded Ins serva ^ ^ ^ ^ 

and rode composedly down the n\enuo. ^ ^ i i f or tlie 

htaselfand (Xddio snatched down a funwlncl, 

°It was" n vain" his" 

Evaudale murdered before my^o. jj.at he composed the 
wbolefnfaufry! aTJob GudyUl had not appeared, he took Ins 
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vantage ground behind the hedge, hammered his flint, cocked 
his piece, and, taking a long aim at Laird Basil, as he was 
called, 6tood prompt for action. 

As 60 on as Lord Evandale appeared, Olifant's party spread 
themselves a little, as if preparing to enclose him. Their leader 
6tood fast, supported by threo men, two of whom were dragoons, 
the third in dress and appearance a countryman, all well armed. 
But the strong figure, stern features, and resolved manner of the 
third attendant, made him seem the most formidable of the party; 
and whoevor had before seen him could have no difficulty in 
recognising Balfour of Burley. 

“Follow mo,” said Lord Evandale to his sorvants, ‘‘and if 
we are forcibly opposed, do as I do.” He advauced at a hand 
gallop towards Olifant, and was in the act of demanding why he 
had thus beset the road, when Olifant called out, “ Shoot tho 
traitor! ” and the whole four fired their carabines upou the un¬ 
fortunate nobleman. Ho reeled in the saddle, advanced his hand 
to the holster, and drew a pistol, but, unable to discharge it, fell 
from his horse mortally wounded. His sonants had presented 
their carabines. Hunter fired at random ; but Halliday, who was 
an intrepid fellow, took aim at luglis, and shot him dead on the 
spot. At the same instant, a shot, from behind tho hedge, still 
more effectually avenged Lord Evandale, for tho ball took place 
in the very midst of Basil Olifant’s forehoad. and stretched him 
lifeless on tho ground. His followers, astonished at the execution 
done in so short a time, seemed rather disposed to stand inactive, 
when Burley, whose blood was up with tho contest, exclaimed, 
“Down with the Midianitcs! ” and attacked Halliday, sword in 
hand. At this instant the clatter of horses’ hoofs was heard, 
and a party of horse, rapidly advancing on the road from 
Glasgow, appeared on the fatal field. They wore foreign dragoons, 
led by the Dutch commandant Wittcnbold, accompanied by 
Morton and a civil magistrate. J 

_ A hasty cal1 to 6urrcn<lor ^ the name of God and Kiug 
Wilham, was oboyed by all except Burley, who turned his horse 
and attempted to escapo. Several soldiers pnrsned him by com¬ 
mand of their officer, but, being well mounted, only tho two 
headmost seemed likely to gain on him. He turned deliberately 
twice, and discharging first ono of Ins pistols, and then tho other, 
rid himself of the ono pursuer by mortally wounding him, and 
of the other by shootine his horse, and then continued his flight 
to Bothwell Bridge, where, for his misfortune, he found the 
gates shut and guarded. Turning from thence, he made for a 
place whore the nver seemed passable, and plunged into the 
stream,—the bullets from the pistols and carabines of his 
pursuers whizzing around him. Two balls took effect when he 
was past the middle of the stream, and he felt himself danger¬ 
ously wounded. He reined his horse round in the midst of the 

L* 
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river, and returned towards the bank he had left, waving his hand, 
as if with the purpose of intimating that he surrendered. The 
troopers ceased tiring at him accordingly, and awaited his return, 
two of them riding a little way into the river to seize and disarm 
him. But it presently appeared that his purpose was revenue, 
not safety. As he approached the two soldiers, he collected his 
remaining strength, and discharged a blow on the head of one, 
which tumbled him from his horse. The other dragoon, a strong 
muscular man, had in the meanwhile laid hands on him. Burley, 
in requital, grasped his throat as a dyin ? tiger seizes his prey, 
and both, losing the saddle in the struggle, came headlong into 
the river, and were swept down the stream. Their course mw™ 
lm traced by the blood which bubbled up to the surface. Ihey 
were twice seen to rise, the Dutchman striving to swim, anrt 
Burley clinging to him in a manner that showed Ins desire that 
hoth should polish. Their corpses were token out about a 
quarter of a mile down the river. As Balfour s grasp l not 

have been unclenched without cutting off his bauds both were 

thrown into a hasty grave, stUl marked by a rude stoue, and a 

,IUl While*1 10 soul of this stem euthusiast flitted to its account, 
that of the brave and generous Lord Evandale was »> 80 
Morton had flung himself from his horse upon perceiving his 
situation, to render his dying friend all the aid ,u h,s power He 
know him. for ho pressed his hand, and, being unable to speak, 
intimated by signs his wish to be conveyed to the house, ltu 
was done wfth all the care possible and he ™ surrounded 

by his lamenting fnends. But the clamorous griif 7 

Fmilv was far exceeded in intensity by the silent agony of Bdith. 

Unconsctous^emn of the presence of Morton, she Im^ovor the 

SKve^ from the grave, until 

Lord Evandalo, taking their hands in U» pray 

moment. 

CONCLUSION. 

I „VD determined to waive the task of a concluding chanter, 
leaving to the reader’s iu^n^inatiou But as 

must necessarily take place after L practice, which 

1 was aware t Li precedents 1 are '^^tmg for ^ j 

mi^ess^my8elf^to C ^iave ll bmn^hi^a^cma^^rable^dUemnia,^when 

BuskhodyT a young lady who has carried on the 
• See Note 2 B,-/«/»» Daljour, called IiurUy. 
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profession of mantna-inakiDg at. Gandcrcleugh and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, with great snccoss, for about forty years. Knowing 
her taste for narratives of this description, I requested her to look 
over the loose sheets the morning boforo I waited on her, and 
enlighten mo by the experience which she must have acquired 
in reading through the whole stock of three circulating libraries 
in Gandcrcleugh and the two next market-towns. When, with 
a palpitating heart, I appeared before her in the evening, I found 
her much disposed to bo complimentary. 

“ I have not been more a {footed,” said she, wiping the glasses 
of hor spectacles. “ by any novel excepting the Talo of Jemmy 
and Jenny Jessuiuy, which is indeed pathos itself; but your plan 
of omitting a formal conclusion will never do. You may be ns 
barrowing to our nerves ns you will in tho course of your story, 
but, unless you had tho genius of tin* author or Julia do 
Roubiguc, never let the end be altogether overclouded. Let us see 
a glimpse of sunshine in the last chapter; it is quite essential.” 

“ Nothing would ho more easy for mo, madam, than to comply 
with your injunctions; for, in truth, the parties in whom you 
have had the goodness to ho interested did live long and happily, 
and begot sons and daughters.” 

‘'It is unnecessary, sir,” she said, with a slight nod of repri¬ 
mand, “to be particular concerning their matrimonial comforts. 
But what is your objection to let us have, iu a general way, a 
glimpse of their future felccity ? ” 

“Really, madam,” said I, “ you must bo aware that every 
volume of a narrative turns less and less interesting as tho 
author draws to a conclusion; just like your tea, which, though 
excellent hyson, is necessarily weaker aud more insipid in the 
last cup. Now, as 1 think the one is by no means improved by 
the luscious lump of half-dissolved sugar usually found at tho 
bottom of it, so 1 am of opinion that a history, growing already 
vapid, is but dully crutched up by a detail of circumstances 
which every reader must have anticipated, ovon though tho 
author exhaust on them every flowery epithet in the language.” 

“ This will not do, Mr. Pafctieson,” continued tho lady. “ You 
have, as I may say, basted up your first story very hastily aud 
clumsily at the couclusiou; aud, iu my trade, I would have 
cuffed the youngest apprentice who had put such a horrid and 
bungled spot of work out of her band. And if you do uot 
redeem this gross error by telling ns all about the marriage of 
Morton and Edith, and what became of the other personages of 
the story, from Lady Margaret down to Goose-Gibbie, I apprise 
jonthafc ^ou will not bo held to have accomplished your task 

Well, madam,” I replied. “ my materials are so ample, that 
think I cau satisfy your curiosity, unlosa it descend to very 


minute circumstances indeed.” 
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“ First, then,” said she, “ for that is the most essential,—Did 
Lady Margaret get back her fortune and her castle ? ” 

“She aid, madam, and in the easiest way imaginable— as 
heir, namely, to her worthy cousin, Basil Olifant, who died with¬ 
out a will; and thus, by his death, not only restored, but even 
augmented, the fortune of her whom, during his life, he had 
pursued with the most inveterate malice. John Gudyill, rein¬ 
stated in his dignity, was more important than ever; and Cuddie, 
with rapturous delight, entered upon the cultivation of the mains 
of Tillietudlem, and the occupation of his original cottage. Bat, 
with the shrewd caution of his character, he was never heard 
to boast of having tired the lucky shot which repossessed^ his 
lady and himself in their original habitations. ‘ After a, he 
saia to Jenny, who was his only confidant, ‘ auld Basil Olifant 
was my leddy’s cousin, and a grand gentleman; and though he 
was acting again the law, as I understand, for he ne’er showed 
ony warrant, or required Lord Evandale to surrender, and though 
I mind killing him nae mair than I wad do a muir-cock, yet it 8 
just as well to keep a calm sough about it’ He not only did so, 
but ingeniously enough countenanced a report that old. Gudj ill 
had done the deed, which was worth many a gill of brandy to 
him from the old butler, who, far different in disposition irom 
Cuddie, was much more inclined to exaggerate than suppress 
his exploits of manhood.—The blind widow was provided for in 
the most comfortable manner, as well as the little guide to the 


Linn; and-” . • it. 

“ But what is all this to the mamage-the marriage of the 

principal personages?” interrupted Miss Buskbody, impatiently 

^ “ T^e* marriage^ot Morton and Miss Bcllendcn was delayed 
for several months, as both went into deep mourning on account 
of Lord Evandale’s death. They were then wedded. 

“ I hope, not without Lady Margaret, s consent, sir < saia 
my fair critic. “ I love books which teach a proper deference 
young persons to their parents. In a novel, the young people 
may fall in love without their countenance, because it 18 
to the necessary intricacy of the story; but they mast .1 £ 8 

have the benefit of their consent at last. Even old 
received Cecilia, though the daughter of a man of low birth. 

•‘And even so madam,” replied I. “Lady Margaret was 
prevailed on to countenance Morton, although the Covenanter 
his father, stuck sorely with her for some tunc. Ed th wm 1,^ 

only hope, and she wished to see her hnppy^ , ^ ^gli j n 

ville Morton, as lie was more generally called, stood so hig^ 
the reputation of the world, and was in every othei P d 

an eligible match, that she put her prejudice aside and coue 
herself with the recollection that marriage went by destiny, 
was observed to her, she said, by his most sacred Majesty, Charles 
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the Second of happy memory, when she showed him the portrait 
of her grandfather Fergus, third Earl of Torwood, the hand* 
somest man of his time, and that, of Countess Jane, his second 
lady, who had a hump-back and only one eye. This was his 
Majesty's observation, she said, on one remarkable morning when 
he deigned to take his disjune -” 

“ Nay," said Miss Buskbody, again interrupting me, “ if she 
brought such authority to countenance her acquiescing in a mis¬ 
alliance, there was no more to be said.—And what became of old 
Mrs. What’s-her-uame, the housekeeper?” 

“ Mrs. Wilson, madam ? ” answered I. " She was perhaps 
the happiest of the party; for once a-year, and not oftener, Mr. 
and Mrs. Melville Morton dined in the great wainscotted cham¬ 
ber in solemn state—the hangings being all displayed, the carpet 
laid down, and the huge brass-candlestick set on the table, stuck 
round with leaves of laurel. The preparing the room for this 
yearly festival employed her mind for six months before it came 
about, and the putting matters to rights occupied old Alison the 
other six ; so that a single day of rejoicing found her business 
for all the year round.” 

“ And Niel Blano ? ” said Miss Buskbody. 

“ Lived to a good old age, drank ale and brandy with guests 
of all persuasions, played whig or Jacobite tunes as bestploasod 
his customers, and died worth as much money as married Jenny 
to a cock laird. I hope, ma'am, you have no other inquiries to 
make, for really-” 

“ Goose-Gibbie, sir ? ” said my persevering friend—“ Goose- 
Gibbie, whose ministry was fraught with such consequences to 
the personages of the narrative ? ” 

“ Consider, my dear Miss Buskbody—(I beg pardon for the 
familiarity)—but pray consider, even the memory of the 
renowned Scheherazade, that Empress of Tale-tellers, could not 
preserve every circumstance. I am not quite positive as to the 
late of Goose-Gibbie, but am inclined to think him the same with 
one Gilbert Dudden, alias Caif-Gibbie, who was whipped through 
Hamilton for stealing poultry.” 

Miss Buskbody now placed her left foot on the fendor, crossed 
her right leg over her knee, lay back on the chair, and looked 
towards the ceiling. When I observed her assume this contem¬ 
plative mood, I concluded she was studying some further cross- 
examination, and therefore took my hat and wished her a hasty 
good-night, ero the Demon of Criticism had supplied her with 
auy more queries. In like manner, gentle Reader, returning you 
mv thanks for the patience which has conducted you thus far, I 
take the liberty to withdraw myself from you for the present. 
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It was mine earnest wish, most courteous Reader, that the 
“ Tales of my Landlord ” should have reached thine hands in one 
entire succession of tomes, or volumes. But as I sent some few 
more manuscript quires, containing the continuation of these 
most pleasing narratives. I was apprised, somewhat unceremoni¬ 
ously, by my publisher, that he did not approve of novels (as he 
iniuriously called these real histories) extending beyond four 
volumes, and, if I did not agree to the first four being published 
separately, he threatened to decline the article. (0, ignorance, 
as if the vernacular article of our mother English were capable 
of declension!) Whereupon, somewhat moved by his remon¬ 
strances, and more by heavy charges for print and paper, jmc i 
he stated to have been already incurred, I have resolved ttm 
these four volumes shall be the heralds or avant-cour.crs of ho 
Tales which are yet in my possession, nothing doubting that-they 
will be eagerly devoured, and the remainder anxiously demanded, 
by the unanimous voice of a discerning public. I rest, osteeme 
Reader, thine as thou shalt construe me, 

.Tedediah Cleishbotham. 


Qandercltugh, Nuv. 15, 1816. 
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Note A.—Festival op the Popisjay. 

The Festival of the Popinjay is still, I believe, practised at Maybole, 
in Ayrshire. The following passage in the history of the Soraervillo 
family, suggested the scenes in the text. The author of that curious 
manuscript thus celebrutes his father’s dcineauour at such an assembly. 

“ Having now passed his infancio, in the tenth year of his uge, ho was 
by his gmudfather putt to the grammar school, ther being then att the 
touno of Delserf a very able master that taught the grammar, and fitted 
boyes for the colledge. Dureing his educating in this place, they had 
then a custome every year to solemnize tho first Sunday of May with 
danceing ubout a May-pole, fyreing of pieces, and all manner of ravelling 
then in use. Ther being at that tyme feu or noe merchants in this pettie 
village, to furnish necessaries for the schollurs sports, this youth resolves 
to provide himself elsewhere, so that he may upjHiar with the bravest. 
In order to this, by break of day he ryses and goes to Hamiltoune, and 
there bestowes all the money that for a long tyme before ho had gotten 
from his freinds, or had otherwayes purchased, upon ribboues oi diverse 
ooloures, a new butt and gloves. But in nothing he bestowed his money 
more liberallie than upon gunpowder, a great quuutitio whereof he buyes 
for his owne use, and to supplie the wnntes of his comerades; thus 
furnished with these commodities, but ane empty purse, he retumes to 
Delserf by seven a clock (haveing travelled tliat Sabbath morning about 
eight myles), puttes on his cloathes and new hatt, flying with ribhones of 
all culloures; and in this equipage, with his littlo phizio (fusee) upon his 
shoulder, he marches to the church yaird, where the May-pole was sett 
up and the solemnitie of tliat day was to be kept There first at the foot¬ 
ball he equalled any one tliat played; but m handleing his piece, in 
chargeing and discharged g, he was so ready, and shot! so near the marke, 
that hefarre surpassed all his fellow schollurs, and became u teachor of 
that art to them t>efore the thretteenth year of his ouno age. And really, 
I have often admired his dexterity in this, both at tho exercizeing of liis 
soulders, and when for recreations. I have gone to the gunuing with 
him when I was hut a stripeling myself; and albeit that passotyme was 
the exercize I delighted most in, yet could I never attaiue to uuy perfec¬ 
tion© comparable to him. This aayos sport being over, he haa tne ap- 

§ la use of all the spectators, the kyudnesse of his fellow-condisciples, and 
le favour of the wholo inhabitants of that little village.” 
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Note B.— Sergeant Bothwell. 

The history of the restless aucl ambitious Francis Stewart, Earl of 
Bothwell, makes a considerable figure in the reign of James VI. of 6cot- 
land, and First of England. After being repeatedly pardoned for acts of 
treason, he was at length obliged to retire abroad, where he died in great 
misery. Great part of his forfeited estate was bestowed on Walter Scott, 
first Lord of Buccleuch. and on the first Earl of Roxburghe 

Francis Stewart, son of the forfeited Earl obtained from the favour of 
Charles I. a decreet-arbitral, appointing the two noblemen, grantees of 
his father’s estate, to restore the same, or make some compensation for 
retaining it. The barony of Crichton, with its beautiful castle, was 
surrendered by the curators of Francis, Earl of Buccleuch, but he 
retained the far more extensive property in Liddesdale. James Stewart 
also, as appears from writings in the author’s possession made an advan- 
tageous composition with the Earl of Roxburghe. ‘‘But, saysi thj 
satirical Scotstarvet, “ male parta pc/us dilabuntur ; for he never brookel 
them (enjoyed them), nor was anything the ncher s.nce * 

his creditors, and ore now in the possession of Dr. beaton. Hu eldes; sen 
Francis became a trooper in the late war; as for the other brother Jo™ 1 * 
who was Abbot of Coldingham, he also disponed all that estate, and now 

has nothing, but fives on the charity of his fnends. 

Francis Stewart, who had been a trooper dunug the great Civil War, 
BeemTto have received uo preferment after the K«toat.on, .urt«l £ 
hit»h birth though, in fact, third cousin to Charles il. c,apunu 
Crichton the friend of Dean Swift, who published his Memoirs foun 

as ta, 

between a Life- Guardsman and an officer in the Minna, 
gentleman 

ideal. 

Note C.—Murderers of Archbishop Sharpe. 

It appears that HacKston had soin R ^ n d 0 f the party when the 

Sharpe, which induced hun to ascribed 

/.V,to?* trno H A fprmined upon, fearing ms acccpuuw ® ._hour. 


crawieu uo —~-7“ „ v*. - reniar kable tnar — 

I will never lay a finger on jou. : oassive, on the occasion, 

zt deith by 1118 

ferred on John Balfour of luujoch, cal squint-eyed, and of a 

SSi”uoSf 0t i^ 8 rehTo- “^he'^Xap'Soued^eaiou, 
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and honest-hearted, courageous in every enterprise, and a brave eoldier, 
seldom any escaping that came into his huuds. He was the principal 
actor in killing that arch-traitor to tho Lord and his church, James 
Sharpe." 


Note D.—Scottish Domestics. 

A masculine retainer of this kind, having offended his master ex¬ 
tremely, was commanded to leave his servico instantly. “ In troth and 
that will I not,” answered the domestic; ‘‘if your honour disna ken 
when yo hao a gude servant, I ken when I hae a gude master, and go 
away I will not.” On another occasion of the same nature, tho master 
said, “ John, you and I shall never sleep under tho same roof again ; ” to 
which John replied, with much naivete, ‘‘ Whore the deil can your honour 
be ganging ? ” 


Note E.— Locking the Dooe DimiNO Dinxbb. 

The custom of keeping the door of a house or chateau locked during 
the time of dinner, probably arose from the family being anciently 
assembled in the hall at that meal, and liable to surprise. But it was in 
many instances continued os a point of high etiquotte, of which the 
following is an example:— 

A considerable landed proprietor in Dumfries-shire, being a bachelor, 
without near relations, and determined to mako his will, resolved pre¬ 
viously to visit his two nearest kinsmen, and decido winch should bo his 
heir, according to the degree of kindness with which ho should be receivod. 
Like a good clansman, ho first visited hb own chief, a baronet in rank, 
descendant and representative of one of the oldest families in Scotland. 
Unhappily the dinner-bell had rung, and the door of the castle had been 
locked before hb arrival. The visitor in vain announced hb narao and 
requested admittance; but hb chief adhered to the ancient etiquetto, and 
would on no account suffer the doors to be unbarred. Irritated at this 
cold reception, the old Laird rode on to Sanquhar Castle, then tho resi¬ 
dence of the Duke of Queensberry, who no sooner heard hb name, than, 
knowing well he had a will to make, the drawbridge dropped, and the 
gates flew opon—tho table was covered anew—hb grace’s bacholor and 
intestate kinsman was received with the utmost attention and respect; 
and it b scarcely neoessory to add, that upon his death some years after, 
the vbitor’s considerable landed proporty went to augment the domains 
of the Ducal House of Queeusberry. This happened about the end of the 
seventeenth century. 


Note F.— Hiqhiaxd Laird. 

A Highland laird, whose peculiarities live still in the recollection of 
hb countrymen, used to regulate his rcsidonco at Edinburgh in the follow¬ 
ing manner: Every day he visited tho Water-gate, as it is called, of the 
Canongate, over which b extended a wooden arch. Spocio being then the 
general currency, ho threw his purse over tho gate, and as long os it wo* 
heavy enough to bo thrown over, ho continued hb round of pleasure in 
the metropous ; when it was too light, ho thought it time to retire to the 
Highlands. Query—How often would he have repeated thb experiment 
at Temple Bar \ 
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Noth Q.— Wooden Mabb. 

ThP nnuishment of riding the wooden mare was, in the days of Charles 
i £ nftor one of the various and cruel modes of enforcing military 

in which Jeukiu Lewis, an non Poval Highness laughed, 

infant’s penjrn. » ^ plS decent 

cried, crow d, and said Gxg andJJy* very w* @ ^ w<jl f ^ the 6how c f 

He had also a premature taste f-or arrayed with paper caps and 

war, and had a corps of twenty-t J discipline in this juvenile corps, 
wooden swords. I*or the man^‘p/eS-chaSbe^ Ld was some- 
u wooden horse was established in the Fresence cnamn ^ military. 

times employed in the pumshmen v: m „ K nitof clothes which were 

Hughes. tie tuke's tuUor. >avu,g made a srnt of clothes ^ ^ 

too tight, was appointed in an order J of remnants, by dmt 

prince, to be placed on this from the penance, which was likely 

of supplication and mediation, escaped V trip to Brent- 

to equal the inconveniences ^^Weatheriy^who^iad presumed to bring 

foul! But an attendant named Weather^wnc ^ ^ q{ them ), W os 

the young prince a toy (after he ha aaddle with his face to 

actually mounted on the household with syringes 

the tail, while he was plied by fou l4 xr e waaa waggish fellow, 

and squirts, till ho had a thorough wetting. ioke's sake when he 

^ye^ewi.; “and would not lo« 

was putting his tncks upon others, so he w as o g him off well, 

to what was inflicted upon ^^Smuch^uch nonsense, LeNvis’s took 
which we did accordingly. Anad much monarchy, who died 

shows that this troth, of promising parts.andof « 


NOTK H.-RoJUSCES OF THB SEVENTEENTH CeNTOET. 

As few, in theprescu^aip^ee^^^^^^ 

3S* or Mrs. Lennox, *—• 

Quixote. 

Note I.-Sib James Tubnbb. ^ 

S le rose and made lum‘I’" defeated at Pcntlaud Bim. ^ 

• Lothian, where 1 x};i itarv Art Sir James Turner wrote 
Besides lus treatise on the Military An, o 
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other works; the most curious of which is his Memoirs of his own Life 
amt Times, which has just been printed, under the charge of the Buiiiiu- 
tyne Club. 


Notu K.— Tim.ietotlem. 

The Castle of Tillietudlem is imaginary; but the ruins of Craignethan 
Castle, situated on the Nethuu, about three miles from its junction 
with the Clyde, have something of the character of the description in the 

text 


Noth L.— John Grahams op Clavkrhousk. 

This remarkable person united the seemingly inconsistent auolities of 
oournge and cruelty, a disinterested and devoted loyalty to his prince, 
with a disregard of the rights of his fellow-subjects. He was the unscru¬ 
pulous agent of the Scottish Privy Council in executing the merciless 
severities of the Government in Scotland during the reigns of Charles II. 
and James II.; but he redeemed his character by the zeal with which ho 
asserted the cause of the lutter monarch afterthe Revolution, the military 
skill with which he supported it ut the battle of Killiecraukio, and by his 
own death in the arms of victor)'. 

It is said by tradition that he was very desirous to see, uud be intro¬ 
duced to, u certain Lady Elphinstouu, who bad reached the advanced age 
of one hundred years and upwards. The noble matron, being a staunch 
Whig, was rather imwilliug to receive Claver’se (as he was called from 
his title), but ut length consented. After the usual compliments, the 
officer observed to the lady, that havin" lived so much beyond the usual 
term of humanity, she must in her time nave seen many Btraugo changes. 
“Hout na, air,” said Lady Elphiustoun, “ the world is just to end with 
mo as it began. When I was entering life, there was auo Knox deaving 
us a’ wi’ his clovers, and now I am gauging out, there is aue Claver’se 
deaving us a’ wi’ his knocks." 

Clovers signifying, in common parlance, idle chat, the doublopun does 
credit to the ingenuity of a lady ol a hundred years old. 


Note M.— Corxet Grahams. 

There was actually a young comet of the Life-Guards named Grahame, 
and probably some relation of Claverhouse, Bluin in the Bkinnisli of 
Dmmclog. In the old ballad on the Battle of Bothwoll Bridge, Claver¬ 
house is said to have continued the slaughter of the fugitives iu revenge 
of this gentleman’s death. 

“Hnud up your hand,” then Monmouth said; 

“ Gie quurters to these men for mo ; ” 

But bloody Claver’se swore au outh, 

His kinsman’s death avenged should bo. 

The body of this young man was found shockingly mangled after tho 
cattle, his eyes pulled out, and his features so much defaced that it was 
iroiiosaible to recognise him. The Tory writers say that thiB was done by 
the Whigs; because, finding the name Grahame wrought iu the young 
gentleman’s neckcloth, they took the corpse for that of Claver’se himself. 
The Whiff authorities give a different account, from tradition, of the 
cause of Cornet Grahame’s body being thus mangled. He had, say they, 
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refused his own dog any food on the morning of the battle, affirming, 
with an oath, that he should have no breakfast but upon the flesh of the 
Whigs. The ravenous animal, it is said, flew at his master as sooii as he 

fell, and lacerated his face and throat ...... .. 

These two stories are presented to the reader, leaving it to him to 
judge whether it is most likely that a party ofJ*necuted and m^rgent 
fanatics should mangle a body supposed to be that of their chief enemy 
in the same manner as several persons present at Drumclog had jtoortjy 
before treated the person of Archbishop Sharpe; or that a do “ e *£\ d °8 
should, for want ofa single breakfast, become so ferocious as to feeion 
his own master, selecting his body from scores that were lying around, 
equally accessible to his ravenous appetite. 


Note N.—Peoof aoainst Shot given by Satan. 

The belief of the Covenanters that their principal enemies, and Claver- 
house in particular, had obtained from the Devil a charm which rendered 
Them proof against leaden bullets, led them to pervert even theoxcum* 
stances^his death. Howie of Lochgoin, after giving some account of 

and by 

feU of whom historians give little account; but it hu tea 

life™&c. Without e ? tanag upon the £ ture , to be « 

ho is ^£31ine^l 

S^tSd^u„Ti?e Zf. j |r the 

M -th^s of U.. 

Almighty.”— Ibidem. 

Note 0.—Clavebhouse’s Chabqbb. 

It appears from the letter of Claverhouse ^terw^b 

horse on which he rode at the extraordinary tra- 

author has been misled as to the c0l ^f „ rwerhouse’s famous black 
itions current in Scotland »u<*rnmg Clouse. « ^ ^ 

charger, which was generally Relieved i,-.ve performed the Cffisarean 
from the Author of fvfl, who ?(£££"tts rider so expert. 

ho^luld'heep Its feet, or merely 

S—* *»" “ uw utu “ 
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their best-loved attributes would avail them in the great day of judg¬ 
ment. When he introduces Claverhouse, it is to reproach him for his 
passion for horses in general, and for that steed in particular which was 
killed at Drumclog in the manner described in the text:— 

“As for that bloodthirsty wretch, Claverhouse, how thinks he to 
shelter himself that day ? Is it possible the pitiful thing can be so mad 
as to think to secure himself by the fleetness of his horse fa creature he 
has so much respect for, that he regarded more the loss of his horso nt 
Drumclog, than all the men that fell there, and sure thore fell prettier 
men on either side than himself)? No. sure—Could he fall upon a 
chemist that could extract the spirit out of all the horses in the world, 
and infuse them into his one, though ho were on that horso never so woll 
mounted, he need not dream of escaping.”— The testimony to the Doc¬ 
trine, Worship, Discipline, and Government of the Church of Scotland , 
$c., as it was left in write by that truly pious and eminently faithful, and 
now glorified Martyr, Mr. John Dick. To which is added, his last Speech 
and Behaviour on the Scaffold, on bth March, 1G84, which day he sealed 
this testimony, bl pp. 4to. No year or place of publication. 

The reader may perhaps receive some further information on the sub¬ 
ject of Cornet Grahame’s death, and the flight of Claverhouse, from the 
following Latin lines, a part of a poem entitled Bellum Bothuellianum , 
by Andrew Guild, which exists in manuscript in the Advocates’ Library:— 


“ Mons est occiduus, surgit qui celsus in oris, 

S famine Loudunum) fossis puteisquo profundis 
not ecatet hie tellus, ot aprico gramino tectus: 
Hue collecta (ait), numeroso mint© cincta, 

Turba ferox, matres, puori, innuptfoque puelbe, 
Quam parat egregia Grsemus disperse re turmo, 
Venit et primo campo discedoro cogit; 

Post hos et alios, cceno provolvit inerti 
At numerosa cohors, campum dispersa per omnem, 
Circumfusa, ruit; turmasquo, inaagine captas, 
Aggreditur; virtus non hie, nee profuit ensis ; 
Corripuero fugara, viridi sed gramino tcctia, 
Precipitata perit, fossis, pars ultima, quorum 
Conupedes hmsere luto t scssore rejecto: 

Turn nibiosa cohors, misoreri nescia, stratos 
Invadit laceratque viros : hie signifer oheu ! 
Trajectus globulo, Gram us, quo fortior alter, 

Inter Scotigenas fuerat, noc justior ullus: 

Hunt mambas rapuere foris, faciemque virilem 
Foodorunt, lingua, auriculis, manibusquo resectis, 
Aspera diffuso spargentes saxa ccrebro : 

Vix dux ipse fuga salvo, namquo exta trnhobat 
Vulnero tardatus so nines generosus hi onto: 
Insequitur clamor© Conors fanatica, namque 
Crudelis semper timidus, si vicerit unquam.” 

MS. Bellum Bothuellianum. 


Noth P.— Skibhish at Dbumcloo. 

This affair, the only one in which Claverhouse was defeated, or the 
insurgent Camoronians successful, was fought pretty much in the manner 
mentioned in the text. The' Royalists lost about thirty or forty men. 
The commander of the Presbyterian, or rather Covenanting, party was 
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Mr. Robert Hamiltou, of the honourable House of Preston, brother of Sir 
William Hamilton, to whose title and estate he afterwards succeeded; 
but, according to his biographer, Howie of Lochgoin, he never took 
possession of cither, as he could not do so without acknowledging the 
right of King William (an uncovenanted monarch) to the crown. 
Hamilton had”been bred by Bishop Burnet, while the latter lived at 
Glasgow , his brother. Sir Thomas, having married a sister of that his¬ 
torian. “He was then,” says the Bishop, “a lively, hopeful young 
man ; but getting into that company, and into their notious, he became 
a crack-brained enthusiast.” 

Several well-meaning persons have been much scandalised at the 
manner in which the victors are said to have conducted themselves 
towards the prisoners at Drumclog. But the principle of these poor 
fanatics (I mean the high-flying, or Camen-nian party) was to obtain 
uot merely toleration for their church, but the same supremacy which 
Presbytery had acquired in Scotland after the treaty of Itippon, betwixt 
Charles I.’and his Scottish subjects, in 1640. . , 

The fact is, that they conceived themselves a chosen people, sent tortn 
to extirpate the heathen, like the Jews of old. and under a similar charge 

to show no quarter. , „ , ...... 

The historian of the Insurrection of Bothwell makes the following 

explicit avowal of the principles on which their General acted: 

“ Mr. Hamilton discovered a great deal of bravery and valour, both 
in the conflict with, and pursuit of, the enemy ; but when he and some 
other were pursuing the enemy, others flew too greedily upon the spoil, 
small as it was, instead of pursuing the victory ; and some, without Mr. 
Hamilton’s knowledge, and directly contrary to his express command, 
gave five of those bloody enemies quarter, and then let them go, ms 
greatly grieved Mr. Hamilton when he saw some of Babels brats spared, 
after that the Lord had delivered them iuto their hands, that they might 
dash them against the stones. Psalm cxxxvii. 9 In his own account of 
this he reckons the sparing of these enemies, and Jetting them go, to i 
among their first stepjings aside, for which he feared that thei Lord1 would 
n<>t honour them to do much more for him ; and says, that hewas ucith 
for taking favours from, nor giving favour to the Lord s enemies. b 
A true and impartial Account of the persecuted Presbytenans >" 
their being i n arms , and defeat at Bothuell R rx 99 %n ^ i u .i 10 

7, Ison, late Schoolmaster in the parish of Douglas The reader who 
would authenticate the quotation, must not considt any °Uicr edit 
than that of 1697; for somehow or other the publisher of th ta. 
edition has omitted this remarkable part of the narrative. 

Sir Robert Hamilton himself felt neither remorse nor_slmmo Jjhjvuijf 
put to death one of the prisoners alter the battle with lus o ■ • 

which appears to have been a charge against hun, by some whose faun 

cisin was less exalted than his own. _ . . , •n* _ 1)0 or 

•‘As for that accusation they bnne against me of kjllui thn , \ 
man (as they call him) at Drumclog, I may easily guess that my accuse^ 

can be no other but some of the house of haul hSI « uiral against 
risen apain to espouse that poor gentleman (Saul) his quarr «- 
hon^tTamuel, f Jr his offering to kill that poor man A^g, ho 

king’s giving him quarter. But I, being to command that day, S* 
tbe g \vord that no quarter should be given: aud retunung f of j[ 

Claverhouse, one or two of these fellows were' “tanding u 11 others 

inanv of our friends, aud some were debating foi quaner, 
inst ft. None could blame me to decide the coutrprenjv II 


com 

against 

t ho 


inst it. None coma oiame w ~ VwVirhmitinvkiiOW. 

Lord for it to this day. There were five mor *> th. 

ledge got quarter| who were brought to me aJter we we 
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place as having got quarter, which I reckonod among the first steppings 
aside ; and seeing that spirit amongst us at that time, I then tola it to 
some that were with me (to my best remembrance, it was honest old John 
Nisbet), that I feared the Lord would not honour us to do much more for 
him. I shall only say this—I desire to bless His holy name, that since 
ever He helped me to set my face to His work, I never hud, uor would 
take, a favour from enemies, either on right or loft hand, and desired to 
give as few.” 

The preceding passage is extracted from a long vindication of his own 
conduct, sent by Sir Robert Hamilton, 7th December, 1685, addressed to 
the anti-Popish, auti-Prelatic, anti-Erastian, anti-sectarian truo Pres¬ 
byterian romnaut of the Church of Scotland; and the substaneo is to be 
found in the work or collection, called, “ Faithful Con tendings Displayed, 
collected and transcribed by John Howio.” 

As the skirmish of Drumclog has been of lute the subject of somo 
inquiry, the reader may be curious to see Clavorhouso’s own account of 
the affair, in a letter to the Earl of Linlithgow, written immediately after 
the action. This gazette, as it may be called, occurs in the volume culled 
Dundee's Letters, printed by Mr. Smvthe of Mcthven, as a contribution 
to the Bannatyne Club. Tho original is in the library of tho Duke of 
Buckingham. Claverhouse, it may be observed, Bj>ells like a chamber¬ 
maid. 

“FOR THE EARLE OF LINLITHGOW. 

(COMMANDER-IN-CIIIKF OF KINO CltARI.ES II.’s FORCES IN SCOTLAND.] 

“ QUukow , Jun. the 1, 1679. 

My Lord —Upon Siturday’6 night, when my Lord Rosso came into 
this place, I marched out, and because of tho insoloncy that had been done 
tuo nights before at Ruglen, I went thither and inquyred for the names. 
So soon as I got thorn, I sent out partys to seaso on them, and found not 
only threo of those rogues, but also ano intorcomond ministor called King. 
We had them at Strovan about six in the morning yesterday, and resolv¬ 
ing to convey them to this, I thought that wo might make a little tour to 
6ee if wo could fall upon a conventicle; which wo did, little to our advan¬ 
tage : for when wo came in sight of them, wo found them drawn up in 
batell, upon a most advantageous ground, to which there wns no coming 
but through mosses and lakes. They wer not preaching, and had got 
away all their women and Bhildring. They consisted of four battaillons 
of foot, and all well armed with fusils and pitchforks, and threo squadrom 
of horso. We sent both partys to skirmish, they of foot and wo of dragoons; 
they run for it, and sent down a battaillon of foot against them; we sent 
threescore of dragoons, who made them run again shamfully; but in end 
they percaiving that we had the better of them in skirmish, they resolved 
a genorall engodgmont, and imediatly advanced with there foot, tho horso 
folowing; they came threght tho lotche; the greatest body of ull mode 
up against my troupe; we kceped our fyre till they were within teu pace 
of us; they recaived our fyr, and advanced to shok; the first they gave 
us broght down the Coronet, Mr. Crafford, and Captain Bloith, besides 
that with a pitchfork they made such an openeing in my rone horse's 
bally* that his guta hung out half an elle, and yet he caryed mo of an myle; 
which so discoraged our men, that they sustained not the shok, but fell 
into disorder. There horse took the occasion of this, and purseued us so 
hotly that we had no tym to rayly. I saved the standarts, but lost on the 
place about aight or ten men, besides wounded; but the dragoons lost 
many mor. They are not oom eaily &i on the other side, for I sawe 
•overall them fall bofor we cam to the shok. I mad the best retrait# 
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the confusion of our people would suffer, and I am now laying witt my 
Lord Rosse The toun of Streven drew up as we was making our retrait, 
and thoght of a pass to cut us off, but we took courage and fell to them, 
made S run.^ving a dousain on the place. Jhat the ? rogue^nU 
dou vet I know not, but the contry was flocking to them from all Hands. 
S, may b? counted the begining of the rebellion, in my opinion. 


“ I am, my lord, 

“ Your lordship’s most humble servant, 


“ J. Gbahame. 


“My lord, I am 60 wearied, and so aleapy, that I have wiyton this 
very confusedly.” 

Note Q.—Feuds. 

These feuds which tore to pieces the little army of insurgents, turned 

over all other forms of worship. 1 he few country g bMt 

the insurrection, with the Kttain. 6 But the 

SS5£ S e s ”' K ®S&S2& “ d hls “ cc0,mt 

of the battle of BothweU Bridge, paswn. 

Note R.—Gibbet. 


cr 


The Cameronians had suffered pereecution, buUt was wittio gQt m 
mercy. We are it, with a 

their camp a huge gibbet, e xe?utionof such royalists as they 

Sgh°t f oS&fc his Helium Bothuellianum, describes this 

machine particularly. 

Note S.-Koyu, A rot at Bothwbll Bridoe. 
JES^noSy as melancholy as the subject 
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They marched east through Lithgow town, 
For to enlarge their forces; 

And sent for all the north country 
To come, both foot and horses. 

Montrose did come and Athole both, 

And with them many more. 

And all the Bighlaijd Amontei 
That had been there before. 


NOTES. 
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The Lowdieu Mallisha they 
Came with their coats of blow; 

Five hundred men from Loudon came, 

Claid in a reddish hue. 

When they were assembled one and all, 

A full brigade were they ; 

Liko to a pack of hellish houuds, 

Roroing after their prey. 

When they were all provided well, 

In armour and amonitiou, 

Then thither wester did they come, 

Most cruel of intention.” 

The royalists celebrated their victory in stanzas of equal merit. Spe¬ 
cimens of both maybe found in the curious collection of Fugitive Scottish 
Poetry, principally of the seventeenth century, printed for tho Messrs. 
Laiug, Edinburgh. 


Note T.—Moderate Presbyterians. 

The author docs not, by any means, desire that Poundtext should bo 
regarded as a just representation of tho modcruto presbyteriuus, among 
whom were many ministers whose courage was equal to their good sense, 
and sound views of religion. Were ho to write tho tale anew, ho would 
probably endeavour to give the character a higher turn. It is certain, 
however, that tho Camcronians imputed to their opponents in opiuion 
concerning the Indulgence, or others of their strauied and fanatical 
notions, a disposition not only to seek their own safety, but to enjoy 
themselves. Hamilton speaks of three clergymen of this description as 

‘‘They pretended great zeal aguiust tho Indulgence; but alas! that 
was all their practice, otherwise being but very gross, which I shall but 
hint at in short. When great Cameron and those with him were taking 
many a cold blast aud storm in the fields, and among tho cot-houses in 
Scotland, these three had for tho most part their residence in Glasgow, 
where thoy found good quarter and a full table, which I doubt not but 
some bestowed upon them from real affection to tho Lord’s cause; aud 
when these threo were together, their greatest work was who should 
make the finest and sharpest roundel, and breathe tho quickest jests 
upon ouo another, and to tell what valiant acts they wore to do, and 
who could laugh loudest and most heartily among them; and when at 
any time they came out to tho country, whatevor other things they hod, 
they were careful each of them to bavo a great tlask of urandy with 
them, which was very heavy to some, particularly to Mr. Camorou, Mr. 
Cargill, and Henry Hall—I shall name no rnoro. — Faitt\ful Contending !, 
p. 198. 


Noth U.—General Dalzell, usually called Tom Dalzkll. 

In Crichton’s Memoirs, editod by Swift, where a particular accouut of 
this remarkable person’s dress ana habits is given, ho is said never to 
have worn boots. The following account of his rencounter with Johu 
Paton, of Meadowhead, showed that, in action at least, he wore pretty 
stout ones, unless the reader be inclined to believe in the truth of his 
having a charm, which mode him proof against load. 
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“ Dalzell,” sav* Patou's biographer, “advanced the whole left win? 
of his army on Colonel Wallace’s right. Here Captain Paton behaved 
with great courage and gallantry. Dalzell, knowing him in the former 
wars, advanced upon him himself, thinking to take him prisoner Upon 
his approach, cacfi presented his pistol. On their find discharge, Captam 
Patou, perceiving his pistol ball to hop upon Dalzell e ■boots and 
what was the cause (he having proot), put his hand in his pocket f r 
some small pieces of silver lie had there for the purpose, and nut one ot 

• . ^ _• T> PVft UDOll him 1U UlO 


them 
meanw 


small pieces oi stiver no uuu uiuo -*- f . . .. 

into lus other pistol. But Dalzell, having his eye upon him in the 
while, retired behind his own man, who by that means was slain. 


Note V.—IIaxton. 

David Hackston of Rathillet, who was wounded and made prisoner 
in the skirmish of Air’s-Moss, in which the celebrated Cameron fell, was, 
on entering Edinburgh, “by order of the Council, received by the 

Magistrate?at the Watergate, and set on a horse s bare h^ '^/u^thS 
tole tail, and the other three laid on a goad of iron and earned up the 
stTeet, Mr. Cameron’s head being on a halberd betoie them. 


Note W.— General Dalzell. 

The General is said to have struck one of the> cashed 

under examination, with the hilt of his sabre, so that the blood ^she 
out. The provocation for this unmanly violence was, that the ] n oi ff 
had called the tierce veteran “ a Muscovy beast, who t 
Dalzell had been long in the Russian service, which in those cl y 

school of humanity. 

Note X.—Supposed Apparition op Morton. 

This incident is taken from a story in the Histop- of Apparitions 

self in a second marnage . and his wdo P j,i ^is situation, he 

to the heir of the first marriage, that, fSher heard 

left his father’s house, and set out on > »t gravel regularly 
from him occasionally, and the joung n lougth, owing 

™ refused * 

^ ^.. " 

more letters, nor did his father know in what ^01 mun Jia 

The stepmother seized the opportunity t. P * a new upon he* 

deceased, and to urge her husband ^ ««le hwerfof time post- 

fl^u^’Kdi^ SKS convinced as he was, in his own mind, 
"“A.’toShf — t bv hi, wife’, —nitie, he agreed to -cute 
th °Dulg'ae ItarS %oLt dilutee betrreea the 
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husband and wife upon the subject <*f the family settlements. In the midst 
of one of these altercations, the lady was stui tied by seeing a hand at a 
casement of the window ; but a* the iron hasps, according to tho ancient 
fashion, fastened in tho inside, the hand scorned to essay the fastenings, 
and being unable to undo them, was immediately withdrawn. The lady, 
forgetting the quarrel with her husband, exclaimed that there was somo 
one in the garden. The husband rushed out, but could find no trace of 
any intruder, while the walls of the garden seemed to render it impossible 
for any such to have made his escape, lie therefore taxed his wife with 
having fancied that which she supposed she saw. Sho maintained tho 
accuracy of her sight; on which her husband observed that it must have 
been the devil, who was apt to haunt those who had evil consciences. 
This tart remark brought hack tho matrimonial dialogue to its original 
current. “It was no devil,” said tho lady, 44 but tho ghost of your son 
come to tell you ho is dead, and that you may give your estate to your 
bastards, since you will not seltlo it on tho lawful heirs.”— 44 It was my 
son,” said he, 44 come to tell mo ho is alive, and ask you how you can 
be such a devil as to urge me to disinherit him.” With that ho started 
up and exclaimed, 44 Alexander! Alexander! if you aro alive, show your¬ 
self, aud do not let mo be insulted every day with being told you are 
dead.” 

At these words, the casement which the hand had been seen at opened 
of itself, aud his son Alexander looked in with a full fare, and, staring 
directly on the mother with an angry countenance, cried, 44 Hero! ” and 
then vanished in a moment. 

The lady, though much frightened at the apparition, had wit enough 
to make it serve her own purpose: for, as tho spectre appeared at her 
husband’s summons, sho made affidavit that lie had a familiar spirit who 
appeared when ho called it. To escape from this discreditable charge, 
the poor husband agreed to make tho new settlement of tho ostnto in 
the terms demanded by the unreasonable lady. 

A meeting of friends was held for that purpose, tho new deed was 
executed, and the wife was about to cancel tho former settlement by tear¬ 
ing tho seal, when on a sudden they heard a rushing noise in tho parlour 
in which they sat, as if something had corao in at tho door of tlxo room 
which opened from the hall, and thou had gone through tho room towards 
tho garden door, which was shut; they were all surprised at it, for tho 
sound was very distinct, but they saw nothing. 

This rather interrupted the business of tho mooting, but tho persever¬ 
ing lady brought them back to it. 44 1 am not frightened,” said sho, 
44 not I.—Come,” said sho to her husband, haughtily, 44 I’ll cancel tho 
old writings if forty devils wore in the room : ” with that she took up one 
of (ho deeds, and was about to tear off the seal. But tho <l«uhle-qanqcr % 
or Eidolon % of Alexander, was ns pertinacious in guarding the rights of 
his principal, as his stepmother in invading them. 

The same moment she raised the paper to destroy it, the casement flew 
open, though it was fast in tho insiao just ns it was before, and tho 
shadow of a body was seen ns standing in tho garden without, tho faco 
looking into tho room, and staring directly at tho woman with a stern 
and angry countenance. 44 Hold ! ” said tho spectre, as if speaking to 
the lady, and immediately dosed tho window and vanished. After this 
second interruption, tho new settlement was cancelled by tho consent of 
nil concerned, and Alexander, in about four or fivo months after, arrived 
from tho East Indies, to which ho lmd gono four years beforo from Lon¬ 
don in a Portuguese ship. Ho could givo no explanation of what had 
happened, excepting that he dreamed his father had written him an angry 
letter, threatening to disinherit him. — The History and Reality of Appa - 
ritionsy chap. viii. 
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Note Y.— Inoli9. 


The deeds of a man, nr rather a monster, of this name, are recorder 
upon the tombstone of one of those martyrs which it was Old Mortality** 
delight to repair. I do not remember the name of the murdered person, 
but the circumstances of the crime were so terrible to my childish imagi¬ 
nation, that I am confident the following copy of the Epitaph will be found 
nearly correct, although I have not seen the original for forty years 

at least. ^ _ , 

“This martyre was by Peter Inglis shot, 

Bv birth a tiger rather than a Scot; 

Who, that his hellish offspring might be seen, 

Cut off his head, then kick’d it o’er the green ; 

Thus was the head which was to wear the croun, 

A foot-ball made by a profane dragoon.” 

In Dundee’s Letters, Captain Inglish, or Inglis, is repeatedly men- 
tioued as commanding a troop of horse. 


Note Z.—Tiie Retreats of the Covenanters. 

The severity of persecution often drove the sufferers to hide themselves 
in dens and caves of the earth, where they had not only to struggle with 
the real dangers of damp, darkness, and famine, but were c^Ued upon, 
their disordered imaginations, to oppose the infernal powers by v. J^m euch 
caverns were believed to be haunted. A very romantic scene of rocks, 
thickets, and cascades, called Creehope Linn, on the estate of Mr. M u 
teath of Closebuni, is said to have been the retreat <rf some of ttweenth^ 
shirts who judged it safer to face the apparitions by which the place <£ 
thought to be Luntcd, than to expose themselves to the rage of their 

m °Amotherreraarkab 1 e encounter.betwixt the Foul Fiend and the cham¬ 
pions of the Covenant, is preserved in certain ruderhynies. not jet for' 

Fn Ettrick Forest. Two men, it is said, by name Halbert Dobson and David 
Dun, constructed for themselves a place of refuge m a hidden rnvrne of au y 
Mixture character, by the side of a considerable waterfall, near the n 
Moffat water Here, conceuled from human foes, they were assaile y 

thing to save a package of good leather. Anus, 

“ Hah Dab and David Din, „ 

Dang the Deil ower Dabson s Linn. 

gloomy haunts to which they had Uwd for refu 0 e. 
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Note 2 A.— Pbedictjons op the Covenanters. 

The sword of Captain John Puton of Mcadowhcad, a Cameronian 
famous for his personal prowess, bore testimony to his exertions in tho 
cause of the Covenant, and was typical of the oppressions of tho tiroes. 
“This sword or short sliabble” ( sciabla , Italian) “yet remains,” says 
Mr. Howioof Lochgoin. “It was then by his progenitors” (meaning 
descendants, a rather unusual use of the word) “counted to have twenty- 
eight gaps in its edge; which made them afterwards observe, that thoro 
were Just as many years in the time of tho persecution as thoro were 
stops or broken pieces in the edge thereof .”—Scottish If orthics, edit. 
1707 p 119 

The persecuted party, as their circumstances led to their placing a 
duo and sincere reliance on heaven, when earth was scarce permitted to 
bear them, fell naturally into enthusiastic credulity, and, as thoy 
imagined, direct contention with the powers of darkness, so they con¬ 
ceived some amongst them to be possessed of a power of prediction, 
which, though they did not exactly call it inspired prophecy, seems to 
have approached, in their opinion, very nearly to it. Tho subject of these 
predictions was generally of a melancholy nature ; for it is during such 
times of blood and confusion that 


“Pale-eyed prophets whisper fearful change. 




Tho celebrated Alexander Peden was haunted by the terrors of a 
French invasion, and was often heard to exclaim, “ Oh, tho Monzics, tho 
French Monzies” (for Mousiours, doubtless), “how they run! How 
long will they run V O Lord, cut their houghs, and stay their running! ” 
He afterwards declared, that French blood would run thickor in tho 
waters of Ayr and Clyde than ever did that of tho Highlandmen. Upon 
another occasion, he said he had been mndo to seo tho French marching 
with their armies through tho length and breadth of tho land in tho blood 
of all ranks, up to the bridlo reius, and that for a burued, brokon, and 
buried covenant. 

Gabriel Semple also prophesied. In passing by tho house of Konmure, 
to which workmen were making some additions, ho said, “ Lads, you are 
very busy enlarging and repairing that house, but it will bo burned like 
a crow’s nest iu a misty May morning; ” which accordingly camo to pass, 
the house being burned by the English forces in a cloudy May morning. 
Other instances might bo added, but theso aro euough to show tho 
character of the people and times. 


Noth 2 B.—John Balfour, called Bublet. 

The return of John Balfour of Kinloch, called Burley, to Scotland, as 
well as his violent death in the manner described, is ontiroly fictitious. 
He was wounded at Bothwell Bridge, when he uttered tho oxocration 
transferred to the text, not much in uuison with his religious pretensious. 
Ho afterwords escaped to Holland, whero ho found refuge, with other 
fugitives of that disturbed period. His biographer seems simple enough 
to believo that he rose high in tho Prince of Orange’s favour, and 
observes, “That having still a desire to be avenged upon those who 
persecuted the Lord’s cause and people in Scotland, it is said he obtained 
liberty from the Prince for that purpose, but died at sea before his arrival 
in Sootland; whereby that design was nover accomplished, and so the 
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laud was never cleansed by the blood of them who iiart shed innocent 
blood, according to the law of the Lord, Gen. ix. 6, Whoso sheddeth in tin's 
blood , by man shall his blood be shed."—Scottish Worthies, p. 522. 

It was reserved for this historian to discover that the moderation of 
King William and his prudent anxiety to prevent that perpetuating of 
factious quarrels, which is called in modem times Reaction, were only 
adopted in consequence of the death of John Balfour, called Burley. 

The late Mr. Wemyss of Wemyss Hall, in Fifeshire, succeeded to 
Balfour’s property in late times, and had several accounts, papers, articles 
of dress, &c., which belonged to the old homicide. 

His name seems still to exist in Holland or Flanders: for in the 
Brussels papers of 28th July, 1828, Lieutenant-Colonel Balfour de Bur¬ 
leigh is named Commandant of the troops of the King of the Nether¬ 
lands in the West Indies. 


END OF THE NOTES TO OLD MORTALITY. 
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